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[Chapter 459, Acts of 1893.] 
AN ACT relative to procuring a Water Supply for the City of Boston 
and its Suburbs. 
Be tt enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The state board of health is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate, consider and report upon the question of a water supply for 
the city of Boston and its suburbs within a radius of ten miles from the 
state house, and for such other cities and towns as in its opinion should be 
included in connection therewith. 

Secr. 2. The said board shall forthwith proceed to investigate and con- 
sider this subject, including all questions relating to the quantity of water 
to be obtained from available sources, its quality, the best methods of pro- 
tecting the purity of the water, the construction, operation and maintenance 
of works for storing, conveying or purifying the water, the cost of the same, 
the damages to property, and all other matters pertaining to the subject. 

Srecr. 3. The said board shall have power to employ such engineering 
and other assistance and to incur such expenses as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of. this act. 

Secr. 4. The said board shall report fully with plans and estimates to 
the legislature on or before the first Wednesday in January in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five, and shall append to its report drafts of 
bills intended to accomplish the recommendations of the board. 

Secr. 5. The total amount of money which shall be expended out of 
the treasury of the Commonwealth in carrying out the provisions of this 
act shall not exceed forty thousand dollars. The Commonwealth shall be 
reimbursed for the amount expended by the cities and towns which are to 
receive the benefit of the system recommended in the report, in proportion 
to the population of each. 

Secr. 6. Before incurring any expense the board shall from time to time 
estimate the amounts required and shall submit the same to the governor 
and council for their approval, and no expense shall be incurred beyond the 
amount so estimated and approved. 

Secr. 7. This act shall take effect upon its passage. [Approved June 
9, 1893. 


[Chapter 4, Resolves of 1895.] 


RESOLVE extending the Time for the Report of the State Board of 
Health upon the Subject of a Metropolitan Water Supply, and pro- 
viding for the Continuance of the Investigation relative thereto. 


Resolved, That the time allowed for the filing of the report of the state 
board of health, required by chapter four hundred and fifty-nine of the acts 
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of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-three, relative to procuring a water 
supply for the city of Boston and its suburbs, is hereby extended until the 
first Wednesday in February in the present year; and that there be allowed 
and paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth a sum not exceeding two 
thousand five hundred dollars, to be expended under the direction of the 
said board in continuing and completing the investigations, plans and 
report relative thereto, said amount being in addition to the forty thousand 
dollars provided for in said act, and to be reimbursed to the Commonwealth 
in the manner therein provided. [Approved February 12, 1895. 
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Commontoealth of Massachusetts. 


REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


UPON A 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth tn 


General Court assembled. 


The State Board of Health, acting under the authority of shinee 
459 of the Acts of 1893, has investigated and considered the question 


.of a water supply for the city of Boston and its suburbs within a 


radius of ten miles from the State House, and for such other cities 


© and towns as, in its opinion, should be added thereto; and has also 


made the additional investigations set forth in the second section 


_ of the same act, and now desires to submit the following report : — 


The act under which the Board has conducted this inquiry appar- 
ently provides for the same general treatment of the question of water 
supply as was adopted by the General Court of 1887 for the creation 
of a sewerage system for a somewhat smaller district. Substantially 
all the arguments that were urged by this Board for the metro- 
politan sewerage system, which, built in accordance with our recom- 
mendations, is now nearly completed, may be used with even greater 
force in aid of any well-devised plan for giving to a still larger 
district a sufficient supply of the best water attainable. 

F. P. Stearns, C.E., chief engineer of the Board, has prepared the 
very full and accurate statement of the present and future resources 
of water available for this metropolitan district, together with all 


necessary details as to the structures at the great reservoir, the aque- 


duct leading from it, the new pipe lines and pumping stations, within 
the district; and, in addition to the information already in posses- 
sion of the Board, has been able to state the results of many new 
inquiries undertaken for the purposes of this report. The financial 
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aspects of the problem are also treated by him in an instructive 
manner. 

J. P. Davis, C.E., who has been for a series of years entirely 
familiar with all the great municipal works for water and sewerage 
of the metropolitan district, has made a careful examination of the 
work of our engineer, and finds it to be well considered and trust- 
worthy. Mr. Davis was for many years city engineer of Boston, 
and in this capacity designed and had charge of the construction of 
the works for taking water from the Sudbury River. He has also 
been consulting engineer to the Aqueduct Commission of the city 
of New York, and was one of the experts consulted as to the pro- 
posed Quaker Bridge Dam. 

Dexter Biwokcstt; C.E., has embodied in two appendices the re- 
sults of observations aa studies to which he has devoted many 
years. 

Another appendix, numbered 3, contains a description by Des- 
mond FitzGerald, C.E., of plans for the draining of swamps, which 
are now under consideration for the improvement of the Sudbury 
water-shed. | 

Dr. Drown’s paper upon the influence exercised by organic matter 
in the soil of reservoirs upon the water stored therein has so much 
that bears upon the recommendations of this report that we again 
publish it in Appendix 4. 

All the special information that may be found necessary to explain 
or support the compressed conclusions of our own report will be 
Supplied by the yaluable reports of the eminent authorities above 
enumerated. 

The most familiar experience of this part of the world, at least in 
the matter of its water supplies, has been the failure of sources 
originally supposed to be abundant to properly meet the wants of 
their respective communities for any considerable length of time. 
The plans of the city of Boston, beginning with its first scheme for 
a general water supply in the year 1825, have proved no exception 
to this rule, and yet this city has had the services of the ablest men 
of their day. 

The reason for this constant disappointment is easily discovered. 
The quantity of water which the householder of to-day demands for 
the conveniences as well as for the necessities of his daily life has 
increased beyond all expectation. If this enlarged quantity can be 
secured without undue delay and without such injury as may easily 
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be made whole, it is evidently for the general welfare that such 
provision should be made; for it seems to us reasonable to claim 
that no small share in the improved and still improving state of the 
public health may be traced to the measures now adopted for the 
protection of the purity of waters and to the greater cleanliness of 
person, clothing and all surroundings which inevitably result from a 
practically unlimited freedom in the use of water. It is essential, 
then, to determine, if possible, the amount of water needed at the 
present day, with such forecast as to future requirements as can be 
safely made. 

It is, of course, true that a comparatively small amount of pure 
water would meet all the demands for drinking and cooking, and that 
a water of inferior quality would answer for other domestic purposes 
as well as for all municipal requirements and the demands of manu- 
factures ; but no satisfactory arrangement has as yet been made by 
which two kinds of water can be economically and safely distributed 
through the streets and buildings of cities and towns. 

It was discovered by this Board, some years since, that no incon- 
siderable portion of the cases of typhoid fever found in certain manu- 
facturing towns in this State was the result of the careless drinking 
of a dangerous water, which is used in the mills for mechanical 
purposes only, is understood to be dangerous and is distinctly so 
marked; but this inferior water was still used by the operatives, 
because it was sometimes cooler, was tasteless, and generally more 
accessible. 

The Board has hoped that it might be possible to devise some plan 
by which the very limited amount of quite pure water really needed 
in our houses might be secured and distributed; but no satisfactory 
method has as yet suggested itself, nor with the present outlook for 
an abundant supply of very good water does such a plan seem to be 
an urgent need either on grounds of health or economy. 

The average daily consumption of water in the metropolitan dis 
trict for the year 1894 was 79,046,000 gallons, the average daily 
capacity of the sources now in existence for the supply of this dis- 
trict was only 83,700,000 gallons; that is to say, the average daily 
supply is only 4,654,000 gallons in excess of. the actual needs. 
Though some of the sources of supply to the district are capable of 
yielding larger quantities of water than are at present furnished (as 
will be shown in detail in the accompanying report of our engineer), 
we are satisfied that even a very thorough development of all these 
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sources will barely carry the district safely through a year of unusual 
drought, should such a season occur before the date at which the 
works, hereafter to be described, can be put in condition to in- 
crease the supply ; and this would be true even though the cities or 
towns which might find themselves possessed of a surplus supply 
could transfer it to their neighbor in want. 

The population of this metropolitan district was, by the United 
States census of 1890, 844,814. Estimates which have been care- 
fully made, and with a due regard to the diminution in rate of in- 
crease by reason of the depression in business, place the population 
for the year 1895 at 984,301. The water works of the city of 
Boston now supply nearly 75 per cent. of all the water used in the 
metropolitan district. The daily average consumption of those cities 
and towns receiving water from the Boston works was 99 gallons in 
1893, and the average for the entire district now under consideration 
was, for the same year, 83 gallons. It seems to be generally true 
that the nearer we approach the centres of population the greater 
~ becomes the use of water; and, with the inevitable growth of Boston 
and its suburbs, it does not appear to us wise to calculate upon a 
requirement per inhabitant of less than 100 gallons for the long 
period of years for which we seek a supply. 

We have not deemed it necessary or advisable to busy ourselves 
with the insoluble problem of the probable future increase of popu- 
lation in and about Boston. We have assumed that the growth will 
goon as it has gone on during the last quarter of a century; and for 
a population determined by such principles we have made provision. 

While every effort has been made to reconcile the views of the 
local authorities with our own as to their respective requirements 
both in regard to quantity and quality of water needed and their 
capacity to meet such demands, the Board has in several cases ar- 
rived at results quite different from those held by these authorities. 
It is assumed that no portion of this large and intimately associated 
community will accept for any length of time a water inferior to that 
enjoyed by their neighbors, either in healthful qualities or attractive 
appearance and odor; and it will not be profitable as a municipal 
investment to offer the stranger seeking a new home anything so 
essential to his health and comfort as water is, that shall be decidedly 
poorer than the article distributed on the other side of the town’s 
borders. 

It has, therefore, been assumed by us that the various communities 
under consideration will take, sooner or later, the better water, pro- 
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vided that the cost of taking it is not in excess or greatly in excess 
of that of an existing and inferior supply. 

It will also be found to be true, we think, that a very large amount 
of the best water can be provided for the district at a price per head 
far below that at which any municipality within the district, with 
the exception probably of Brookline, Newton and Waltham, can sup- 
ply a water of anything like an equal quality. Moreover, in our 
opinion, the most favored locality in this region has no prospect of 
obtaining beyond the next twenty or twenty-five years any source 
of supply that can be favorably compared, either on grounds of 
health or economy, with the source to be later described. It is by 
no means certain that Waltham, even with its present abundant and 
good supply, can continue to depend through a series of years upon 
water filtered uninterruptedly in ever-increasing quantities from a 
river more or less polluted. } 

Of the communities composing the metropolitan district, those 
using 80 per cent. of the full amount of water will need the metro- 
politan supply nearly as soon as it can be furnished. It is probably 
possible for those using 10 per cent. of the full amount to extend 
their works so that they may give them a supply for twenty or 
twenty-five years, and the remaining 10 per cent. will need the 
metropolitan supply within a shorter time. 

The works of distribution have been so designed that the first cost 
will be increased as little as practicable, and that they may be in 
condition to supply these communities when they shall need the 
’ water, by additions to the works first constructed ; but some expense 
must necessarily be incurred at first, on account of the prospective 
use by these communities. 

For the purpose of determining which cities and towns should be 
included in the district to be formed, a careful review has been 
undertaken of all the facts within our reach which have a bearing 
upon this question, — facts which will be found duly stated in the 
subjoined report of the engineer, Mr. Stearns; and we accordingly 
recommend that the cities of Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, 
Lynn, Malden, Medford, Newton, Quincy, Somerville; Waltham 
and Woburn, and the towns of Arlington, Belmont, Brookline, Hyde 
Park, Lexington, Melrose, Milton, Nahant, Revere, Saugus, Stone- 
ham, Swampscott, Wakefield, Watertown, Winchester and Winthrop, 
twenty-eight cities and towns, containing, in 1890, 848,012 inhabi- 
tants, constitute the metropolitan water district. 
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Inasmuch as the cities of Cambridge, Lynn, Newton, Waltham 
and Woburn, and the towns of Brookline, Lexington, Nahant, 
Saugus, Swampscott and Winchester, together containing, in 1890, 
210,252 inhabitants, believe that they have a suflicient supply for 
some years to come, we do not recommend that they be provided 
with water from the metropolitan supply until they formally express 
their wish for it. These municipalities contained about one-fourth 
of all the people living in the proposed district in the year 1890. 
We have no hesitation in recording our own belief that the period 
at which this supply will be demanded by them is much nearer than 
they now anticipate; but their participation in the scheme is not 
essential to the success of the undertaking, nor will their absence 
render the immediate procuring of a new water supply any the less 
necessary. 

After a thorough revision of all the sources of water which have 
been suggested or which we could discover, we selected three which 
seemed worthy of critical examination, — Lake Winnipiseogee in 
New Hampshire, the Merrimack River above Lowell and the Nashua 
River above Clinton. 

Lake Winnipiseogee has for many years been held to be the ideal 
of all that was needed in the way of a perfect source of pure water, 
and it is capable of furnishing an abundant and excellent supply. 
The clear depths of its waters and the apparent freedom from pollu- 
tion along its shores, unlike many of the artificial reservoirs hitherto 
constructed, have created so strong a popular belief in its necessary 
superiority to anything artificial that it may not be out of place to 
direct attention for a moment to some of the defects to be found 
even here. The permanent population on the territory draining to 
the lake is not large, — 35 persons per square mile; but the attrac- 
tive shores have become the favorite summer camping-ground of 
thousands, and the amount of the most serious forms of pollution 
directly entering the water of the lake must be large and ever-grow- 
ing. Even though the State of New Hampshire might allow a cer- 
tain amount of water to be taken from this lake for domestic water 
supply within her own limits, it is not probable that she would con- 
sent to the withdrawal of amounts of water so large as to injure her 
own manufacturing industries, or to give to the people of another 
State any authority to interfere by police regulations with the un- 
hampered enjoyment by her own citizens of her beautiful pleasure- 
grounds. 
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The expense, however, of constructing a conduit over the shortest 
and best route which it has been possible to discover, and for dis- 
tributing this water through the district, amounts to $34,000,000. 
This large sum does not include the cost of the damages inflicted by 
the diversion of water and charges incident thereto ; and we are con- 
fident that the water thus obtained would have no greater value than 
supplies which can be obtained at much smaller cost within the limits 
of this State and protected by our own laws. 

Examinations have also been made with the view of taking the 
water of the Merrimack River above Lowell, subjecting it to efficient 
filtration and bringing it down into the metropolitan district. The 
quantity of water that could be obtained in this way and for this pur- 
pose is unlimited; and, if there were no way of obtaining a better 
supply of water and one which was above suspicion, it would be 
practicable to introduce water from that source at a cost somewhat 
less than from any other source considered. 

The estimated cost of filtering and conveying this water to the 
metropolitan district is $17,500,000; but in the opinion of the 
Board it will be better to pay 10 per cent. more for a supply from a 
source that has not been polluted. The experiments carried on by 
this Board for a succession of years at an experiment station in 
Lawrence under the immediate direction of H. F. Mills, C.E., a 
member of this Board, and the filter constructed in connection with 
the water works of that city, have shown that waters as polluted as 
those of the Merrimack can be effectually filtered and rendered safe 
for domestic use; but it is also true that filtering areas require 
continuous care on the part of well-trained attendants, and that, in 
a few instances at least, inefficient administration or inherent defects 
of construction have allowed disease germs to pass through filters 
which were assumed, by good authority, to be a sufficient protec- 
tion. 

We are the more easily led to reject the filtered waters of the 
polluted Merrimack because we have found an entirely satisfactory 
water in the South Branch of the Nashua River above the city of 
Clinton. We find that the conduit of the Boston water works was 
built of much larger capacity than was needed for the conveyance 
of the amount of water to be derived from the Sudbury River, being 
capable of taking 50,000,000 gallons a day more than is at present 
supplied to it. The territory from which an additional supply for 
this district may be sought is thus moved out to the westerly end 
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of this conduit, or to the westerly end of the valley and reservoir 
connected with this conduit. 

The first source of considerable size found to the west of this 
point is the above-named South Branch of the Nashua, which, at the 
city of Clinton, has a water-shed of 118.23 square miles, consisting 
of a sparsely settled district containing but 69 persons to the square 
mile. The southerly and easterly slopes of Wachusett Mountain 
which bound this territory to the north and west are not well 
adapted to agriculture, and offer few inducements to the establish- 
ment of manufactures. In this section the rate of increase of popu- 
lation has been very slight, and the distance from centres of 
population is such that no more rapid rate of growth can be expected 
in the future. 

In this river, a short distance above the Lancaster Mills in Clin- 
ton, a dam can be built which will raise the water 107 feet above 
the surface of the existing mill-pond, and flowing to the average 
depth of 46 feet an area of 6} square miles, with its high-water mark 
385 feet above the level of high tide in Boston harbor. This reser- 
voir will have a capacity of 63,000,000,000 gallons, and the terri- 
tory draining into it will supply, in a series of very dry years, 
111,000,000 gallons of water daily, which, with the 62,000,000 
gallons obtainable from the Sudbury and Cochituate water-sheds, 
will make the total capacity of the combined sources 173,000,000 
gallons, which is double the capacity of all the sources now utilized 
by the metropolitan district. 

The reservoir can be connected with the new Reservoir No. 5 now 
constructing by the city of Boston in the Sudbury River system. 
The connection would be made by an aqueduct a little less than 9 
miles long, and an open channel about 3 miles long following the 
course of an existing brook. This aqueduct is designed to be built 
low enough to take water from the level of the present mill-pond in 
Clinton; so that, should it become necessary to increase the supply 
to the metropolitan district before the dam and reservoir are com- 
pleted, the ordinary flow of the river could be brought down into 
the Sudbury system as soon as the aqueduct is built. 

The very great merit of the plan now submitted is to be found in 
the fact that this extension of the chain of the metropolitan water 
supplies to the valley of the Nashua will settle forever the future 
water policy of the district, for a comparatively inexpensive conduit 
can be constructed through to the valley of the Ware River, and 
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_ beyond the Ware River lies the valley of the Swift; and, in a future 

so far distant that we do not venture to give a date to it, are portions 
of the Westfield and Deerfield rivers, capable, when united, of fur- 
nishing a supply. of the best water for a municipality larger than any 
now found in the world. 

The expense of this great scheme is comparatively moderate, 
because the water-sheds in question are sparsely settled, lie among 
| the higher regions of the State, and are not likely to become the seat 
_ | of manufacturing industries. Moreover, all these streams can be 

| brought down by their own natural flow from appropriate reservoirs 

to the existing distributing basins in the metropolitan district. 
_ The water in the South Branch of the Nashua River is at present 
of good quality, and, with the small population upon its drainage 
area, it will not be difficult to protect it from impurities in the 
| future; but, in the opinion of the Board, the large reservoir to be 
constructed will serve as a means of very much improving the quality 
of the water; its area and depth are so great that it will contain; at 
| nearly all stages at which it is proposed to hold the water, a full 
| year’s supply when double the quantity now used in the metropolitan 
| district is drawn from it and the Sudbury and Cochituate areas. 
i | During the long period through which water remains in this reservoir 
a bleaching and purifying process will go on, which will probably 
cause the death of all the disease germs which may be turned into it 
| from contributing streams, and the water thus become more agreea- 
| ble to the sight and taste, and be, in fact, more wholesome than the 
present water from any of its contributing streams. In order that 
this may be the case, the Board has thought best to increase the 
depth of the reservoir by raising the dam, and to remove from its 
| area the vegetable matter and soil which may cover it, and thus 
expend about $4,000,000 in rendering the water of the best quality 
practicable. 

So many advantages are offered by larger storage reservoirs, as 
compared with the smaller basins, which local geographical peculiar- 
ities have compelled the metropolitan district to build hitherto, that 
it has seemed advisable to us to urge the completest possible prepa- 
ration of this new reservoir. 

After this new water has been brought into the Sudbury system, 
it will pass down into Chestnut Hill Reservoir, where it will for the 
first time require'to be pumped to an elevation of 30 feet, sufficient 
to give an additional head to the Boston low-service system and to 
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carry over to Spot Pond the supply needed for the northerly portion 
of the metropolitan district. In our estimates of cost a sum of money 
has been set aside for the improvement of Spot Pond, principally 
for removing its shallow flowage, and we believe it will then be a 
valuable distributing reservoir and restored to its normal height. 

It is estimated that no other conduit will be required in addition 
to the present one from Sudbury River to Chestnut Hill Reservoir 
for ten or more years; but before the end of this period it will be 
necessary to build an additional conduit, extending from Reservoir 
No. 5 of the Boston water works to a point in the town of Weston 
not far from the Charles River, at such a height that the water may 
be conveyed in pipes to Spot Pond, and be distributed through the 
low-service system in the metropolitan district by gravity. This 
aqueduct will be 13} miles long, and is designed to convey 
250,000,000 gallons of water per day. 

Spot Pond is selected for a general distributing reservoir in order 
that the low-service district may have a pressure 30 or 40 feet 
greater than would be supplied by Chestnut Hill Reservoir; this 
increased pressure is rendered necessary in order to include large 
areas in the district which would be inadequately served by the 
lower reservoir and by the custom of constructing yery high 
buildings upon the low-lying territory. 

The method of distributing the water over the metropolitan district 
is given in detail in the report of the chief engineer ; it is designed to 
supply to each community within the district a sufficient quantity of 
water for its use at a pressure sufficient for all requirements within 
its territory, and it will be feasible to supply all the highest portions 
of the district. more efficiently than at present from a much smaller 
number of stations and at a much diminished charge for annual 
maintenance. 

In considering the plans for the proposed reservoir above the 
Lancaster Mills, we have been impressed by the very serious changes 
which will be produced in the towns of Boylston and West Boy Iston. 
It does not appear to us to be a very important objection to our plan 
that certain mill sites will be 80 feet beneath the surface of the basin, 
nor that the homes of many industrious people dependent upon these 
mills for their living will be also submerged, because all these can be 
paid for, and an equivalent will be given, — damages for which we 
have caused careful estimates to be made. But we have not deemed 
it to be within our province to decide upon a plan for making good 
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the many other losses that must of necessity fall upon these sorely 
diminished townships, — the burden of a town debt for which much 
of the available security has been taken away, the loss of a near mar- 
ket for the farmer upon the outskirts of the town, and the many 
other losses which will naturally suggest themselves. We can only 
State that we recognize the existence ey; these losses, that we believe 
some form of compensation should be granted, and that the benefit 
to the metropolitan district by reason of a pure water supply in 
abundant quantity will be so great that this district, which contains 
more than half the taxable property of the State, can afford to pay 
for all the injury inflicted; at the same time we must leave the sug- 
gestion, even, of the nature of the remedy, to the wisdom of your 
honorable body. 


The total assessed valuation of West Boylston for 1894 was : . $951,610 
_ Assessed value of property to be taken, . é ‘ : ; . 557,730 
The total assessed valuation of Boylston for 1304 9 was . cP? SS OSS 
Assessed value of property to be taken, . ‘ : ‘ : : - 165,200 


In preparing the estimates for the cost of the great work here 
sketched out, we have brought to our assistance the best expert aid, 
and believe that the works can be constructed within the estimates 
_ which have been liberally made with the usual allowance for contin- 
- gencies. 

It may also be of interest to you to know that, of the whole water- 
shed of the Nashua River above the city of Nashua in New Hamp- 
shire, at which place the Nashua enters the Merrimack, the proposed 
reservoir cuts off 22 per cent.; but, with the provision which is in- 
serted in the draft of an act herewith submitted for allowing a stated 
quantity of water to be discharged into the mill-pond below the 
reservoir dam, the deprivation of water will not be so extensive as 
the proportion of reservoir water-shed to the whole water-shed of the 
_ Nashua would indicate. 

The estimates of cost have been made by Mr. Stearns, the chief 
engineer of the Board. They have been made from carefully pre- 
pared designs, and are intended to be sufficient to include the full 
Cost of the completed work. 

The cost of the works necessary to supply all the communities of 
the metropolitan district for the next ten years with the main part 
of the works of sufficient capacity for a long future is estimated as 
follows : — 
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Reservoir on Nashua River, including the cost of land, buildings and 
water rights taken, the relocation of roads and railroads, the re- 
moval of all soil from the site of the reservoir, the construction of 


dams and dikes and all incidental expenses, . $ ? ’ - $9,105,000 © 
Improvement of the water-shed of the Nashua River and of the Stony 

Brook branch of the Sudbury River by the diversion and purifica- . 

tion of sewage and drainage of swamps, 513,000 


Aqueduct from the Nashua River to the Sudbury water-shed and open 
channel from the end of the aqueduct to Reservoir No.5, . i 2,265,000 
Additional forty-eight-inch pipe from Dam No.3 to Dam No.1land | 
across the Rosemary valley, { : : : é 3 ; 
Pumping stations, reservoirs and pipe systems for elevating and dis- 
tributing water to all of the cities and towns in the metropolitan 
district, including the improvement of Spot Pond, . . : 
Damages for the diversion of water from the Nashua River and inci- 
dental damages not included above, : é ; ’ ; 4 1,500,000 


— 


78,800 


Total first cost of proposed works for supplying water to ail of 
the cities and towns in the metropolitan district, . " . $19,045,800 


The estimates of damages for the diversion of water from the 
Nashua River are believed by the Board to be ample to cover all — 
reasonable demands, and are made large enough so that it is prob-— 
able that some of the more important can be settled within the esti- — 


mate without litigation. 
It is not proposed in the driest year to lower the water in the 


reservoir more than sixty feet, and there will always be a great fall | 


between the surface of the water in the reservoir and in the aqueduct 


leading from it. It is estimated that this fall may be utilized to fur- — 


nish 1,000 horse-power by day and 500 horse-power by night for 
the first fifteen years, and nearly as much for the following years. 


The estimated first cost of the proposed works for supplying water 
to all of the cities and towns in the metropolitan district is, as 
above stated, . Bade ak ; ofits : 4 ‘ é . $19,045,800 

Within the next ten years, if the water is used by all of the cities 
and towns, there will be required an additional expenditure for an 
aqueduct from Reservoir No. 5 to Weston, and for main pipes and 
an aqueduct therefrom to the existing distributing system and to 
Spot Pond of ‘ . : . ; : ; . : 

In the second ten years a further expenditure will be necessary for 
additional pipes from Weston and for improving a portion of the 
Sudbury River water-shed, not included in the first estimate, of . 1,300,000 


4,982,000 


Total expenditure for full development of Nashua River source, 
and for a supply of 173,000,000 gallons of water per day dis- 
tributed to all of the cities and towns in the metropolitan 


district, . . . ee : $25,327,800 


After these twenty years, should the growth of the district be as esti- 
mated, additions will have to be made by adding certain tributaries of 
the Assabet River, or by extending the works to the valley of the Ware 
River, either of which can be done at a comparatively small cost. 


5,584,000 
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The annual cost for interest, sinking fund and maintenance of the 
Works for supplying the whole district when the works are first 
Completed is estimated to be ninety-three cents per inhabitant, and 
the cost will decrease with the growth of population. 

In conclusion, we desire to again call your attention to our pro- 
und conviction of the need of prompt action in entering upon 
| Yorks of construction which cannot for years be completed, and of 
Vhich the absolute necessity will at an early day be forced upon this 
‘ommunity ; and we are confident that we have pointed out an eco- 
omical as well as practicable means of securing one of the most 

‘ssential conditions for healthy human life. 


H. P. WALCOTT,,. 
J. W. HASTINGS, 
Tas, di. MILES 
1s 
G 


. PORTER, 
State Board of Health. 


EXPENDITURES FOR METROPOLITAN WATER 
SuPPLY INVESTIGATIONS. 


ppropriations made in 1893 and 1894, . ; y RT . ‘ - $40,000 00 


4 es 
—— - 


' Expenditures to Feb. 1, 1895 : — 
alaries of engineers, experts and assistants, : . $80,152 36 
Travelling expenses and subsistence of engineers, A 31229 38 
Laborers employed in making borings, . ‘ : , 3,545 05 
Boring apparatus, repairs and materials, . .  . 1,818 90 
Digging teat-phta ce Se Ser As a PT ge 254 30 
inting, . . . ee Mea Tae ER 50 382 
Stationery and iuwine materials, ghee lary Sat Pera tee 368 46 
Instruments and repairs, . . . . ‘ ; 149 73 
Books, maps and map mounting, .  .  . wl 185 49 
Office fixtures and furniture, , ye iter h TOR. 43 55 
Small supplies and miscellaneous expenses, . : 195 25 39,992 74 
Balance, . ; E : : x $7 26 
; 
| 
, An additional appropriation of $2,500, for continuing and com- 
| 


_ pleting the investigations, plans and report, became available Feb. 
12, 1895. 
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AN ACT to provide for the building, maintenance and operation of 
a system of water supply for the metropolitan water district, 


Section 1. The governor, by and with the consent of the council, shall 
appoint three men, inhabitants of the Commonwealth, who shall constitute 
a board to be known as the metropolitan water board, and who shall hold 
office, one for the term of five years, one for the term of four years, and 
one for the term of three years, from the first Monday in May in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five; and in the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, and annually thereafter, the governor shall appoint, a8 afore- 
said, one member of said board to hold office for the term of three years, 
beginning with the first Monday in May in the year of his appointment ; 
and if any vacancy occurs in said board by resignation or otherwise the 
governor shall in like manner appoint a member for the residue of the term 
in which said vacancy occurs, and may, with the consent of the council, 
remove any member of the board. The chairman of the board shall receive a 
salary of $5,000 per year, and the other members a salary of $4,000 per year. 

Srcrion 2. Said board shall, as soon as may be after its appointment 
and annually thereafter on the first Monday of May, organize by the choice 
of one of its members as chairman, and may from time to time appoint an 
engineer, a secretary, and such other agents, officers, clerks and servants 
as it deems necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, and may em- 
ploy counsel. It may determine the duties and compensation of such ap- 
pointees, remove the same at pleasure and make all reasonable rules and 
regulations. On or before the first Wednesday in January in each year 
said board shall make report of its proceedings to the general court, to- 
gether with a full statement.of its receipts and disbursements, such report 
to be numbered as one of the series of public documents, and four thousand 
five hundred copies thereof shall be printed annually. 

Section 3. The cities and towns for which said board shall provide a 
water supply are the cities of Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Lynn, 
Malden, Medford, Newton, Quincy, Somerville, Waltham and Woburn, 
and the towns of Arlington, Belmont, Brookline, Hyde Park, Lexington, 
Melrose, Milton, Nahant, Revere, Saugus, Stoneham, Swampscott, Wake- 
field, Watertown, Winchester and Winthrop, which cities and towns shall 
constitute the metropolitan water district: provided, however, that the said 
board shall not furnish a supply of water to the cities of Cambridge, Lynn, 
Newton, Waltham and Woburn, and the towns of Brookline, Lexington, 
Nahant, Saugus, Swampscott and Winchester until requested to do so by 
the city, or by the inhabitants of the town voting in town meeting, in case 
the water works are owned by the city or town, or by the water company, 
acting by its board of directors, in case the city or town is supplied with 
water by a water company; but this provision shall not be held to pre- 
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Vent the said board from furnishing by agreement, from pipes located in 
or passing through any city or town, water for extinguishing fires, or to 
prevent a failure of the supply in said city or town in the case of accident 
or other emergency. 

Section 4. The said board shall construct, maintain and operate a sys- 
tem of water supply for the benefit of the cities and towns before mentioned, 
which system shall be in substantial accordance with the plans reported and 
recommended by the state board of health in its report to the legislature of 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-five; and for this purpose it may 
make all necessary contracts for the construction of the dams, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, pumping stations, main-pipe systems and other works required 
for or incidental to furnishing the aforesaid cities and towns with a supply 
of pure water and for improving and protecting the purity of the supply, 
or may, where deemed advisable, carry on such construction or work by 
day labor. 

Section 5. Said board, acting in behalf and in the name of the Com- 
Monwealth, may take and hold by purchase or otherwise, as far as may be 
hecessary or advisable in the opinion of said board to carry out the pro- 
Visions of this act, and convey to, into or through said metropolitan dis- 
trict,\ all or any part of the water, except as hereinafter provided, of the 
South Branch of the Nashua river at and above the dam at the Lancaster 
Mills in the town of Clinton, also the water of Sandy Pond, so-called, 
in said town of Clinton, and the waters which may flow into and from 
Said river and pond, any water rights in or upon said river and pond at 
or above the points hereinbefore mentioned in said town of Clinton, and 
any lands in fee or rights and easements in land, and any existing reser- 
Voirs, ponds, aqueducts, pipes, pumping stations, or other works now 
Owned or controlled by any city or cities, town or towns or water company 
in the metropolitan district; and the said board may also contract with 
any city, town or water company for pumping or conveying through pipes 
any part of the water furnished by it for the supply of the metropolitan 
district. When any lands, water courses, rights of way or easements, or 
any reservoirs, ponds, aqueducts, pipes, pumping stations or other works 
are so taken or entered and used in any manner other than by purchase or 
agreement, said board shall, and in all cases may within thirty days of such 
taking or entering and using, cause to be recorded in the registry of deeds 
for the county or district in which such lands, water courses, rights of way 
or easements, or reservoirs, ponds, aqueducts, pipes, pumping stations or 
Other works lie, a description of the same as certain as is required in a 
Common conveyance of land, with a statement of the purpose for which 
the same is taken or entered and used, which description shall be signed 
by a majority of said board; and upon such record the fee of or easement 
in the lands, water courses, rights of way or easements, reservoirs, ponds, 
4queducts, pipes, pumping stations or other works so taken or purchased 
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Srction 9. Whenever said board shall dig up any road, street or way, 
as aforesaid, it shall, so far as practicable, restore the same to as good 
order and condition as the same was in when such digging commenced, and 
the Commonwealth shall at all times indemnify and save harmless the sevy- 
eral cities and towns, within which such roads, streets or ways may be, 
against all damages which may be recovered against them respectively, and 
shall reimburse to them all expenses which they shall incur by reason of 
any defect and want of repair in any road, street or way, caused by the 
construction of any of said aqueducts, conduits or pipes, or by the main- 
taining and repairing of the same, provided that said board shall have due 
and reasonable notice of all claims for such damages or injury and oppor- 
tunity to make a legal defence thereto. 

Section 10. Said board may also alter or change the course or direction 
of any water course, or may, with the consent of the mayor and aldermen 
of cities or selectmen of towns, alter or change the location or grade of 
any highway, townway, public street or way of travel crossed by any aque- 
ducts, conduits or pipes constructed under the provisions of this act, or in 
which such aqueducts, conduits or pipes may be located, subject to the 
same provisions as to holding cities and towns harmless as are contained 
in the last section. 

Section 11. The said board may construct a storage reservoir on the 
South Branch of the Nashua river above the dam at the Lancaster 
Mills and over and near Sandy pond, which shall flood existing streets, 
roads, highways or other ways, and the Central Massachusetts and the 
Worcester, Nashua and Rochester railroads, now both operated by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad Company, in the towns of Clinton, Boylston 
and West Boylston; and as substitutes for the streets, roads, highways 
and other ways, except railways so flooded, the board shall construct new 
roads where necessary, near the margin of the said reservoir, the location, 
width, grade and manner of construction of said roads to be determined 
by mutual agreement between the said board and the selectmen of the 
towns or the county commissioners having authority over the same, or, if 
the parties cannot agree, the matter may be determined by an application 
of either party in writing to the Massachusetts highway commission, which 
is hereby authorized and directed to adjudicate finally upon the same. 

Section 12. The said board may raise, alter or construct upon the 
present or a new location or locations, a railroad or railroads to take the 
place of the existing railroads where they will be either flooded or other- 
wise rendered unavailable by reason of the construction of said reservoir ; 
but the location, grades and manner of raising, altering or constructing 
said roads shall be such as may be mutually agreed between the said board 
and the board of directors of the respective railroad companies interested, 
or it may contract with such companies acting by their directors for the 
raising, altering and construction of the railroads upon the location and in 
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the manner aforesaid. If the said board and the respective railroad com- 
panies cannot agree as to the location and manner of construction of said 
Toad, the matter may be determined by an application of either varty in writ- 
ing, to the Massachusetts board of railroad commissioners, which is hereby 
®uthorized and directed to adjudicate finally upon the same. All damages 
done to such railroad corporations under the provisions of this section shall 
be estimated in the manner provided in sections six and seven; but in esti- 
Mating the damages sustained there shall be taken into account the amount 
of benefit the railroad company may have received from the separation of 
grades or change of location, or otherwise, if any. The said metropolitan 
Water board is hereby authorized, acting for and in the name of the Common- 
Wealth, with the approval of said board of railroad commissioners, to take 
in fee such lands and rights as may be necessary for constructing in a new 
location any part of the railroads aforesaid, and the said metropolitan 
Water board shall and is hereby authorized and required to convey the lands 
So taken to the respective railroad companies, and said railroad companies 
may if they desire also locate their lines over the land so conveyed to them. 

Section 18. The said board shall not reduce the flow of water in the 
South Branch of the Nashua River immediately above the dam at the Lan- 
Caster Mills to less than twelve million gallons in each and every week, and 
in permitting this amount of water to flow, the said board shall as far as 
practicable, supply the water at such times during the week as to meet the 
requirements of the owners of said dam. 

Section 14. Nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
prevent the towns of Clinton, Lancaster, Sterling, Boylston, West Boylston, 
Holden, Rutland, Princeton, Paxton and Leicester, or the city of Worcester, 
from taking from the South Branch of the Nashua River or its tributaries, 
or from the reservoirs constructed under the provisions of this act, so much 
of the water as they have already been or may hereafter be authorized to 
take by the legislature ; but if before the taking of the water by any of the 
Said towns or said city, the Commonwealth has taken and diverted the 
water of the river or has constructed works which will be used by or benefit 
the said town or city, then the said town or city shall pay to the said Com- 
monwealth its fair proportion of the cost incurred by the Commonwealth 
for damages for the diversion of water or for the construction of the afore- 
Said works. If the metropolitan water board and the said city or town 
Cannot agree as to the amount to be paid to the said Commonwealth, the 
matter may be referred by an application of either party in writing, to the 
Commission to be appointed, as provided in section twenty-seven of this act 
and its decision shall be finat. 

Section 15. Any city, town or water company in the metropolitan water 
district may, before the introduction of a water supply by said board into said 
district, supply from its works any other city, town or water company in 
Said district, upon such terms as may be mutually agreed upon between 
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the parties in interest, or it shall furnish such supply if so required by said 
board, to the extent that it can do so without endangering the sufficiency 
of the supply to the city or cities, town or towns regularly supplied from 
its works; and may, after the introduction of a water supply into the dis- 
trict as aforesaid, supply water as aforesaid, for such times and in such 
amounts as may be approved by the metropolitan water board in writing. 
In case of any disagreement as to the capability of the works for furnish- 
ing water the matter may be referred, by an application of either party in 
writing, to the state board of health for adjudication, and its decision as to 
the quantity of water to be supplied at such times and under such condi- 
tions as it may determine, shall be final. If an agreement cannot be made 
between the city, town or water company furnishing the water, and the city, 
town or water company receiving the water as to the sum to be paid for 
water, the matter shall be referred to the commission to be appointed by 
the supreme court as provided in section twenty-seven of this act for adju- 
dication and its decision shall be final. 

Section 16. Any city or town in the metropolitan water distriet shall 
have the right to use the water supplied by its own works without admixture 
with water from the metropolitan water supply if it shall so elect, provided 
the exclusion of the water of the metropolitan supply does not interfere 
with the carrying out of the plans reported and recommended by the state 
board of health in its report to the legislature of the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five. 

Section 17. The metropolitan water board, acting in behalf’ of the 
Commonwealth, after taking the whole or any part of the water sources or 
water works of any city, town or water company, shall, in addition to all 
its powers under this act, as to such water sources and water works, have 
all the powers, rights and privileges which the said city, town or water 
company had at the time of said taking. 

Section 18. All general laws relating to the water supply of cities and 
towns shall hereafter be equally applicable to the water supply of the met- 
ropolitan district, unless such application is inconsistent with the purposes 
of this act. 

Section 19. The metropolitan water board shall furnish water for each 
city and town supplied by it, under sufficient pressure to supply the inhab- 
itants of said city or town without requiring the city, town or water com- 
pany supplying said city or town to pump the water, and it shall either 
discharge the water into a distributing reservoir or tank, or into a main 
pipe or pipes of said city, town or water company as said board may deter- 
mine, and the connections between the metropolitan and local systems shall 
be subject to the direction and control of said board: provided, however, 
that nothing contained in this section shall be construed to authorize any 
city or town now supplied with water by a water company, to introduce 
water works supplied from the metropolitan system until it shall first have 
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acquired the works of the water company, or to prevent the metropolitan 
Water board from furnishing water to any city, town or water company 
under a less pressure, by agreement with said city, town or water company. 

Section 20. When any city or cities, or town or towns in the metro- 
politan water district shall take the franchise, works and property of any 
Water company in said district, the compensation to be allowed and paid 
for the franchise of such company shall not be increased by reason of the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 21. The state board of health is hereby authorized and required 
to make rules and regulations for the sanitary protection of the waters of 
the South Branch of the Nashua River, and any other waters taken 
or used by the metropolitan water board for supplying water to the 
Metropolitan district, and may impose penalties for the violation of or non- 
Compliance with these rules or regulations, not exceeding two hundred 
dollars in any one case to be recovered by complaint or indictment; 
and the metropolitan water board or its duly authorized agents may 
enter any lands, mills, factories, or other buildings for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether sources of pollution exist, and whether the rules 
and regulations made by the state board of health are complied with. 
On complaint by the metropolitan water board of the violation of 
Said rules and regulations, the superior court in the county in which said 
Violation is said to have occurred shall have jurisdiction to enforce the said 
Tules and regulations by injunction or by other legal or equitable remedy. 
The rules and regulations made by the state board of health shall not take 
effect until they have been approved by the supreme judicial court for the 
Commonwealth. 

Section 22. When the state board of health shall for the protection of 
the water supply of the metropolitan water district make regulations, the 
execution of which will require the providing of some public means of 
removal or purification of sewage, the metropolitan water board shall con- 
Struct and maintain such works or means of sewage disposal, and the 
expense of such construction and maintenance shall be borne by the Com- 
Monwealth as part of the cost of construction and maintenance of the 
netropolitan water district water supply to be provided for and distributed 

Under the provisions of this act. 
Section 23. The metropolitan water board shall at all times keep full, 
accurate and separate accounts of its receipts, expenditures, disburse- 
Ments, assets and liabilities, and shall include an abstract of the same in 
its annual report to the General Court. 

Section 24. The state board of health shall, on the organization of 
the metropolitan water board, transfer and deliver over to said board, such 
Plans, maps and other information acquired during the surveys and investi- 
Sations as may be needed to give said board full information of the results 
of the surveys and investigations made by said board of health. 
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Section 25. The metropolitan water board is hereby authorized to 
utilize the fall of the water at the proposed dam to be built by it in the 
town of Clinton to produce and furnish power by any suitable means for 
use upon its works and for the use of the Lancaster Mills or its successors 
in said town, and it may produce and furnish power to the towns of 
Clinton and Lancaster and any person or corporation therein, or it may 
generate electricity and distribute the same to the towns of Clinton and 
Lancaster, or any person or corporation therein for any purpose: provided, 
however, that it shall not furnish or distribute power or electricity to said 
towns or any person or corporation therein, except the Lancaster Mills or 
its successors, without the consent of said towns, each for itself, obtained 
by vote of its inhabitants in town meeting. The said board is authorized 
to sell the power so furnished or supplied by contract or otherwise,.and 
such contracts may be made for any length of time not exceeding fifteen 
years. 

Section 26. To meet the expenses incurred under the provisions of 
this act, the treasurer and receiver-general shall, with the approval of the 
governor and council, issue from time to time scrip or certificates of debt 
in the name and behalf of the Commonwealth, and under its seal, for an 
amount not exceeding nineteen million dollars, for a term not exceeding 
forty years. Said scrip or certificates of debt shall be issued as registered 
bonds or with interest coupons attached, and shall bear interest not exceed- 
ing four per cent. per annum payable semi-annually on the first days of 
January and July of each year. Said scrip or certificates of debt shall be 
designated on the face as the Metropolitan Water Loan, shall be counter- 
signed by the governor, and shall be deemed a pledge of the faith and credit 
of the Commonwealth, and the principal and interest shall be paid at the 
time specified therein, in gold coin of the United States or its equivalent, 
and said scrip or certificates of debt shall be sold and disposed of at pub- 
lie auction, or in such other mode, and at such times and prices, and in 
such amounts, and at such rates of interest, not exceeding the rate above 
specified, as the treasurer and receiver-general with the approval of the 
governor and council shall from time to time deem best. The treasurer 
and receiver-general shall, on issuing any of said scrip or certificates of 
debt, establish a sinking fund and apportion an amount to be paid thereto 
each year, sufficient with its accumulations to extinguish the debt at 
maturity. Any premium realized on the sale of said scrip or certificates 
of debt, shall be applied to the payment of the interest of said loan as it 
accrues. 

Section 27. The supreme judicial court sitting in equity shall, upon 
the application of the metropolitan water board, after notice to each of 
the cities, towns and water companies in the metropolitan water district, 
appoint three commissioners who shall not be residents of said cities 
or towns, who shall, after due notice and hearing, and in such manner as 
they shall deem just and equitable, determine the proportion in which each 
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of said cities and towns shall annually pay money into the treasury of 
the Commonwealth for the term of five years next following the year of 
the first issue of said scrip or certificates, 1o meet the interest and sinking- 
fund requirements for each of said years, as estimated by the treasurer 
of the Commonwealth, and to meet the cost of maintenance and operation 
of said system for each of said years, as estimated by the metropolitan 
water board and certified to said treasurer. In making their award the 
commissioners shall take into account the extent to which the sources or 
works belonging to the separate municipalities are used for furnishing, 
Storing, pumping and conveying the water supplied to the metropolitan 
district by the metropolitan water board, and shall also take into account 
the capacity of the sources and works retained by any city, town or water 
company, for the supply of the city or cities, town or towns now supplied 
by them, and the amount of water actually supplied therefrom; and when 
Said award shail have been accepted by said court, the same shall be a final 
and conclusive adjudication of all such matters herein referred to said com- 
missioners, and shall be binding on all parties. When any city or cities, 
town or towns, or parts thereof, are supplied with water by a water com- 
pany the said water company shall pay the sum apportioned to the city | 
or cities, town or towns supplied by it, and in case said water company 
shall furnish only a part of the water supplied to said city or cities, town 
or towns, it shall pay such proportion as may be fixed by said commis- 
Sioners. The said commissioners shall also, in the manner aforesaid, 
adjudicate the matters which may be brought before them under the provisions 
of sections fourteen and fifteen, and its award when accepted by said court 
Shall be final and conclusive. In the discharge of their duties the said 
commissioners may employ experts to advise them at the expense of the 
Commonwealth. 

Section 28. Before the expiration of said term of five years and every 
five years thereafter, three commissioners, who shall not be residents of 
any of the cities or towns constituting the metropolitan water district, 
Shall be appointed as aforesaid, who shall in the manner aforesaid deter- 
mine the proportion in which each of said cities, towns and water 
Companies shall annually pay money into the treasury of the Common- 
Wealth, as aforesaid, for the next succeeding terms of five years, 
together with any deficiency in the amount previously paid in, as found by 
Said treasurer, and shall return their award into said court; and when said 
award shall have been accepted by said court, the same shall be a final and 
Conclusive adjudication of all matters herein referred to said commissioners 
and shall be binding on all parties. : 

Section 29. The metropolitan water board shall annually estimate the 
Cost of maintenance and operation of the works under its charge for the 
ensuing year, and certify the same to the treasurer who shall apportion said 
€xpenses in the manner provided in the following section. 
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Section 30. The amount of money required each year from each city 
and town and water company of the metropolitan water district to meet the 
interest, sinking-fund requirements and expenses aforesaid, shall be esti- 
mated by the treasurer of the Commonwealth in accordance with the pro- 
portion determined as aforesaid, and shall be included in and made a part 
of the sum charged to each city or town, and be assessed upon it in the 
apportionment and assessment of its annual state tax, excepting such por- 
tions or the whole of the assessment against any city or town as are by the 
provisions of this act to be paid by the water company supplying said city 
or town or a part thereof; and said treasurer shall in each year notify each 
city and town and water company of the amount of such assessment and 
the same shall be paid by the city or town into the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth at the time required for the payment of its state tax, and by 
the water company in quarterly payments on or before the last day of the 
third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth months of the calendar year. 

Section 31. The metropolitan water board may, from time to time, by 
public or private sale, dispose of any property, real or personal, no longer 
needed for the construction or maintenance of the works under its charge ; 
and the net proceeds of such sales, after deducting all necessary expenses 
incurred thereby, shall be paid into the treasury of the Commonwealth, 
and if any part of the appropriation or fund from which the payment for 
such property was originally made remains unexpended, shall be credited 
to said appropriation or fund, and otherwise shall be credited to and 
become a part of the sinking fund established under this act. Any other 
income or receipts derived from any operations carried on under the 
direction of said board shall be paid into the treasury as aforesaid and 
shall be applied to the payment of the interest on the metropolitan water 
loan as it accrues. 

Secrion 32. The supreme judicial court shall have jurisdiction in equity 
to enforce the provisions of this act and shall fix and determine the com- 
pensation of all commissioners, and of experts employed by them, ap- 
pointed by said court under the provisions hereof. 

Srction 33. Whoever wantonly or maliciously corrupts, pollutes or 
diverts any of the water or any part thereof taken under this act, or injures 
any structure, work or other property owned, held or used by the Common- 
wealth under the authority and for the purpose of this act, shall forfeit and 
pay to the Commonwealth three times the amount of damages resulting 
therefrom, to be recovered in an action of tort brought in the county where 
the prohibited act is done, and this section shall apply to corporations as 
well as to natural persons. 

Section 34. Whoever wantonly or any corrupts, pollutes or 
diverts any of the water or any part thereof taken under this act, or injures 
any structure, work or other property owned, held or used by the Com- 
monwealth under the authority and for the purpose of this act shall in. 


. 
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addition to the forfeiture of treble damages provided for in the thirty-third 
Section of this act, on indictment and conviction be punished by fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment not exceeding ten 
years in the house of correction, or in the state prison, in the discretion of » 
the court; and this section shall, so far as may be, apply to corporations 
as well as to natural persons. 

Secrion 35. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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REPORT OF THE CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


Boston, Feb. 5, 1895. 


To H. F. Mirts, A.M., C.E., Chairman of Committee on Water Supply and Sew- 
erage of the State Board of Health. 

Sir : — Your chief engineer, Mr. Stearns, has asked me to give my 
views regarding the best source from which to draw an additional 
supply of water for the cities and towns within what has been de- 
nominated the ‘‘ metropolitan district,” and also upon the scheme of 
works proposed by him for utilizing the waters of the Nashua River. 

Investigations made for the city of Boston, some twenty years 
ago, make me acquainted with most of the sources within fifty miles 
of the city, discussed in his report. 

Last summer I visited with him the basin of the proposed reser- 
voir on the Nashua, and examined the sites of the dam and dikes 
and the area to be overflowed. Since then I have discussed with 
him, from time to time, various plans and questions relating to 
methods of construction, capacity of conduits, etc., and have read 
with care the reports and estimates placed in my hands. 

Mr. Stearns, on page 6 of his report, gives a table showing that 
the average daily capacity in a dry year of the works now supplying 
the metropolitan district is 83,700,000 gallons; that the average 
daily consumption of water in this district was, in 1894, 79,046,000 
gallons, and that the estimated consumption in 1898 is 100,026,000 
gallons. These figures point out, with more force than any argument 
can give, the necessity for prompt action to secure an additional sup- 
ply. The table also shows that this is a need not only of the district 
as a whole, but also of a majority of the cities and towns compris- 
ing it. 

General considerations would lead to the belief that this additional 
supply could be more economically obtained by joint than by inde- 
pendent action; and Mr. Stearns has pointed out, with considerable 
detail, the advantages to be gained in saving of cost and in purity of 
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water by building a single system of works to bring the supply from 
a source of large capacity. 

Considering the state of the existing supplies as to quantity and 
quality, the rate of growth of the populations and the increasing use 
of water per capita, it seems clear that the new source should have a 
capacity to supply not less than 100,000,000 gallons per day as an 
addition to the existing supplies that may be retained in use; and, 
unless of much greater capacity than above mentioned, it is desirable 
that it should be so situated that its supply may be largely supple- 
mented in a not distant future by providing a larger volume of stor- 
age on its water-shed or by connecting other sources with it. 

Of the sources available for supplying the metropolitan district, 
all but the Nashua, the Charles and the Merrimack rivers, Lake 
Winnipiseogee in New Hampshire and Sebago Lake in Maine, may 
be thrown out of consideration as obviously inferior either for want 
of capacity or because they would furnish unacceptable water ; and 
On closer examination it is found that the Charles, although it has a 
drainage area above the suggested point of taking of 156 square 
miles, would not furnish a large supply. By building a dam at 
South Natick, and others higher up in the water-shed, it is prob- 
able the average daily yield of the Charles could be brought to 
100,000,000 gallons, but the whole of it would not be available for 
a supply to the metropolitan district. 

From 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 gallons per day should be allowed 
to flow in the river bed for the benefit of the cities and towns on its 
lower reaches. Its available capacity of supply may be taken at 
75,000,000 gallons per day. 

Water to be derived from this source, as compared with that from 
the Nashua, would be much inferior in quality. The population per 
Square mile of water-shed is much larger, the water as it flows in the 
tiver has a higher color, and, above all, the opportunity for purifica- 
tion would be very much less in the shallow storage basin that might 
be built in the valley of the Charles than in the very large and deep 
basin proposed for the Nashua. 

The Charles, therefore, may also be set aside from further consid- 
eration, for deficiency both in quantity of supply and in good 
quality of water. 

The Merrimack River would furnish an abundant supply for all 
time, as its dry-weather daily flow at Lowell is estimated at fully 
1,000,000,000 gallons. But experience at Lowell and Lawrence 
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has demonstrated that the unpurified water is not safe for domestic 
use; to make it so, it must be filtered. 

The works for diverting the water from the river and conveying it 
to Spot Pond would consist of a pumping station at the river, a 
conduit from the river to the filter beds, covered filter beds in Wil- 
mington, a conduit from this point to a pumping station in Woburn, 
and force mains and conduit between this pumping station and Spot 
Pond. 

In estimating the value of this river as a source of supply, careful 
consideration must be given to the polluted condition of the water 
and to the difficulties to be met in operating and maintaining the 
works for purifying and conveying the supply. 

It is plain that, with a pumping station on the Merrimack, filters 
at Wilmington and a second pumping station at Woburn, at each of 
which places a considerable force of men must be employed, efficient 
administration would be more difficult and the possibility of an in- 
terruption to the service would be greater than with a gravitation 
supply. The cost of operating per million gallons supplied would, 
of course, be high, as the water must be both filtered and pumped. 

Experience abroad, and for one year with the supply to the city 
of Lawrence in this State, seems to demonstrate that water which 
has been considerably contaminated by sewage may be rendered 
reasonably safe for domestic use by filtering through sand. But the 
process must be thorough; that is, it must be carried on consci- 
entiously and under skilful management. The consequences of 
carelessness or inefficiency may be so serious that it appears quite 
unwise to select for a supply a polluted water that must be filtered, 
when sources yielding uncontaminated water can be utilized at a 
reasonable cost. 

The Merrimack as a source of supply must therefore be consid- 
ered inferior to the Nashua. 

Either Lake Winnipiseogee or Sebago Lake would furnish an 
abundant supply of very pure water. Both of them, however, are 
outside the limits of this State, and the cost.of works for bringing 
their waters to the metropolitan district, even if the right to do so 
could be obtained, would be so large that they must be classed as 
inferior to the Nashua as desirable sources of supply to this district. 

Mr. Stearns, in a chapter of his report entitled ‘*‘ General remarks 
regarding sources of water supply,” makes an excellent statement of 
the general considerations that govern the selection of a source of 
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water supply for domestic purposes ; and in later chapters he demon- 
strates that a practically unlimited supply of very pure water may be 
obtained at a reasonable cost for works from the South Branch of the 
Nashua River and other water-sheds that can be readily connected 
with it. 

He also describes the works that he recommends to be built to 
impound and purify the water and convey it to and distribute it 
throughout the metropolitan district. He gives an estimate of the 
cost of the works, and, as a basis for the estimate, he has made 
designs for the dam, dikes, conduits and other structures. 

I have studied the general scheme of works and examined the 
designs of details and the estimates of cost with sufficient care to feel 
justified in saying I am of opinion that the general scheme is a good 
one, that the designs are ample for the purpose and well conceived, 
and that the estimates of cost are reliable. 

Considering the quantity, quality and cost of supply, I believe 
that the South Branch of the Nashua River is by far the best avail- 
able source from which to draw an additional supply of pure water 
for the metropolitan district. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOS. P. DAVIS, 


Consulting Engineer. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINERR. 


To H. F. Mirts, A.M., C.E., Chairman of Committee on 
Water Supply and Sewerage of the State Board of Health. 


Srr:— At the meeting of the State Board of Health on July 6, 
1893, I was directed to take charge, as chief engineer, under the 
' supervision of your committee, of the investigations relative to 
procuring a water supply for the city of Boston and its sub- 
urbs. The State Board of Health was authorized to make these 
investigations by chapter 459 of the Acts of 1893, and their nature 
is indicated by sections 1 and 2 of this chapter, which are as 
follows : — 


Section 1. The state board of health is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate, consider and report upon the question of a water supply for 
the city of Boston and its suburbs within a radius of ten miles from the 
State house, and for such other cities and towns as in its opinion should be 
included in connection therewith. 

Section 2. The said board shall forthwith proceed to investigate and con- 
Sider this subject, including all questions relating to the quantity of water 
to be obtained from available sources, its quality, the best methods of pro- 
tecting the purity of the water, the construction, operation and mainten- 
ance of works for storing, conveying, or purifying the water, the cost of 
the same, the damages to property, and all other matters pertaining to the 
Subject. 


In order to make these investigations, the engineering force of the 
Board was largely increased, with the approval of your committee. 
Mr. Albert F. Noyes, for seventeen years city engineer of Newton, 
Was engaged as assistant chief engineer, to relieve me as far as practi- 
cable of the regular engineering work of the Board relating to water 
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supply and sewerage of cities and towns throughout the State, so that 
I might give more personal attention to the investigations for a new 
water supply for the metropolitan district ; and to assist in making 
these investigations. Mr. Thomas F. Richardson, who was engaged 
from 1873 to 1879 in investigations for a new water supply for Bos- 
ton and upon the construction of the Sudbury River aqueduct, and 
who has since had an extended experience in the West, was engaged 
as principal assistant engineer. Messrs. X. H. Goodnough, William 
M. Brown, Jr., Sidney Smith, Arthur T. Safford, Horace Ropes, 
Morris Knowles, Chester W. Smith, B. F. Hancox, Jr., and Mar- 
shall Nevers have also been employed upon the work, in charge of 
special investigations, of surveying parties in the field or of office 
work. 

_ Mr. Dexter Brackett, who has been connected with the engineer’s 
department of the city of Boston for the past twenty-five years, 
nearly all of the time in connection with the water supply of the 
city, has, by my request, made reports upon the probable future 
consumption of water in the metropolitan district, and upon the 
feasibility of supplying in the district water of different qualities for 
different purposes, as, for instance, a spring or ground water for 
drinking and cooking only, and an inferior water, not safe for drink- 
ing, for mechanical and manufacturing purposes, sprinkling streets, 
and other similar uses. 

Mr. Desmond FitzGerald, resident engineer of the additional water 
supply of the city of Boston, has, in accordance with a similar 
request, made a report upon the extent to which the water of the 
Sudbury River can be improved by the drainage of the swamps upon 
its water-shed, and the cost of such improvement. 

Mr. Allen Hazen, who has had a large experience in the filtration 
of water and sewage as chemist in charge of the Lawrence Experi- 
ment Station of the State Board of Health, and who has recently 
spent a year in Europe examining water filtration systems and ground 
water supplies, was requested to advise with regard to the purifica- 
tion of the Merrimack River water by filtration through sand. 

Mr. Charles T. Main of the firm of Dean and Main was engaged 
to advise with regard to the value of the mills upon the Nashua 
River, which would be flooded by a proposed reservoir above 
Clinton. 

Mr. Joseph P. Davis, the consulting engineer of the State Board 
of Health, was asked at the beginning of these investigations to advise 
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with regard to them as they progressed, and finally to make a report 
as consulting engineer. 

The chemical analyses referred to or printed in this report were 
made under the direction of Dr. Thomas M. Drown, chemist of the 
Board. 

In making my investigations for a new water supply, I have 
thought it best to include all of the cities and towns situated within 
ten miles of the State House, and, in addition, the town of Swamp- 
scott, which is intimately connected with the city of Lynn. For 
convenience this collection of cities and towns will be termed in my 
report the ** metropolitan district.” 

The results of my investigations and consideration of the subject 
will be presented in the following order : — 


1. Statistics and estimates relating to the water supply of the metro- 
politan district as a whole. 

2. A statement of the present condition of the water supply of each 
of the cities and towns in the district, prefaced by some remarks regarding ‘ 
sources of water supply in general. 

3. An outline of the plan recommended for taking an additional water 
supply from the Nashua River. 

4. A financial statement with regard to the existing water works of the 


district. 
5. A statement with regard to each city and town in the district, as to 


whether it should obtain its water supply independently or as a part of the 
district. 

6. A statement regarding sources investigated but not recommended. 

7. A detailed description of the works recommended, both for bringing 
water to the metropolitan district, and for distributing it to the cities and 
towns within the district, including estimates of cost. 


List or Critters AND Towns wirHin TEN Mites or State Howse. 


The following list includes the towns within the ten-mile limit, 
With the population of each as given by the census of 1890 and the 
estimated population in 1895 and 1898. The dates 1895 and 1898 
are selected as representing respectively the population at the time 
when this report will be before the Legislature and the population 
at the earliest date at which a metropolitan supply can become 
available. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION, 
CITY OR TOWN. Nag rao 
1895. | 1898. 

Boston, . eS A 4 ; ‘ 448,477 504,702 541,532 
Cambridge, . w ‘ . ; ‘ 70,028 80,917 87,807 
Lynn, . . ° , < . . 55,727 61,146 67,982 
Somerville, . P { ‘ a ; 40,152 51,583 58,658. 
Chelsea, ; > , ; E fe. 27,909 30,975 82,850: 
Newton, ; . ‘ P ‘ j 24,379 28,470 32,809 
Malden, 3 if 3 7 ‘ : 23,031 30,240 35,196 
Waltham, . : ls : ; 18,707 21,700 23,500 
Quincy,. ‘ é . r r , 16,723 22,140 26,152 
Woburn, J ; i x , ; 13,499 14,701 15,962 
Brookline, . ‘ é “ ‘ ‘ 12,103 15,638 17,913 
Medford, . é 4 2 j : 11,079 14,812 17,685 
Everett, : ; ; . : : 11,068 17,750 21,920 
‘Hyde Park, . i F = i . 10,193 12,300 13,740 
MaliGiiete 08° cusits) Nauk sue tiki: ie hy iorfe aR 11,656 13,677 
Watertown, . . - P ; ’ 7,073 1651, 8,420 
Wakefield, . , ' : . ‘ 6,982 8,119 8,996 
Stoneham, . é ; , g : 6,155 7,072 7,704 
Revere, . ; : ‘ : ; : 5,668 7,707 9,461 
Arlington, . ;. . ; : é 1. §,629 6,573 7,519 
Winchester, . P : : ‘ : 4,861 6,930 7,782 
Milton, . : ; . ' , : 4,278 5,800 6,730 
Saugus, . : : : . ; 3,673 4,638 5,290 
Lexington, . . si iduce® > , 3,197 3,645 4,104 
Winthrop, . ° : : ‘ ; 2,726 3,783 4,691 
| NEN er Uaatcgaee ee Ree 2,098 || 2,628 8,256 
Nahant, . ‘ j ‘ é ‘ é 880 1,125 1,203 
Total, 27 cities and towns, . ¥ 844,814 984,301 1,082,539 


The towns of Lexington and Dedham each have one village within 
the ten-mile limit, so that it was a question whether to include 
them or not. It was thought best to include the town of Lexing- 
ton in the district, because of the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
independent water supply for this town; while Dedham has been 
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omitted, because it has a more ample water supply and a better 
opportunity for obtaining an additional supply. 


TowNs OUTSIDE THE TEN-MILE LIMIT CONSIDERED WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO INCLUDING THEM IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Outside of the ten-mile limit there are several towns which may 
have to obtain their water supply from the metropolitan district. 
These are Swampscott, Reading, Marblehead, Wellesley and Ded- 
ham. Of these places it was thought best to include in the district 
the town of Swampscott, which has only a limited water supply, and 
is closely connected with the city of Lynn, so that it could be sup- 
plied in connection with that city without difficulty. There were 
some reasons for including also Reading, Marblehead and Wellesley, 
but they are less closely connected with the district, and are not so 
large but that they could be included later without any serious modi- 
fication of the plans. 


'ConsuMpPTION oF Water IN THE METROPOLITAN DIsTRICT, AND 
Capacity OF PRresENT SouRcES OF WaTER SUPPLY. 

The following table gives the amount of water consumed by the 
different communities in the metropolitan district in 1890 and 1894, | 
and the amount which would be consumed in 1898, if the increase 
from 1894 to 1898 were the same as from 1890 to 1894; also the 
estimated capacity of the sources now supplying the district. 

The capacity of the sources, as given in the last column of the 
table, is the capacity in a very dry year and with the works as they 
existed in 1894. In wetter years the capacity would be considerably 
greater; but it is a well-established principle, in supplying water to 
large communities, that the capacity of the sources should be reck- 
Oned upon the driest year which is likely to occur, so that the supply 
of water may not be interrupted. The interests at stake are alto- 
gether too great to warrant the adoption of any other policy. The 
Capacities as stated in the table are also, in some instances, somewhat 
less than the actual minimum capacities of the sources, the reduction 
being made in order to give the proper relation between the capacity 
and the average consumption for the whole year, which is less than 
the consumption during the portions of the year when the capacities 
of these sources are most severely taxed. 
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Comparison of Amount of Water Consumed in the Metropolitan District 
with the Present Capacity of Sources of Supply. 


AVERAGE DaILy CONSUMP- A 
TION. Pre pip ese t Average Daily 
CITY OR TOWN. pager 4 prod Capacity of 
1890. | 1894. 1898. Sources. 
(Gallons.) (Gallons.) (Gallons.) (Gallons.) 


Boston (Cochituate works), . | 33,872,000 | 46,576,000 || 59,280,000 | 48,000,000 
Charlestown, Somerville, Chelsea 
and Everett (Mystic works), . | 8,301,000 | 10,282,000 |} 12,263,000} 7,000,000 


Cambridge, . d ’ ' . | 4,566,000, 5,777,000 6,988,000} 7,200,000 
Lynn and Saugus, J ; é 2,657,000 | 4,020,000 5,383,000| 3,450,000 
Newton, oy : . . 985,000; 1,623,000 2,261,000} 2,000,000 
Malden, ‘ P i . : * 1,460,000 1,800,000} 1,520,000 
Waltham, . ; , ‘ ; 626,000} 1,237,000 1,848,000 | 3,100,000 
Quincy, é , , 497,000 798,000 1,099,000 840,000 
Hyde Park and Milton, : : 391,000 587,000 783,000 600,000 
Woburn, . M ; 777,000 972,000 1,167,000 | 1,000,000 
Wakefield and pieadinats, ; : 537,000 . 800,000 660,000 
Brookline, . é 4 2 : 877,000 | 1,825,000 1,779,000} 3,100,000 ° 
Medford, . ‘ ‘ . F * 699,000 950,000 900,000 
Revere and Winthrop, . . . 427,000 774,000 1,121,000 800,000 
Melrose, 3 : , d 581,000 681,000 781,000 800,000 
Watertown and Belmoit ‘ F 360,000 414,000 468,000 550,000 
Arlington, . ‘ ; ; i * * 450,000 750,000 
Winchester, . : H ; * * 430,000 9003000 
Swampscott and Nahant, F r 229,000 824,000 419,000 300,000 
Lexington, . : : : ; * z * 190,000 230,000 
Total, . F ‘ . - | 55,683,000 | 77,549,000 ~ ~ 


Estimated consumption in places 
marked with an asterisk, . . | 2,185,000} 1,497,000 ~ ~ 


Total for metropolitan district, | 57,818,000 | 79,046,000 || 100,026,000 "83,7 00,000 
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A comparison of the average daily consumption of water in the 
whole district in 1894 with the aggregate capacity of the sources 
shows that the capacity is very little in excess; and, if the con- 
sumption increases from 1894 to 1898 at the rate that it did from 
1890 to 1894, there will be a deficiency in the whole district of 
about 16,000,000 gallons per day, which will have to be met by ad- 
ditions to existing works or by the restriction of waste. 

The extent to which the capacity of existing sources may be increased 
will be referred to in a subsequent chapter, giving in detail the pres- 
ent condition of the water supply of each of the cities and towns in 
the district, and the opportunities for increasing the supply by inde- 
pendent action. It is sufficient in this general statement to say that, 
even with complete development of existing sources, it will be diffi- 
cult, if a very dry year should occur, to provide all the water needed 
up to the earliest date when a metropolitan supply may be made 
available, even tf those places which now have a surplus of water 
should assist those insufficiently supplied; and it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that there should be no delay in procuring 
a new and ample supply. 


Future PorunatiIoN AND CONSUMPTION OF WATER IN THE MEeET- 
ROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Appendix No. 1 contains a complete statement of the past, pres- 
ent and estimated future population of the metropolitan district ; and 
Appendix No, 2, which is a paper by Mr. Dexter Brackett upon the 
subject of the consumption of water, contains an estimate of the 
amount of water that should be allowed for each inhabitant. 

By a combination of the future population with the amount of 
water to be provided per inhabitant, the total amount of water required 
to supply the metropolitan district in the future may be obtained. 
An estimate of this kind is necessary in order to fix the sizes of aque- 
ducts and other works with reference to true economy; that is, in 
order not to make them so small that they will soon be outgrown, 
or so large as to provide for an unnecessary length of time in 
the future. It is obvious, however, that the future growth of popu- 
lation may be governed by many circumstances which cannot be fore- 
seen, so that the future population may differ much from the best 
estimate that can be made. It is also true that the amount of water 
which will be used per inhabitant in the future is liable to differ as 
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much from any present estimates as the future population. There- 
fore, while I give in a table below the estimated population and con- 
sumption of water for every five years from 1895 until 1930, I have 
ever had in mind in making the investigations that the amount of 
water required at any future period might be much more or less than 
the estimated amount. 


Estimated Population and Consumption of Water in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict for Each Five Years from 1895 to 1930. 


Daily Consump- 


YEAR, Saeichiihia wens Hace edi hind scakanailion 

(Gallons.) (Gallons.) 
ieeg,. : : : ‘ . 984,301 85 84,000,000 
I; 4 : ‘ : ‘ 1,148,033 90 103,000,000 
ag00, ; . : : : 1,328,787 94 125,000,000 
bd : : ; . . 1,526,623 97 148,000,000 
aoa, 3 : : : : . 1,743,510 99 173,000,000 
gunoy 24 : ‘ ’ s . 1,979,930 100 198,000,000 
Pay Se, ; ; : . 2,238,500 100 224,000,000 
Wy. : : : : : 2,521,875 100 252,000,000 


GENERAL REMARKS REGARDING SouRCES OF WATER SUPPLY. 


It is proposed in the chapter which follows this one to consider the 
present condition of the water supply of each of the cities and towns 
in the metropolitan district, and the opportunities for increasing the 
supply by independent action. I have thought it would aid those 
not intimately acquainted with the subject of water supply to a bet- 
ter understanding of the statements in that chapter, and would lead 
to the avoidance of repetition, to first make a brief statement with 
regard to sources of water supply in general. 

Sources may be divided into two general classes: those in which 
the supply is taken from the ground, known as ground waters, and 
those obtained from lakes, ponds, streams and storage reservoirs, 
known as surface waters. As a general statement, it may be said 
that the quantity of water to be obtained from the ground is quite 
limited, Newton, with a population of 24,379 in 1890, being the 
largest place within the State supplied in this way; and the amount 
to be obtained from any given place cannot be predicted as accurately 
as in the case of surface waters. 
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Ground water supplies in this State are generally collected by 
Means of large excavated wells, filter galleries or small tubular wells 
sunk to a moderate depth in porous ground; and the quality of water 
obtained by each of these methods is practically the same. In order 
that ground water may not deteriorate in quality after being taken 
from the ground by the growth in it of minute vegetable organisms, 
it is necessary to keep it from exposure to the light. 

Some ground waters are derived mainly or wholly from the rain 
which falls upon the territory draining toward the well or filter 
gallery and sinks into the ground to percolate gradually to the well, 
while others are derived mainly by filtration from a stream or pond 
near by. In many cases the water percolating from a stream or 
pond is purified by its passage through the ground, so that it cannot 
be distinguished from a true ground water. 

Ground water in unpopulated regions, where the mineral matter 
in the ground is of such a character that it does not dissolve and 
make the water hard, is better than any water which can be obtained 
from surface sources, because the water is wholly free from the 
minute organisms which at times cause disagreeable tastes and odors 
in nearly all surface waters, and also because the amount of soluble 
organic matter found in such ground waters is very small. There are, 
however, cases in which a ground water is not satisfactory. If the 
source of supply is situated in a populous district, where much foul 
water is turned into the ground through cesspools or otherwise, or is 
near a polluted stream or pond, the source is open to suspicion, even 
though chemical analysis may show that the organic matter has been 
very nearly all removed from the water by filtration; and the water 
may also be objectionable by reason of the hardness caused by the 
salts contained in the foul water, which cannot be removed from the 
water by filtration. 

A ground water may also be objectionable, owing to the presence 
of iron and other substances which are found in water which has 
been in contact with decomposable organic matter in the absence 
of free oxygen. These waters, which for convenience are termed 
‘‘iron” waters, are sometimes found when wells are sunk in swampy 
places, or in soil containing vegetable matter, like the deposits of 
silt along the banks of the Merrimack River; and in some instances 
continuous filtration for a long time from a body of surface water to 
a well has resulted in changing the character of the filtered water 
from a good ground water to an iron water. 
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There are some indications that all filtered river waters will after a — 
sufficient time be affected in this way; but the experience at Wal- 
tham, Newton, Woburn and some other places shows that filtration 
from a surface source to a well may continue for twenty years with- 
out the filtered water showing signs of deterioration, and it is not 
known but that the filtration may continue to be satisfactory for a 
very much longer time. The fact that deterioration has occurred in 
some instances, however, shows that there is danger in any case that 
the water obtained in this way may become at some time unsuitable 
for use. 

Surface water derived from a water-shed which contains few inhab- 
itants or none, and is free from swamps in which the water can stand 
in contact with vegetable matter, is a satisfactory water for all the 
purposes of a public water supply; but, as before indicated, it is 
not equal in quality to the better class of unpolluted ground waters 
which may have been rendered nearly pure organically by the filtra- 
tion of the water through the ground. 

If a surface water is polluted by sewage it becomes dangerous to 
the health of the community consuming the water. The greatest 
danger occurs when the water is supplied to the consumer very soon 
after the polluting matter enters it; as, for instance, where water is 
pumped directly from a polluted running stream into the pipes which 
convey the water supply to a town. If, on the other hand, the water 
after being polluted is stored for a long time in a large storage 
reservoir, or passes through a series of reservoirs, so that there is 
opportunity for the sedimentation or death of the infectious matter, 
the water is thereby rendered safer for use. A polluted surface 
water may also be purified by filtration through artificial sand filters, 
if they are properly constructed and operated. 

If a surface water is taken from a water-shed containing many 
swamps, it will contain a large amount of dissolved organic matter 
and will have a brownish color. It is not known that such water 
is unwholesome, but it is not attractive to the water consumer either 
in appearance or taste. The improvement of such water may be 
effected both by the drainage of the swamps, so that the water will 
not stand in them, and by storage in reservoirs sufficiently large to 
permit the bleaching of the water and the decomposition of the or- 
ganic matter in it. So far as I know, the drainage of swamps upon a 
large scale has not yet been tried; but I see no reason to doubt that 
it will prove effective in improving the taste and appearance of such 
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| water. The water does not bleach to any considerable extent by 
Storage in a reservoir if its capacity is small, so that the water is 
changed as often as once in two or three months in the summer 
Season; but a marked effect is noticed in cases where the water is 
hot changed on the average oftener than once in eight months; and 
by storage for a year or more a water which is not too dark origi- 
nally will be rendered very nearly colorless. 

: Water stored either in a pond, lake or reservoir is liable to 
contain at times growths of very minute animal or vegetable organ- 
isms, which give the water an objectionable taste and odor. There 
_ are many conditions which affect the frequency and extent of these 
- growths, of which the most important seems to be the abundance of 
if the supply of suitable nitrogenous food. This food may be fur- 
- Nished either by the nitrogenous matters contained in the water 
_ &ntering the reservoir, or it may be derived from the organic matter 
in the bottom of the reservoir. 

When a pond or reservoir receives its supply from a thickly pop- 
| Wated district, the water entering the reservoir is almost certain to: 
_ Contain enough food to produce an abundant growth of organisms ; 
and in the case of reservoirs constructed without the removal of 
_ the soil and vegetable matter from the area flowed, a similar effect 
| May be produced on account of the nitrogenous matter taken up by 
| the water from the bottom of the reservoir. It might be expected 
that the bad effects of neglecting to properly prepare a reservoir for 
the reception of water wade pass away in a few years, and in some 
] Cases this has been the result; but in others growths of organisms 
have occurred year after year, with little or no diminution, for as 
_ Many as twenty years. In ponds and well-prepared reservoirs 
| Stpplied with unpolluted water these growths occur but seldom, 
| Hd as a rule do not seriously affect he water; so that it is im- 
| Portant from the standpoint of taste and odor, as well as of health, 
| that unpolluted sources should be selected, and that the reservoirs 
1 “Should be carefully prepared for the reception of water by the 
| emovyal of all soil and vegetable matter. 

. 4 The quantity of surface water which may be obtained from a given 
| ~ Source depends upon the extent of the drainage area or water-shed 
| the source, the amount of rainfall upon it, the proportion of the 
i ‘ainfall which finds its way into the streams, and the amount of water 
| Which can be stored in the wetter portions of the year for use during 
the drier portions. The rainfall in a series of years differs but little 
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in amount from place to place in eastern Massachusetts ; and experi- 
ence has shown that there is not very much difference in the amount 
of water which eventually finds its way into the streams per square 
mile of different water-sheds. It is therefore feasible to estimate 
with a considerable degree of accuracy the amount of water which 
given water-sheds in connection with given amounts of storage will 
furnish, by using as a basis the accurate records kept by the city of 
Boston of the quantity of water which has flowed per square mile 
from the Sudbury River water-shed during each month of the past 
nineteen years. 

In the case of large communities which are wholly dependent for 
water upon their public water supply, it is obviously necessary that the 
supply should not be deficient at any time; and it is therefore neces- 
sary to base all estimates of capacity of sources upon the records of 
the driest years or series of years which have occurred, and not upon 
the average of the records. It is extremely fortunate for this pur- 
pose that the Sudbury River records include two years, 1880 and 
1883, which were drier than any other years in the last forty or fifty. 
Where the capacities of surface water sources are given in this 
report, they are based upon utilizing all available storage in the 
driest year or series of years included in the Sudbury River records, 
and due allowance has been made for evaporation from water sur- 
faces, for filtration past dams, and other causes which affect the 
quantity of water which a source will supply. 

In the case of ground-water supplies the capacity has been esti- 
mated from the best available information. In most ground-water 
supplies the capacity of the source is less in summer than at other 
seasons of the year; and it is at this time that the consumption of 
water, particularly in the suburbs, where much water is used for 
watering lawns, is liable to be the greatest. In comparing the 
capacity of a ground-water source with the consumption of water, it 
is therefore necessary to take into account the amount of water con- 
sumed in the drier portions of the year, rather than the average con- 
sumption for the whole year. This is much less necessary in simi- 
lar comparisons with surface-water supplies, because, usually, the 
amount of water stored is sufficient to maintain the supply for a much 
longer period. 

Most of the larger ground-water supplies in the vicinity of Bostot 
are taken from works located by the side of a river or pond, and 
much of the water is derived by filtration from this surface-watet 
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Source. The capacity of the source, therefore, depends upon the 
amount of water which will filter into and through the ground from 
the bed of the river or pond, and upon the amount of rain which 
falls upon the territory from which water percolates directly to the 
Source. It is of course true that in many cases the means of taking 
Water from the ground do not equal the supply to the ground ; but, 
as soon as the works for drawing water from the ground have sufli- 
Client capacity to take all of the water which the ground in the locality 
Will furnish, it is obvious that no multiplication of wells will increase 
the supply to any large extent. 

It may be feasible, however, to facilitate the filtration of water 
from a surface source into the ground, and to do so in such a way 
that the water so filtered will become as thoroughly purified as that 
Which filters by the natural course. The best way for doing this, 
in cases where the topography and character of the ground will 
Permit, is to pump the water in comparatively small quantities per 
&re upon dry, porous land back of the filter gallery or wells, and 
there distribute it evenly and intermittently upon suitably prepared 
beds, so that it will filter into the ground. This is a method which 
has not, so far as I know, been tried upon a large scale in this 
Country ; but, from the information now in existence with regard to 
the filtration of water, it seems altogether probable that satisfactory 
Tesults may be obtained in this way. It may be necessary, however, 
to adopt special precautions to prevent the filtration from being 
Interrupted during cold winters. 

The most important ground-water supplies in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton are along the banks of the Charles River, where the water sup- 
Plies of Needham, Dedham, Brookline, Newton, Wellesley, Waltham 
‘nd Watertown are obtained. The Legislature has already granted 
to these towns the right to take 15,000,000 gallons of water per day 
from this river.* ; 

Measurements of the flow of Charles River at Newton Upper Falls 
from Aug. 21 to Oct. 14, 1845, showed an average daily flow during 
fifty days when gaugings were taken of 26,500,000 gallons, and an 
Werage daily flow during the whole month of September of only 
19,100,000 gallons. It is probable that these measurements do not 
‘epresent the minimum flow of the stream. 

a Ea eee 


* The town of Wellesley is not restricted as to the amount of water which it may take, but 
°F the purposes of this estimate the quantity is assumed to be 1,000,000 gallons per day. 
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It will therefore be seen that the amount of water to be obtained 
from these ground-water supplies near the Charles River may be 
limited not only by the amount which can be made available from the 
storage in the interstices of the porous ground, and which can be 
filtered through the ground to the works, but also by the yield of the 
river at times of extreme drought, unless some provision is made for 
increasing the minimum flow of the river by storage reservoirs upon 
it or its branches. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE CITIES AND 
Towns IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, AND THE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR INCREASING THE SupPLY BY INDEPENDENT ACTION. 


The different water supplies of the different communities will be 
described in the order of their size, as follows : — 


Boston, exclusive of Charlestown district (Cochituate Works). 
Charlestown, Somerville, Chelsea and Everett (Mystic Works). 
Cambridge. 

Lynn and Saugus. 

Newton. 

Malden. 

Waltham. 

Quincy. 

Hyde Park and Milton. 

Woburn. 

Wakefield and Stoneham. 

Brookline. 

Medford. 

Revere and Winthrop. 

Melrose 

Watertown and Belmont. 

Arlington. 

Winchester. 

Swampscott and Nahant. 

Lexington. 


Boston, Exclusive of Charlestown District. 
[Population in 1890, 410,129; estimated population in 1895, 463,069.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —The portion of 
Boston above indicated is supplied with water from Sudbury River 
and Lake Cochituate, and the works for taking water from both of 
these sources are known collectively as the ‘* Cochituate Works.” 

The total drainage area of these sources is 94.07 square miles. 
The water from the Cochituate water-shed is stored in Lake Cochit- 
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Yate, and that from the Sudbury River water-shed in five artificial 
Storage reservoirs, and in Whitehall Pond, which is partly artificial. 
In addition to these reservoirs, another one, which will have a 
Capacity nearly equal to the aggregate capacity of all of the reser- 
Voirs now in use, is being constructed. This is known as Reservoir 
No. 5. 

The daily capacity of the works, as now constructed, is, in a very 
dry year, 48,000,000 gallons per day, and when the new reservoir 
(No. 5) is completed and filled will be 62,000,000 gallons per day. 
These figures represent the amounts which, if drawn every day in 
the year, would just empty the reservoirs in the driest years which 
have occurred since the Sudbury River was first used as a source of 
Water supply, and these years are as dry as any in the last forty or 
fifty. This basis of reckoning the capacity of the sources is the one 
Commonly used, and is therefore adopted in this report, though a 
Proper regard for the quality of the water supply requires that the 
eservoirs should not be emptied, as it necessitates supplying water 
to the city which has not had the benefit of storage in a reservoir. 
In years of ordinary rainfall the Cochituate Works would furnish 
the quantities above stated without drawing the reservoirs to an 
€xtremely low level. 

Consumption of Water. — The average daily consumption of water 
pom the Cochituate Works during the past five years has been as 
Ollows : — 


Consumption of Water, Cochituate Works. 


—_>—_———_—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_z_=—X———_=__=_==E=Eb_—_—_—— 


Population bg 6 ane Daily eet Peal satis: v3 
YEAR. ; nerease Jonsumption 8 a 
oa gets? (Per Cent). (Gallons). Gallons. Per Cent. || P° Gata. 
— . 4 
1890, 410,129 33,872,000 83 
: 4.1 3,815,000 | 11.3 
891, 427,231 | 37,687,000 88 
1 3.3 3,625,000 | 9.6 
892, 441,232 41,312,000 94 
1 2.3 6,141,000 | 14.9 
893, 451,399 47,453,000 105 
Ig 1.2 877,000*}  1.8* 
94, F 456,606 46,576,000 102 


RR Oe ee ee ee ee es 
* Decrease. 
q Norr, — All populations after 1890 are estimated, and the population in 1894 
°es not include Charlestown, which was supplied with water from the Cochituate 
rks from Sept. 12, 1894, until the end of the year. 
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It will be noticed that the daily consumption for the past two 
years, aS given in the above table, is substantially the same as the 
daily capacity of the existing works in a very dry year; and if the 
consumption should increase in the near future at the same rate that 
it has from 1890 to 1894, the capacity of the works, as they will be 
developed by the construction of Reservoir No. 5, would be reached 
in 1899. 

If the Cochituate Works had to supply in the future only the ter- 
ritory now supplied by them, the more effective restriction of waste 
might defer for a short time the necessity of constructing works to 
furnish an additional supply ; but this is not the case, as the Charles- 
town district of Boston, and the cities of Somerville, Chelsea and 
Everett are now supplied by the city of Boston with water from 
Mystic Lake, which is of unsatisfactory quality and inadequate in 
quantity. In a year no drier than that which has just passed * it 
has been found necessary to use a temporary pump at Mystic Lake 
to raise water into the aqueduct leading to the main pumps, and 
to supply Charlestown with water fromthe Cochituate Works for 
several months. Under these circumstances it is obviously improper 
for the city of Boston to depend wholly upon the restriction of 
waste to prevent a shortage of water. 

Quality of Water.—'The streams which feed Lake Cochituate sup- 
ply water of nearly the same character as those which feed the storage 
reservoirs upon the Sudbury River; but Lake Cochituate furnishes 
a water having but little color, while the Sudbury River reservoirs 
furnish water having a marked brownish tinge. This difference is 
due to the fact that Lake Cochituate has a much larger storage 
capacity in proportion to the quantity of water entering it than the 


* Although the year 1894 has been much drier than the average year, the flow from the 
Sudbury River water-shed during the months from June to November, inclusive, was two and 
one-half times that during the corresponding months in 1880. A comparison by months from 
April to November is as follows : — 


Yield of Sudbury River Water-shed in Gallons per Day per Square Mile. 


MONTH. 1880. 1894, MONTH. 1880. 1894. 
April, .  .  « «| 1,168,000 | 1,640,000 || August, - « «| 119,000 | 209,600 
May, . .  ~ «| 514,000 | 840,000 || September, . . .| 80,000} 150,000 
June, .. «. « «| 176,000] 419,000 || October, . ~. «| 101,000} 374,000 
July, . .  «  «| 177,000} 161,000 || November, . . .| 205,000 | 836,000 


et ee ee dae) IE ee Racer OSL he oe Se AA ap el AS ST EPR Ree a aa ee 
SESE TE PNT EEE SF ee PRES EDEL SEE LTE TT SRE RE DER BET EN PRA IT RELI TLE TE BE TC AEA PEE 
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reservoirs upon the Sudbury River, and the water in this lake there- 
fore has an opportunity to become very much improved by bleach- 
ing and other changes which take place from long storage. 

When the Sudbury water was first introduced into Boston, 
Lake Cochituate continued for several years to furnish by far 
the iarger part of the water used, so that the higher color of the 
Sudbury water did not produce any great change in the color of 
the water supplied to the city; but the proportion of Sudbury 
Water has been continually increasing, until at the present time 
about two-thirds of the supply comes from this source, and the 
water supplied to the city has a much higher color than formerly. 

Both the Cochituate and the Sudbury water-sheds have a large 
population upon them for water-sheds used as sources of water sup- 
ply. The population on the Cochituate water-shed at the present 
time is estimated to be 14,500, equal to 770 per square mile; and 
upon the Sudbury water-shed 28,300, equal to 376 per square mile. 
This makes the total population upon the two water-sheds 42,800, 
equal to 455 per square mile. 

Much has already been done toward the protection of these waters 
from pollution by diverting sewage to points outside of the water- 
Sheds. Sewerage systems for this purpose have already been con- 
Structed by Marlborough, Westborough and Framingham, the system 
at Framingham taking the sewage from the principal village, South 

Framingham, and from the Reformatory Prison for Women at Sher- 
born. The town of Natick is also preparing to divert its sewage to a 
Point beyond the limits of these water-sheds. The sewerage sys- 
tems already constructed and that to be built by Natick provide for 
4 portion of the territory containing about 26,900 people, leaving a 
Population in the villages without sewers and scattered about the 
Water-sheds of 15,900, equal to 169 per square mile. 

In addition to the diversion of the sewage, the city of Boston now 
pumps the water of Pegan Brook, which flows from the main village 
of Natick into Lake Cochituate, upon filter beds and purifies it by 
filtration before permitting it to flow into the lake. Plans for filter- 
ing in the same manner the water of a brook which flows from the 
tity of Marlborough have been made and land has been acquired for 
this purpose. 

By the construction of reservoirs carefully prepared for the recep- 
tion of water by the removal of the soil and vegetable matter the city 
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has already improved to a considerable extent the quality of the Sud- 
bury water, and a still further improvement will result from the 
additional storage to be provided by the large reservoir which is now 
being constructed. The city has also obtained authority from the 
Legislature (chapter 434 of the Acts of 1892) to drain swamps in 
Westborough and Hopkinton, and plans have been prepared for this 
work, but they have not yet been carried out. A consideration of 
this subject, together with an estimated cost of draining all of the 
swamps upon the Sudbury water-shed, is given in a report of Mr. 
Desmond FitzGerald, resident engineer of the additional water sup- 
ply of the city of Boston, in Appendix No. 3. It will be feasible 
without excessive cost to divert still further and purify the sewage 
of the population upon the Sudbury water-shed. 

The water from the Sudbury River as now supplied to the city of 
Boston is not nearly as good a water as it is desirable to supply to 
the metropolitan district ; but it is capable of being improved by the 
methods already indicated, and will continue to be valuable as an 
auxiliary source of supply after a better supply is obtained from 
some new source. With the sewage of Natick diverted, the Cochit- 
uate water will be better than the Sudbury, and this source, if prop- 
erly cared for, will probably continue to furnish a satisfactory water. 

Future Supply. — It has already been stated that the construction 
of Reservoir No. 5 will not obviate the necessity for taking imme- 
diate steps to procure a still further supply of water for the terri- 
tory now supplied by the city of Boston, or even for the territory 
now included within the city limits. The new reservoir will, how- 
ever, develop the Sudbury system to such an extent that no further 
development will produce results commensurate with the expense, * 
so that the further supply will have to come from some new source. 

While, from a financial standpoint, Boston may be amply able to 
obtain a new supply from almost any source which would be avyail- 
able to the metropolitan district, works for storing and conveying 
large quantities of water can be built so much more economically in 


* In making this statement I have not taken into account a possible development of a small 
water-shed between the lowest permanent dam on the Sudbury River and the point at which 
the city took the waters of the river under the Sudbury River act, although it may be advisable 
to develop this territory so that it will furnish a portion, if not all, of the 1,500,000 gallons per 
day which the city of Boston is obliged to let flow down the Sudbury River below the point at 
which it took the water. The amount to be obtained from this development is so small that it 
does not materially affect the general statement above made. 
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proportion to the amount of water stored and conveyed than works 
Upon a smaller scale, that it will undoubtedly be much cheaper for 
the city, as well as better for the other municipalities in the metro- 
politan district, that the city obtain its supply as a part of the 
district rather than independently. 


Charlestown District of Boston, Somerville, Chelsea and Everett. 
[Population in 1890, 117,477; estimated population in 1895, 141,941.] 


Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —These places 
are supplied from the Upper Mystic Lake by works owned by the 
City of Boston. The total area of the water-shed of the lake is 27.75. 
Square miles. The only storage under the control of the city of Bos- 
ton is in the Upper Mystic Lake, which has been raised, by means 
of a dam, seven feet above the level of high tide in Boston harbor. 

The capacity of this source was estimated in 1874 to be 7,000,000 
gallons per day in a very dry year, and in 1883, a very dry year, 
When the average daily consumption of water from this source was 
& little less than 7,000,000 gallons per day, the lake was lowered to a 
level 7.89 feet below high-water mark, or, in other words, nearly to 
the level at which it would be necessary to pump the water from the 
lake into the aqueduct in order to maintain the supply, showing that 
the estimate made in 1874 was substantially correct. 

There are ponds upon the Mystic water-shed not controlled by the 
City of Boston, and in an emergency water might be obtained from 
these ponds, adding somewhat to the capacity of this source; and 
there is the other method of adding somewhat to the estimated 
Capacity, which has been adopted on several occasions; namely, of 
Pumping water with auxiliary pumps from the lake into the aqueduct 
Supplying the main pumps. During the past year, notwithstanding 
the fact already stated, that the year was not an extremely dry one, 
and that Charlestown was supplied for several months from the Co- 
Chituate Works, it was found necessary to pump from the lake until 
its level was lowered 12.08 feet below high-water mark, and 3.58 
feet: below the level at which a full supply will run by gravity through 
the aqueduct to the main pumps. If the year had been as dry as the 
Year 1880, I estimate that it would have been necessary to draw the 
lake 20 feet lower than it has been drawn this year, in order to sup- 
Ply the quantity of water which has been used from the lake during 
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Cambridge. 
[Population in 1890, 70,028; estimated population in 1895, 80,917.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — The original 
source of supply of this city was Fresh Pond, which is located 
within the city limits. In 1887 an additional supply for the city 
was obtained from Stony Brook, which at the point of taking in 
Waltham is about 74 miles from Fresh Pond. The water is con- 
veyed from Stony Brook to Fresh Pond through an iron pipe 39,350 
feet long, 5,010 feet of which is 36 inches in diameter and the re- 
maining 34,340 feet 30 inches in diameter. The Stony Brook 
water-shed has an area of about 22.9 square miles, exclusive of the 
water-shed of Sandy Pond, which is at the extreme upper end of 
the brook, and from which practically all of the water which it will 
furnish in a dry year is used to supply the towns of Concord and 
Lincoln. At the point of taking, Stony Brook has been dammed, 
thereby creating a storage reservoir holding 354,000,000 gallons. 

The water-shed of Fresh Pond is very small, and the amount of 
water which it will furnish has been reduced from time to time by 
the construction of sewers. It is now used as a receiving and stor- 
age reservoir from which to pump water for use in the city. Its 
storage capacity down to a point where a sufficient quantity of 
water will flow by gravity from it into the pump-well at the pump- 
ing station (8.35 feet below high-water mark) is 430,000,000 gal- 
lons, making the total storage capacity of the combined works 
784,000,000 gallons. The capacity of the works in a very dry 
year is 7,200,000 gallons per day. By setting up a temporary pump 
at Fresh Pond and pumping into the conduit leading to the main 
pumps, as has been done at Mystic Lake during the past year and 
as was done at Cambridge in 1887, the pond might be drawn down 
to a level 15 feet below high-water mark, making available an addi- 
tional storage of 285,000,000 gallons, and increasing the capacity of 
_ the sources in an emergency to 8,500,000 gallons per day. The 
capacity of the pipe leading from Stony Brook Reservoir to Fresh 
Pond, as given by the city engineer of Cambridge, is about 8,500,000 
gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. —- The average daily consumption of water 
in Cambridge during the past five years has been as follows : — 
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Consumption of Water, Cambridge. 
—=—_—_—X——<an—<—<—————SsSS—a—a'_a_e__  _]_]]__l_l_l_l____—_——— 


,, ||» ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
Population Annual Average Daily CPPS Tee OF Pete Consumption 
YEAR ;.q% | Increase Consumption he 4 
supplied: (Per Cent). (Gallons). Gallons. Per Cent. a diane 
_ ae : | 
1890, . ‘ - | 70,028 | 4,566,000 65 
5.2 291,000 | 6.4 
1891, . , . | 73,640 4,857,000 66 
4.1 552,000 | 11.4 
Boos, « : . | 76,631 5,409,000 71 
3.7 772,000 | 14.8 
1893, . : . | 79,469 6,181,000 78 
0.5 404,000¢) 6.5t 
1894, . . . | 79,890 5,777,000 | 72 
}} 


By reference to the above table it will be seen that the consump- 
tion of water has increased 1,211,000 gallons from 1890 to 1894; 
and if it should continue to increase at the same rate, the capacity 
of the present works in a dry year, without using an auxiliary pump 
at Fresh Pond, would be reached in 1899. These figures show that 
the consumption of water in Cambridge is approaching the full 
Capacity of the present works.. 

Quality of Water. — Fresh Pond is situated in a thickly populated 
district, but its water has been protected from pollution to a con- 
Siderable extent by taking a large area of land around its mar- 
gins, and by constructing sewers to prevent the portion of the 
Surface water from the populated portions of its water-shed from 
flowing into it. Some water which has once been polluted enters it 
by filtration through the ground, particularly when the pond is 
drawn to a low level. 

When Fresh Pond derived its supply wholly from its own water- 
Shed, —that is, before any water was turned into it from Stony 
Brook, —it contained a colorless water which had become hard 
Owing to the wastes from the population upon the water-shed, which 
entered it mainly by percolation through the ground. These wastes, 
even if well purified by filtration, contained nitrogen in one form or 
another, which promoted the growth of the minute organisms found 
ESRD CMEC T Tie BCT NY PURE BARS EERE ED PAE LER, FY RE EE Ste 


* The populations given in this column do not include a small section of Somerville which 
is Supplied with water from the Cambridge water works. All populations after 1890 are esti- 
Mated. 

t Decrease. 
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in water, and therefore caused, indirectly, disagreeable tastes and 
odors at times in the water of the pond. It seems probable that 
in the future, when the territory around Fresh Pond becomes still 
more densely populated than at present, it will be necessary, in order 
to prevent the pollution of the water, to provide sewers or drains 
all round the pond, to intercept surface water, and to keep the pond 
full so that there will be no underground flow into it. 

The water of Stony Brook is soft, and contains considerable 
vegetable coloring matter derived from the swamps upon the water- 
shed in which the water stands or through which it passes. The 
storage reservoir at the lower end of the brook is not large enough 
to cause the water to bleach to any considerable extent. The esti- 
mated population upon the water-shed is 2,460, equal to 107 per 
square mile. The inhabitants upon the water-shed at the present 
time are largely engaged in farming and market gardening, although 
there is an increasing number of those who do business in the city 
of Boston who have summer homes upon it. 

As more and more of the Stony Brook water is diverted into Fresh 
Pond with the increasing consumption of water in Cambridge, the 
water in the pond is changing in character and approaching more 
nearly that of the water of Stony Brook; and in time the quality of 
the water in the pond may be expected to become nearly the same as 
that of the water in the brook. 

Future Supply. — The area of the Stony Brook water-shed is so 
large (22.9 square miles) that with sufficiently large storage reser- 
voirs.upon it a much larger quantity of water than at present might be 
obtained. The city of Cambridge has already taken the preliminary 
steps toward increasing the capacity of its works by appropriating 
money for the construction of a storage reservoir on Hobbs Brook, 
a branch of Stony Brook, by making surveys and estimates, and by 
acquiring land for this reservoir. The approximate area, capacity 
and cost of this reservoir, as given in the report of the Cambridge 
Water Board for 1893, are respectively 350 acres, 1,500,000,000 
gallons and $600,000.* As a result of surveys made by the city of 
Cambridge since these estimates were inade, it has been found advis- 


* The letter of the city engineer of Cambridge, accompanying these estimates, states: ‘I 
have prepared an estimate of the probable expense of the proposed extension to the water sup- 
ply system of the city. The estimates given are prepared from such data as I could procure in 
the limited time, and must be considered as approximate only.’’ 
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able to locate the dam farther down Hobbs Brook than was origi- 
ally intended, thereby forming a much larger reservoir. The area 
to be flowed by the dam in the new location is 653 acres, and the 
Capacity of the basin is approximately 2,500,000,000 gallons. These 
figures will be modified somewhat, as the area will be decreased by 
the filling of shallow portions of the reservoir, and the capacity will 
be somewhat increased by the removal of soil. 

The depth of water at the dam of the proposed reservoir is about 
23 feet, and the average depth, disregarding the changes due to the 
temoval of soil, 12 feet. At a point about half-way up the basin, 
Where the depth of water is 14 feet, it is proposed to construct a sec- 
Ond dam, which will not raise the water any higher than the main 
dam, but will permit it to be held at high-water mark while the water 
in the lower portion of the basin is being drawn down. Above this 
intermediate dam it is intended to remove the soil and vegetable mat- 
ter, and to improve the reservoir by excavating and filling so that 
the water will have a minimum depth of 8 feet. Below the dam it 
is proposed to remove all of the soil from cultivated land and where 
the depth is less than 15 feet, but not to touch the flat meadow land 
in the bottom of the valley, where the peaty soil has considerable 
depth and its complete removal would be very costly. The area of 
the water-shed above the lower dam on Hobbs Brook, as measured 
from the State map, is 5.8 square miles, exclusive of the area of the 
Teservoir. 

The capacity of the Cambridge works after the construction of this 
Teservoir and the addition of a second pipe of sufficient size from 
the Stony Brook Reservoir to Fresh Pond will be 13,200,000 gal- 
lons per day in the driest year, increasing the capacity of the works 
6,000,000 gallons. Another reservoir of the same size as the Hobbs 
Brook reservoir would only increase the capacity of these works 
3,000,000 gallons per day, and the cost would probably be too great 
1h proportion to the results to be obtained to warrant the expendi- 
ture, 

Lynn and Saugus. 

[Population in 1890: Lynn, 55,727; Saugus, 3,673; total, 59,400. Estimated population in 
1895: Lynn, 61,146; Saugus, 4,638; total, 65,784.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — Both of these 
Places are now supplied with water from works owned by the city 
of Lynn. Water was first introduced into Lynn in 1871, and for 
Many years the supply was obtained from two artificial storage 
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reservoirs known as Breed’s Pond and Birch Pond, which were 
built upon tributaries of the Saugus River; the former, in 1846, as_ 
a mill reservoir, and the latter in 1872. In 1884 an additional 

supply was obtained by taking two other tributaries of the river, 

known as Hawkes Brook and Penny Brook, and connecting them 

with the existing works. In order to still further increase the 

supply, two more artificial reservoirs, known as Glen Lewis Pond 

and Walden Pond, were built upon Penny Brook, and were filled 

for the first time in the latter part of 1889. The brush and wood 

were removed from these reservoirs, but the soil, mud and other 

vegetable matter were not removed; and as a consequence, although 

this water is free from sewage pollution, it has contained such abun- 

dant growths of minute organisms during a large portion of the time 

as to be wholly unsuitable for drinking. 

In the latter part of 1893 the city exercised the authority granted 
it by the Legislature to take the water of Saugus River, and since 
then this water has been diverted from time to time either to the 
city or to the existing reservoirs. 

The State Board of Health, in a communication to the Lynn 
Water Board, dated April 4, 1893, expressed the opinion that the 
Saugus River, at the point from which Lynn now takes a portion of 
its water supply, receives so much polluting matter from the towns 
of Wakefield and Reading as to render it an unfit source from which 
to take a water supply unless the water is very thoroughly purified 
by filtration. | 

It will therefore be seen that if the capacity of the Lynn sources 
is based upon the quantity of water which they will furnish, without 
regard to its quality, it will be much larger than if reckoned upon 
the basis of the amount of potable and wholesome water available. 

After the addition of Hawkes and Penny brooks, but before the 
construction of Glen Lewis and Walden ponds, the capacity of the 
Lynn sources was about 2,950,000 gallons per day. After the con- 
struction of these reservoirs, but before the addition of the Saugus 
River, the capacity was about 3,450,000 gallons of water per day- 
The natural flow of the Saugus River added to the existing sources 
increases the capacity to about 8,000,000 gallons per day, provided 
the water is taken regardless of its quality ; and if additional storage 
reservoirs can be built, or the present ones enlarged, a still larger 
quantity of water may be obtained. 
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Consumption of Water.—The average daily consumption of 
Water in Lynn and Saugus during the past five years has been as 
follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Lynn and Saugus. 


____—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_——— 
pete Average ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
YEAR. Population. Increase git on cage tea 
(Per Cent.). (Gallons). Gallons. | Per Cent. (Gallons). 
Igg0,. =. =. | 59,400 | 2,657,000 45 
So 474,000 17.8 
1891, 5 : : 61,372 3,131,000 51 
5.2 418,000 13.0 
1899, : : : 64,570 8,549,000 55 
5.9 195,000 5.5 
1893, é A : 68,378 8,744,000 55 
4.8* 276,000 7.4 
1894, : ; 65,120 4,020,000 62 
lies i Se 


TE FLT TPL SPSS Say Oe ETE Yee oe tee ee 
Norer.— Alt populations after 1890 are estimated. . 
* Decrease. 


It will be seen from this table that the consumption of water in 
Lynn and Saugus is already in excess of the safe capacity of the 
Sources, exclusive of the Saugus River, in a dry year; and as the 
Saugus River, considered as a whole, should be excluded, it is 
Sbvious that Lynn and Saugus need an additional supply at the 
Present time, but it may be feasible to obtain this supply from por- 
tions of the Saugus River water-shed. 

Quality of Water. —There is only a very small population upon 
he water-sheds of the four reservoirs of the city of Lynn, and the 
City has acquired large tracts of land about them to protect them 

%m pollution. It may therefore be said that if the Saugus River 

Water were excluded the Lynn water would be very nearly free from 
tny dangerous contamination. The waters have, however, the 
Yownish color which water acquires from contact with vegetable 
Matter in swamps and very shallow ponds; and, as already indi- 
“ated, the water of Glen Lewis and Walden ponds contains such 
‘bundant growths of minute organisms during much of the time as 
© be wholly unsuitable for drinking. The water of Breed’s Pond 
_ Senerally better than that of Birch Pond. 

The Saugus River at Howlett’s Dam has a drainage area of 16.64 
“{tare miles, as determined by measurements from the topograph- 
“al map of the State, and upon this area there is estimated to be a 
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population of 11,800, equal’ to 709 per square mile of drainage area. 
It is the large amount of polluting matter which enters the stream 
from the more densely populated portions of this district which 
makes the water of the Saugus River, as a whole, unsafe for drinking. 

Future Supply. -—The sources to which the city of Lynn would 
naturally look for an increase of its water supply are the Saugus and 
Ipswich rivers and their tributaries. I will consider first the possi- 
bilities of the Saugus River and its tributaries. 

The water-shed of this river may, for the purpose of this consid- 
eration, be divided into several parts, as follows : — 


SE SE ETT AR PR RSET SA ET I SRS EST, SE ARE RE STS EAE SEN ORT 
Area of Water- 
shed 
(Square Miles). 


1. The Wakefield branch, exclusive of Crystal Lake, . , A 3.08 

2. Lake Quannapowitt and tributaries, . , é ; : 7 4.35 

3. Beaver Dam Brook, . : y F ; F ; . : 1.76 

4, Pilling’s Pond and tributaries, . ‘ 2.05 
5. The remaining area tributary to the main river ae the ‘ibe 

of Howlett’s Pond, . ; : A ‘ , : s : 4.52 

Total above Howlett’s Dam, exclusive of Crystal Lake, . 15.76 

6. Central Brook, . : ; ’ : ; ; : : 3.00 

—— 
Total, including Central Brook, . . : ° ° ‘ 18.76 


The reason for excluding the water-shed of Crystal Lake from the 
water-shed of the Wakefield branch is that the waters of this lake 
are now nearly all taken, and in the future will be wholly taken 
by the Wakefield Water Company. Upon the remaining 3.03 
square miles of water-shed of the Wakefield branch there is a popula- 
tion of about 3,726, equal to 1,210 per square mile; and this popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly, so that it is obvious that the waters of 
this branch should not be used for water supply purposes. 

Upon the 4.35 square miles of water-shed of Lake Quannapowitt 
are situated nearly the whole of the town of Reading and a portio? 
of the town of Wakefield, making the total aatlart ee about 5,854; 
equal to 1,346 per square mile. Regar ding this lake, the State Board 
of Health advised the town of Reading, in March, 1889, that <« the 
large population upon the water-shed of Lake Quannapowitt and the 
present quality of its water render it unfit for a domestic wate! 
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Supply.” On April 14, 1893, the State Board of Health advised the 
Wakefield Water Company that ‘it has already expressed and still 
holds the opinion that the water of Quannapowitt Lake, one of the 
Sources named in your original act of incorporation, is now unfit for 
the purposes of a domestic water supply. This opinion as to the 
quality of Quannapowitt Lake water applies to taking water directly 
from the lake, but if the water was taken after it had been thoroughly 
purified by filtering for a long distance through the ground or by any 
other thorough method of filtration, it might be used.” I certainly 
agree with the opinion that this is not a fit source from which to take 
Water for drinking. 

The 4.52 square miles of water-shed remaining tributary to the 
Main river above Howlett’s Dam, after excluding the other four 
areas given in the table, have very little population upon them; but 
this portion of the river receives the overflow of polluted water from 
Lake Quannapowitt at its upper end and toward its lower end the 
Waters of the Wakefield branch. Even if these polluted waters 
Were diverted, there still remains the objection to the utilization of 
this area, that there is along the river a very large area of wet 
Swamp and meadow, probably as much as one square mile; and 
Water flowing into this swampy area takes up so much vegetable mat- 
ter in standing in and passing through it as to become unsuitable for 
Water supply purposes, if not dangerous to health. 

With the exclusion of these polluted waters and of the territory 
Which contains such large swampy areas, there remains, above How- 
lett’s Dam, only Pilling’s Pond and its tributaries and Beaver Dam 
Brook, having together a water-shed of 3.81 square miles, to furnish 
& water supply. 

Pilling’s Pond is an artificial reservoir, formed many years ago by 
flooding a level meadow to a depth of four feet. Its area is about 
Sighty-five acres, and its average depth is about three feet. Regard- 
Ne this source the State Board of Health advised the Revere Water 
Company, in 1888, that ‘‘the water of Pilling’s Pond, the proposed 
Source of additional supply, when examined in October, 1888, was 
°f fair quality ; but, from the small depth of the pond, it will prob- 
ably be unfit for use when drawn down two or three feet during the 

ty months, as it would be if used as a water supply for Revere and 
inthrop.” If this pond were raised, a very large additional area 
Would be flooded to a small depth, and a reservoir would be formed 
Which would be even less satisfactory than the present one. I do 
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not see how this source can be made a wholly satisfactory one for 
supplying water for Lynn and Saugus; although, as it is near 
Hawkes Brook, one of the present sources, it may prove valuable for 
furnishing, temporarily, an additional supply until a better water 
can be obtained. 

Beaver Dam Brook is farther from Lynn than Pilling’s Pond, and 
there is no pond or reservoir of any considerable size upon it at the 
present time. I am not fully informed as to whether or not it is 
feasible to build upon it a good storage reservoir. 

If Pilling’s Pond and Beaver Dam Brook were connected with the 
existing reservoirs by conduits of ample size, and there should be 
constructed on Hawkes Brook a reservoir, for which there is said to 
be a suitable site, the capacity of the Lynn works would be increased 
about 2,130,000 gallons per day, making a total capacity of | 
5,580,000 gallons. 

The table already given shows that the consumption of water in 
Lynn increased from 2,657,000 gallons per day in 1890 to 4,020,000 
gallons per day in 1894, making the average increase per year 
341,000. gallons. With the same increase for each year after 1894, 
the capacity of the Lynn sources, with the addition of these two 
tributaries, would only provide a sufficient additional supply until 
the year 1899. 

Central Brook is a tributary of Saugus River which takes its rise 
in the village of Greenwood in the southern part of the town of 
Wakefield, and enters the river from the west below Howlett’s — 
Dam. The Revere Water Company asked the advice of the State 
Board of Health with regard to this source in 1889, and the Board 
then replied that ‘‘ Central Brook, on account of the population upon 
the water-shed and the character of the valley immediately adjoin- 
ing the brook, will furnish a water of somewhat inferior quality, 
which will become worse with the growth of population, until before 
many years it will be unfit for water-supply purposes.” Since this — 
advice was given there has been a very rapid growth of population 
near the headwaters of this brook, and in my opinion it has become 
unfit for use for water-supply purposes. ; 

All the foregoing statements have related to taking water directly — 
from the streams and ponds. None of these waters, with the excep- 
tion of the brook from Wakefield, are so much polluted but that if 
they were filtered a sufficient distance through the ground they 
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Might become purified so as to be suitable for water-supply pur- 
poses. 

There is a large area of sandy land in Wakefield, lying near the 
Saugus River, adjacent to the extensive swampy area already men- 
tioned. With the view of ascertaining whether a ground-water 
Supply, derived in part from the river by filtration, might be obtained 
at this place to supplement the present supply of Lynn and Saugus, 
I caused tests to be made by driving wells and pumping from them 
With a hand pump. The water so obtained was tested both by 
inspection and by analysis. There were in all fifteen of these wells, 
each two and one-half inches in diameter, and they were driven to 
depths ranging from seventeen to sixty-two feet and averaging 
thirty-seven feet below the surface. Eight of the wells were driven 
until they reached ledge. The material penetrated was for the most 
part a moderately fine sand, from which water could not be pumped 
freely with a pipe having an open end, because as soon as the 
pumping was begun the sand would run in and fill the pipe; but by 
Using a strainer at the end of the pipe, better results were obtained, 
and at most of the points where tests were made there is little doubt 
but that a moderate quantity of water might be obtained from driven 
Wells by using strainers adapted to taking water from the material 
benetrated. 

Chemical analyses were made of the water from eight of the wells, 
and in most cases it was found to be of good quality, while in the 
Others the water either contained enough iron to make it somewhat 
Objectionable for laundry purposes, or to lead to the expectation 
that it might become unsuitable if water were pumped regularly 
from the locality in which these wells were driven. The territory 
Covered by these tests was very irregular in shape, as arms of the 
Swamp in several places extended into the sandy and gravelly land, 
Cutting it into islands and peninsulas. The greatest distance 
between extreme borings in one direction was about 4,100 feet, and 
i the other about 3,000 feet. It was thought that if water were to 
he pumped from the ground at this place it would be necessary to 
throw dams across some of the arms of the swamp, so that the river 
Water would not run into them and injure the quality of the ground 
Water by filtering down through the mud. 

With the river water shut out in this way, it is thought that a 
‘ystem of driven wells extending over most of the area tested might 
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furnish 1,000,000 gallons of water per day, but would not be likely 
to furnish more than this amount. As this quantity of water would 
only provide for about three years’ increase in the consumption of 
water in Lynn and Saugus at the rate at which the consump- 
tion increased from 1890 to 1894, and the works would be quite 
costly in proportion to the amount of water obtainable, this does 
not seem to be a desirable plan for increasing the water supply of 
these places. 

It is not improbable that a somewhat larger quantity of good 
water could be obtained from the ground at this place if it were kept 
saturated by pumping water from the Saugus River upon the sandy 
areas in the vicinity of the wells and filtering it intermittently into 
the ground. This method has already been referred to on page 13 
of this report; but owing to the fineness of the sand, which would 
interfere to some extent with the filtration of the water into the 
ground and through the ground in the vicinity of wells, and the pos- 
sible difficulty of satisfactorily filtering a water which has such a high 
color and contains so much organic matter as that of the Saugus 
River, it was thought that this place was an unfavorable one for 
adopting this experimental method of purifying water. 

I have also considered the question of filtering the water of this 
river through artificial filters; but I should not advise the adoption 
of this plan if good water could be obtained in other ways. 

The other source of supply mentioned, namely, the Ipswich 
River, is the nearest available source other than the Saugus River 
which will furnish any large quantity of water for Lynn. This 
river does not have a very large population upon its water-shed, but 
it is polluted to such an extent that it cannot be regarded as a safe 
source from which to take a water supply unless the water is subse- 
quently filtered or stored for a considerable time. Moreover, there 
are so many swamps on the water-shed that its water has more color 
than that of any other source examined during the investigations for 
a metropolitan water supply, so that, even if the stream were 
entirely free from artificial pollution, its water would not be of 
satisfactory quality for domestic use without purification. 

It was thought possible that a good ground-water supply might be 
obtained from the valley of this river ; but a superficial examination of 
the valley indicated that it was very doubtful if this would be the case, 
and, even if a good ground-water supply could be obtained, it would 
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PYobably cost more than water from the proposed metropolitan 
System. 

In addition to the foregoing sources the Lynn authorities have 
"ecently called my attention to Cedar Brook, a tributary of Sluice 

ond, in the northerly part of Lynn, as a further available source of 
‘Upply, with a water-shed of 1.2 square miles. If the water of this 
‘ource should prove to be of good quality the increase in the supply 
Y adding it would be equal to the increase in consumption for two 
Years at the rate at which the consumption increased from 1890 to 
1894. There is an objection to taking the water of this brook per- 
Nanently because it is the main feeder of two large ponds in Lynn 
0 the borders of which there is a large population, and the water 
°f the brook is an important factor in maintaining the water of these 
bonds in proper sanitary condition. 


Newton. 
[Population in 1890, 24,379; estimated population in 1895, 28,470.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —This city 
*btains its supply of water from the ground near the Charles River 
the townof Needham. When the works were first completed in 
1876 the supply was taken from an open filter basin 1,575 feet long. 
1890 the collecting system was extended along the river, making 
he total length 3,795 feet. When this extension was completed it 
as estimated that the works would furnish 2,000,000 gallons per 

“Y in the driest months of the year. In 1894 the consumption of 
Vater had so nearly reached the capacity of the works that it became 
Necessary to make a farther extension of the collecting system up the 
Wer, and the total length of this system is now about 7,050 feet. 

® whole of this system is now a covered filter gallery or conduit, 
de in part of wood and in part of vitrified clay pipe; and con- 
‘ected with this conduit at intervals are many driven wells, extending 
°Wn into the more porous strata which are found at a considerable 

“pth. 

A portion of the water comes to the filter gallery from the 
“Nd side, but a large part of the supply is water which has filtered 
Mto the ground from the river. The capacity of the source is there- 
ae largely dependent upon the amount of water which can get into 
th. Sround from the river either by filtration through meadows and 

P bottoms of ditches when the river overflows its banks in the 
Pring, or by filtration through the river bottom and sloping banks 
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in the vicinity of the collecting system. The amount of water 
stored in the interstices of the porous ground in the spring of the 
year when the river is high is also an important factor, as this 
storage furnishes a reserve which can be drawn upon in the summer, 
when there is a diminished amount of water coming from the land 
side and filtering from the river into the ground. It is estimated 
that the works as now constructed will furnish 2,300,000 gallons of 
water per day in the driest portions of the year; but, as the con- 
sumption of water at such times is higher than the average for the 
whole year, the capacity of the works in a very dry year is likely to 
be reached by an average daily consumption throughout the year of 
about 2,000,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water.—The average daily consumption of 
water in Newton during the past five years has been as follows: — 


Consumption of Water, Newton. 


AVERAGE DAILY 
ANNUAL INCREASE. Average || CONSUMPTION, JUNE TO 
Annual Average Daily Con- OcToOBER, INCLUSIVE. 
YEAR. Popula- Increase Daily Bumption | [i ee 
tion. (Per Consumption per Inhab- Gallons 
Cent.). (Gallons). | Gallons. Per Cent. itant Gallons. per In- 
| (Gallons). habitant- 
1890, . | 24,379 985,000 40 1,115,000 46 
4.2 80,000 | 8.1 
1891, . | 25,400 1,065,000 42 || 1,181,000 46 
4.1 223,000 | 20.9 | 
1892, . | 26,450 1,288,000 49 1,445,000 5d 
4.0 82,000 | 6.0 
1898, . | 27,500 1,370,000 50 || 1,525,000 55 
2.3 253,000 | 18.5 
1894,* . | 28,144 1,623,000 58 , 1,921,000 68 


Norte. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 
* Since May 1, 1894, an additional amount of about 350,000 gallons of water per day has 
been supplied for manufacturing purposes. 


This table shows that the consumption of water during the months 
from June to October, inclusive, has increased from 1,115,000 gal- 
lons per day in 1890 to 1,571,000 gallons per day in 1894, exclusive 
of the 350,000 gallons per day supplied for manufacturing pur- — 
poses, making the annual increase 114,000 gallons. If the increase 
were to continue at the same rate in the future, the estimated — 
capacity of the works with their present development would — 
be reached in 1897; or if the city were to cease supplying the 
350,000 gallons per day for manufacturing purposes, the present 
works would maintain the supply until 1900, when it would be nec — 
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essary to still farther extend the present works or otherwise obtain 
an additional supply. 

Quality of Water. —The water obtained from the Newton works 
is of excellent quality, and, as it is kept from exposure to the light 
both before and after it is pumped, it is a very satisfactory water when 
delivered to the consumers. The water has been analyzed frequently 
by the State Board of Health for many years, and the analyses do 
hot indicate that it is deteriorating. There is, however, the possi- 
bility already referred to on page 10 of this report, that any filtered 
tiver water may in time become of unsatisfactory quality. 

Future Supply. — The city of Newton has already taken the land 
along the Needham bank of the Charles River from a point a short 
distance below the end of its present works to the boundary line 
between Needham and Dedham, a total length of about 15,500 feet. 
It has also taken land on the opposite or Newton side of the river, 
€xtending northerly from the Boston line, for a length of about 
7,500 feet. This land was taken with a view to developing the sup- 
bly by extending through it collecting galleries or pipes, similar to 
those already constructed, in which the water, can be drawn down 
Until it is about six feet below the normal level of the water in the 
tiver. It is estimated that a system of this kind can be made to 
Supply 5,000,000 gallons of water per day during the driest portion 
of the year, and that this quantity of water will be sufficient for the 
Tequirements of the city of Newton until about the year 1908, at 
Which time it is estimated that the city will have a population of 
about 51,000. The city now has authority to take from the river 
5,000,000 gallons of water daily. 


Malden. 
[Population in 1890, 23,031; estimated population in 1895, 30,240.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — This city is 
Supplied from two sources, — Spot Pond, which is used jointly with 
“tedford and Melrose, each municipality being entitled to one-third 
°f its water, and wells in the vicinity of Maplewood, in the easterly 
Part of the city, which furnish a ground-water supply. 

Spot Pond when full has an area of 296 acres; a water-shed of 

»296 acres, including the area of the pond; a storage capacity of 
733,000,000 gallons down to a level 12 feet below high water, which 
8 about the lowest level to which the pond has ever been drawn, 
4nd a capacity of 837,000,000 gallons when drawn to a level of 15 
“et below high water. In a series of dry years such as have 
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occurred in the past, it is feasible, by utilizing the storage in the 
first 12 feet of depth, to draw from the pond 1,560,000 gallons per 
day and have the pond fill up again. Malden’s share of water from 
this source may therefore be reckoned at 520,000 gallons per day. 

The Maplewood supply is obtained from a group of about 99 
tubular wells, about half of which were driven in 1889 and the 
remainder in 1892 and 1894. These wells yielded an average of 
1,205,000 gallons of water per day in 1894. In reckoning the 
capacity of the wells, it is not necessary to base it upon the amount 
.of water which they will furnish in the driest year, because in such 
a year the large amount of water stored in Spot Pond could be drawn 
upon to prevent a deficiency in the supply. It does not seem prob- 
able, however, that they can be depended upon in a series of dry 
years, such as have occurred in the past, to furnish over 1,000,000 
gallons of water per day; and this quantity may be reduced, as 
sewers are introduced into the district which will carry off a portion 
of the ground water and also divert that portion of the water sup- 
plied to this district which, after being used, is now turned into 
the ground through cesspools. 

The total capacity of both sources of supply may be reckoned at 
about 1,520,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. —It is only since a meter was placed on 
the main pipe in September, 1892, to measure the quantity of water 
drawn from Spot Pond, that the consumption of water by the city 
could be accurately obtained. The following table therefore con- 
tains only the record of consumption for the past three years, and 
the record for 1892 covers only the last four months of the year: — 


Consumption of Water, Malden. 


Average ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
YEAR Population. Gees any oR IN Or ICD ge Rae 6 a Re EE: 
(Per Cent.). era aa Gallons. Per Cent. A vaaiadas mn 
1892, . : : 26,435 1,243,000 47 
6.9 107,000 8.0 
1893, . “ ‘ 28,253 1,451,000 51 
4.2 9,000,000 0.6 
1894, . A ‘ 29,452 1,460,000 41 


Nortse.— All populations are estimated. 


It will be seen that the consumption of water is already very 
nearly equal to the capacity of the combined sources in a series of 
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dry years. If, however, Spot Pond should be filled in the spring of 
1895 or 1896, it would for the next two or three years furnish 
Without becoming exhausted a much larger quantity of water than 
it can be depended upon to furnish in a long series of years. 

Quality of Water. — Spot Pond has generally furnished water of 
Satisfactory quality, but during the last two or three years, when 
the pond has been drawn to a very low level, the water has not 
been quite as good. The population upon the water-shed is about 
476, equal to 805 per square mile of land surface. The water has 
been affected at times by disagreable tastes and odors, due to the 
Presence of microscopic organisms, but these troubles have only 
Sccurred after long intervals. Much land has been taken around the 
Pond by the three municipalities controlling it, to protect it from 
Pollution; and the Metropolitan Park Commission has acquired a 
Considerable portion of the water-shed as a part of the Middlesex 
Fells reservation. 

The water from the Maplewood wells contains a very large and 
increasing amount of mineral matter, and it is very hard, these 
Characteristics being due to the presence of a very large population 
°n the territory from which the supply of these wells is derived ; 
but the analysis also shows a very thorough purification of the water, 
Owing to its filtration through the ground, and that it is practically 
free from organic matter. 

Future Supply.—The city of Malden has been authorized by the 
Legislature to take water from Martin’s Pond in North Reading, and 
‘thas made investigations relative to taking a water supply from 
this source. The pond in its present condition will not furnish a 
Satisfactory water supply, and it does not seem probable that it can 

® improved in such a way as to make it furnish a good water except 

ta prohibitory expense. Investigations have also been made by 
the city of Malden to determine the feasibility of obtaining a supply 
°f water from the ground in the vicinity of the pond, but I am 
‘nformed that the results are unfavorable to obtaining a supply in 
this way. The distance from Malden to Martin’s Pond is about 
tWelve miles, and the water would have to be supplied by pumping, 
So that the cost of the works and of their maintenance would be 
aoe, 

Waltham. 

[Population in 1890, 18,707; estimated population in 1895, 21,700.] 

Description and Capacity of Source of Supply. — This city from 

873 to 1891 obtained its supply of water from a filter basin having 
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an area of a little less than one-fourth of an acre, dug in gravelly 
land close to the westerly side of the great millpond of the Boston 
Manufacturing Company on the Charles River. This filter basin had 
a depth of 8.4 feet below the water level in the river. In 1891, when 
the average consumption of water during the five months from June 
to October, inclusive, was 858,000 per day, a well 40 feet in diameter 
was sunk in the middle of the basin to an additional depth of 18 
feet, and in 1893 the well was covered so as to prevent the growth of 
certain low forms of vegetation which injured the quality of the water. 

Very large quantities of water were pumped from this well during 
its construction, and it does not seem improbable that it will furnish 
from 8,000,000 to 3,500,000 gallons per day in the driest times. 
The iocation of the well is very favorable for obtaining a large sup- 
ply of water, as the porous, gravelly land in which it was dug extends 
for a long distance on both sides of the river, and the millpond is 
broad and has arms extending up into the gravelly land, so that 
there is a very large area of millpond bottom through which water 
ean filter from the river into the ground; and there is little doubt 
but that a considerable portion of the water supplied by this well 
now comes from the river, and that a still larger porportion will be 
obtained in this way in the future. 

Consumption of Water. —The average daily consumption of water 
in Waltham for the past five years has been as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Waltham. 


| AVERAGE DAILY 
|| ANNUAL INCREASE. Average || ConsUMPTION, JUNE TO 
| Annual Average | Daily Con- OcToBER, INCLUSIVE. 
YEAR. Popula- Increase Daily % —___________ pimnption® {| 2 2=- ea 
tion. (I er Consumption | per Gallons 
Cent.). (Gallons). Gallons. |Per Cent. Tnhabitant Gallons. per In- 
(Gallons). habitant. 
1890, . | 18,707 626,000 33 705,000 38 
Oy). 143,000 | 22.8 
1891, . | 20,400 769,000 38 858,000 42 
4.7 | 150,000 | 19.5 
SIZ. « |} BlooO 919,000 | 43 | 1,026,000 48 
| 1.2 136,000 | 14.8 
1893, . | 21,600 1,055,000 49 | 1,199,000 56 
ye 182,000 | 17.3 
1894, . | 21,100 1,237,000 59 1,385,000 66 
Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. * Decrease. 


Quality of Water. — The water as it now comes from the well is of _ 
excellent quality, but some of it on its way to the city passes 
through an open distributing reservoir in which there are abundant _ 
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8rowths of microscopic organisms, so that the water is not delivered 
to the consumers in as good condition as it comes from the ground. 

There are two possible causes of future deterioration of the water 
Coming from the well. The first is the possibility already referred 
to on page 10 of this report, that any filtered river water may in 
time become of unsatisfactory quality; but with regard to this it 
May be said that the works have now been in use for twenty-one 
Years, and the analyses do not show any signs of deterioration from 
this cause. The second is the danger from polluting matters turned 
into the ground in the territory from which the well derives its 
Supply. The water comes to the well from the ground on both 
Sides of the river, and on the side across the river from the well the 
land has been divided into lots, and many buildings have been con- 
Structed from which the wastes are run into cesspools. Pollution of 
the ground water in this way can be prevented by providing an 
eflicient system of sewers for removing the polluting wastes. 

Future Supply. — The city of Waltham has acquired land along 
the banks of Charles River for a distance of about 1,700 feet up 
Stream from the pumping station, and for an average depth back 
from the river of about 1,200 feet. | Owing to the many irregular- 
ities of the shore line, its total length is about 4,600 feet. It was 
thought desirable to ascertain from how great a distance the present 
Well drew its supply, both to assist in determining the present 
Capacity of the well, and in finding out whether there was gravelly 
territory in addition to that from which the well drew its supply 
from which an additional supply might be obtained. For this pur- 
Pose the height of the ground water was determined at many points 
©n both sides of the river by ascertaining the level of the water in 
Wells, test pits and small ponds, these determinations extending to 
& distance of as much as a mile from the pumping station in some 
directions. 

After the levels were first taken the fluctuations in the height of 
the water in these wells, test pits and ponds was observed from 
time to time. From these observations it was concluded that 
the present well when pumped to a low level would draw water 
from a very long distance, but not from the whole area which might 
be available for furnishing a ground water supply; and it was 
therefore thought probable that an additional well or wells might be 
Sunk at a considerable distance from the present well, that would 
Iherease the capacity of the works to 5,000,000 gallons of water 
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per day during the driest portion of the year. This quantity of 
water should be sufficient for the requirements of the city until about 
the year 1920. 

At the present time the city is authorized to take from the 
Charles River or from the ground near it not more than 3,000,000 
gallons of water daily. 


\ Quincy. 
[Population in 1890, 16,723; estimated population in 1895, 22,140.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — This city was 
first supplied with water from two wells constructed in 1884, but its 
main source of supply is now a storage reservoir on Town Brook in 
Braintree, which was first filled in 1888, and only one of the wells is 
now used. The storage reservoir when full has an area of 45 acres, 
a water-shed of 991 acres including the reservoir, and a storage 
capacity of about 167,000,000 gallons. 

After making allowance for considerable leakage past the dam 
and through the gravelly land at one side of the reservoir, this source 
will supply 750,000 gallons of water per day in the driest year, and 
the well will yield about 90,000 gallons per day, making the total 
daily capacity of the present sources 840,000 gallons. 

Consumption of Water.—The average daily consumption of 
water in Quincy for the past five years is given in the following 
table : — 

Consumption of Water, Quincy. 


‘gohukt geome ANNUAL INCREASE. peherre mie 
YEAR. Population. Increase ref F epee I 
(Per Cent.). screw ne Gallons. Per Cent. ge egy 
1890, . A ‘ | 16,723 | 497,000 30 
6.9 68,000 | 13.7 
1891, . : F 17,880 565,000 32 
6.3 37,000 6.6 
1899,:. : : 19,000 602,000 32 
5.8 127,000 | 21.1 
1893, . é F 20,100 729,000 36 
5.4 69,000 | 9.5 
1894, . : ‘ 21,194 798,000 38 


Nors.— All populations after 1890 are estimated. 


It will be seen from this table that the consumption of water in 
1894 very nearly equalled the capacity of the sources in a very dry 
year, and an additional supply is now required. 
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Quality of Water.—The water-shed from which the reservoir 
derives its supply contains much swampy land, which gives the 
water a brownish color, and there are some piggeries upon it which 
are objectionable features. The reservoir was filled without remov- 
ing the soil and mud from the land flowed, and the water is affected 
to a considerable extent by growths of the minute organisms often 
found in reservoirs, which give the water at times a disagreeable taste 
and odor. The quality of the water has shown a slight tendency 
to improve during the past two or three years, but it cannot in its 
present condition be regarded as a satisfactory water for the pur- 
poses of a public water supply. There is very little doubt, however, 
but that the quality of the water may be greatly improved by remov- 
ing the piggeries from the water-shed, by draining the swamps and 
by removing the soil and mud from the bottom of the reservoir. The 
water-shed contains only a comparatively small population. 

Future Supply. — Outlines of a plan for increasing the water 
supply of this city have recently been submitted to the State Board 
of Health for its advice by the mayor and water board. The plan 
suggested is the construction of another storage reservoir upon a 
small brook very near the existing reservoir, and the diversion into 
the existing and proposed reservoirs of the water of Blue Hill River. 
The city officials were advised that this plan would probably increase 
the supply so that it would in the driest year meet the requirements of 
the city until the year 1905, and that, if it were feasible to build a large 
reservoir above the Taunton turnpike, referred to in a report published 
by the city of Quincy in 1890, the supply might be increased suffi- 
ciently to last until about the year 1921. The cost of the works for 
supplying a water of good quality from these sources would be large. 

There is no source, other than the Blue Hill River, within a 
reasonable distance of Quincy, from which any large additional 
supply of water of good quality could be obtained, which is not 
already controlled by other cities and towns. 


Hyde Park and Milton. 


[Population in 1890: Hyde Park, 10,193; Milton, 4,278; total, 14,471. Estimated population 
in 1895: Hyde Park, 12,300; Milton, 5,800; total, 18,100.] 


Description and Capacity of Source of Supply. —The Hyde Park 
Water Company supplies water to the town of Hyde Park and to the 
Milton Water Company, and the latter company supplies the water 
purchased from the Hyde Park Water Company to the town of 
Milton. The whole water supply is derived from wells located 
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near the Neponset River, only a short distance above the thickly 
settled portion of Hyde Park. Additional wells were driven to 
increase the capacity of this source in 1893 and 1894, but it is very 
doubtful if the works as extended will furnish in a very dry season 
any more good water than is needed to supply the present demands. 
Water was first introduced into Milton in 1890. 

Consumption of Water. — The consumption of water in Hyde Park 
and Milton for the past five years is given in the following table : — 


Consumption of Water, Hyde Park and Milton. 


AVERAGE Dairy Con- 


Ammar | ABgiE® || Amwuas tvonsase, | Daily Con-|| Sey Moxtes 
YEAR. Popula- | Jnerease | Consump- her ges SUMMER. 
tion. | (Per Cent.). (Gallons) Inhdbitant Aishwaa ver 
H Gallons. | Per Cent. |; (Gallons). || Gallons. Tntiabitant. 
1890, . | 14,471 391,000 27 |\465,000| 32 
5.3 | 107,000 | 27.4 33 
1891, . | 15,240 BH 498,000 be coh Paath 35 || 613,000 40 
1892, . | 16,020 “| 564,000 Broad | ‘Hoy | 3g | 678,000 42 
1893, . | 16,720 gf POND We asigan dl ig it 34 || 727,000 | 43 
1894, . | 17,469 ~~ _|587,000 ; ‘ 713,000 41 


The consumption of water in each town for the past three years 
is as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Hyde Park. 


Annual peo . ANNUAL INCREASE. | —— — 

, “reg auy — Sonsumption 

YEAR. Population. (ace me he dca rel Cations: | ova ct | per inhabitant 
1892, . .| 1,100) ., 464,000 Ripe as 42 
1898, . «| 11,500) ,, SOOO Ts cme bhp 43 
PGE 80 SM HOY TE988 ; 458,000 ‘ eins 38 

Consumption of Water, Milton. 
1892, ; ‘ 4,920 100,000 20 
6.1 29,000 29.0 | 
1893, ‘ : 5,220 5.8 129,000 0 25 
a ers Maer y’2 ; 129,000 | 23 
Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. * Decrease. 


Quality of Water. — <A portion of the water furnished by the wells 
of the Hyde Park Water Company is derived from rain which falls 
upon the land on both sides of the river at no very great distance 
from the wells, but it is probable that most of the water comes by fil- 
tration from the Neponset River, which is a highly polluted stream. 
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Analyses of water from many of the wells and groups of wells 
Controlled by the company show that some of them furnish water 
which is not perfectly purified by filtration, while others furnish or 
have furnished water that is or was very thoroughly purified. The 
fact that a well furnishes good water at one time does not prove that 
it will continue to do so for.an unlimited period, as the purifying 
powers of the soil may become exhausted. On the whole, it may be 
Said, regarding the quality of the water from these wells, that while 
Some of them furnish good water, — and possibly enough of them to 
provide such water for the present supply of Hyde Park and Milton, — 
yet it is doubtful if both these places can be supplied without drawing 
from the territory which furnishes water that is not efficiently purified. 
_ Taking into account the high degree of pollution of the river, the 
inefficiency of the purification by filtration in a portion of the terri- 
tory and the tendency which the ground has to lose its purifying 
power with continued use, I believe that this source of supply will 
always be regarded with suspicion, and that it should be abandoned 
When a better supply can be obtained. 

Future Supply. — There is apparently no available source within 
& reasonable distance of the present one which will furnish a suffi- 
Cient amount of water of good quality for Hyde Park and Milton. 
The Milton Water Company, however, has made investigations with 
teference to obtaining a supply of ground water from low land in 
the town of Milton, on the east side of Harland Street and near Pine 
Tree Brook, and was advised by the State Board of Health that a 
Sufficient supply of ground water to meet the requirements of the 

wn for a few years, and possibly for a much longer time, could 
Probably be obtained at this place. If the Milton Water Company 
Should obtain this supply, the Hyde Park Water Company, having 
nly the town of Hyde Park to provide for, could furnish a better water 
than it can supply to both towns; and the Milton Water Company 
Night obtain enough water to temporarily supply a portion of the water 
“onsumed in Hyde Park. .There seems to be no source, other than 
the one in the town of Milton, from which the Milton Water Company 
“an obtain an independent supply of good water at a reasonable cost. 


Woburn. 
[Population in 1890, 13,499; estimated population in 1895, 14,701.] 


Description and Capacity of Source of Supply. — This city 
btains its supply from a filter gallery constructed in 1873 near the 
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southerly shore of Horn Pond, — a pond which is seriously polluted, 
owing to the presence upon its water-shed of a large population and 
of tanneries and other manufacturing establishments which produce 
offensive wastes. The salt used in the tanneries and discharged into 
the streams with the tannery wastes, and that contained in the 
other wastes which enter the pond, has increased the chlorine 
in the water to many times its normal amount; and the water 
of the filter gallery contains nearly as much chlorine as that of 
the pond, furnishing conclusive evidence that the water filters 
from the pond to the gallery. It is estimated, from analyses which 
have been made monthly for seven years, that about ninety-two per 
cent. of the water which entered the filter gallery during that time 
came by filtration from the pond. 

The supply furnished by the filter gallery has been sufficient for 
the needs of the city from the first, but in 1882, when the consump- 
tion of water in July and August averaged 1,056,000 gallons per 
day, it threatened for a time to prove.too small. Measures were 
then taken to hold the surface of the pond at a higher level, and 
during the very dry year of 1883 and every year since that time the 
supply has been suflicient for all purposes. - It should be added, 
however, that the consumption of water in 1883 was less than in 
1882, the average amount during the month of highest consumption 
being 911,000 gallons per day, and the average for the three months 
from July to September being 832,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. — The consumption of water in Woburn 
for the past five years has been as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Woburn. 


eee ce ER A EE RR 7 


ree ee 
AVERAGE DAILY Con- 


Annuat | Dalle” || ANNUAL INcrEAse. Daly Comet)" RERSOR Roe Ma 
YEAR. oh te pa Increase bg | = SUMMER. 
RG or roar (Gallons). Gallons. | Per Cent Inhabitant iy | Gallons per 
‘ + || (Gallons). Gallons. Inhabitané- 
1890, . | 13,499 777,000 51 || 969,000! 72 
1.9 47,000*) 6.1* 
1891, . | 13,760 ny 730,000 4 ig at 53 801,000 58 
1892, . | 13,990 - 775,000 omen ated 55 956,000 68 
1893, [14,220] |", |900,000 | | 8 1,161,000] 82 
1894, . | 14,460 *" | 972,000 : ‘ | 67 || 1,295,000 90 
| 


Ae. eee ee ee 
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It will be seen, by comparing the consumption during the two 
months in summer, as given in the table, with the summer consump- 
tion in 1882 and 1883, as previously given, that there had been prac- 
tically no increase up to 1892, —a result which is supposed to be 
due to a large loss by leakage from the reservoir and the distributing 
System in the earlier years, which has been greatly reduced in 
recent years. The increase in consumption in 1893 and 1894, how- 
ever, seems to show an increasing demand for water. The indica- 
tions are that the consumption of water has already reached the 
capacity of the present source in a dry year, and that measures 
Should be taken for increasing the supply. 

Quality of Water.—It has already been stated that the filter 
gallery receives the greater part of its water by filtration from Horn 
Pond, and that this pond is seriously polluted. Analyses of the 
water of the filter gallery which have been made monthly for the 
past seven years show that the character of the water is entirely 
Changed by filtration, the organic matter being reduced to a very 
Small amount and the water being rendered suitable for drinking. 
During the past two years the amount of free ammonia in the water of 
the filter gallery has been slightly larger than in previous years, 
Which is an indication that the purification is becoming less perfect ; 
but the change has been so slight up to the present time that it cannot 
be regarded as more than an indication. Itis essential, where water 
is derived by filtration from a polluted source, that the purification 
Should be very nearly perfect, as the water otherwise becomes unsafe 
for drinking. 

There have been at times in the past complaints of bad tastes and 
Odors in the water supplied to Woburn, but it is believed that these 
Were caused by vegetable growths in the open distributing reser- 
Yoir, rather than by the imperfect purification of the water entering 
the filter gallery. 

Future Supply.—It may be possible, by the construction of 
‘nother filter gallery or well in porous ground near the pond, and 
’t a considerable distance from the present filter gallery, to obtain a 
further supply of filtered water, or it may be feasible to facilitate the 

tration of the pond water into the present filter gallery in such a 
Way as not to diminish the purity of the water. If these methods 
Should fail, the city of Woburn may take advantage of its nearness 
® territory which is only sparsely populated to obtain a supply of 
“trface water by the construction of a storage reservoir upon some 
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unpolluted stream. The population on the water-shed of Horn 
Pond is so large (975 per square mile) that it cannot be regarded 
as a safe source from which to take a water supply directly, even 
after a system of sewers has been constructed in Woburn. 


Wakefield and Stoneham. 

[Population in 1890: Wakefield, 6,982; Stoneham, 6,155; total, 13,137. Estimated popula- 
tion in 1895: Wakefield, 8,119; Stoneham, 7,072; total, 15,191.] 

Description and Capacity of Source of Supply. — These towns 
are supplied by the Wakefield Water Company with water from 
Crystal Lake in Wakefield. The lake when full has an area of 85 
acres, and a water-shed, including the area of the pond, of .94 of a 
square mile. A portion of the lake covering about 30 acres is very 
shallow. The capacity of this source in a series of dry years, such 
as has occurred in the past, is about 660,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. —The consumption of water in Wakefield 
and Stoneham for the four years, from 1890 to 1893, inclusive, is 
given in the following table : — 


Consumption of Water, Wakefield and Stoneham. 


‘ksmaht Average ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
YEAR. Population. jodteabe ne 80 4 r. Gonsumepriag 
(Per Cent.). paar tn. Gallons. Per Cent. y caiieaaull 
1890, . f ‘ LSihS7 537,000 41 
Sid 4,000 0.7 
239155. i > 13,570 541,000 40 
ae 58,000 10.7 
1892,.. . «| ° 14,080 599,000 ee 
352 46,000* tate 
1893, . ; 14,528 533,000 38 


Nortr. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 
* Decrease. 


The consumption of water for 1894 is not given in the above table 
because the water company refused to furnish it. There is but little 
doubt, however, that the consumption during this year has bee? 
greater than in either 1892 or 1893, because the pond at the end of 
1894 was lower than at the end of the other years mentioned; and; 
judging from the yield of other sources in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts, the amount of water entering the pond from its watel- 
shed, from the time it stopped overflowing in the spring of 1894 
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until the end of the year, was as great as during the correspond- 

ing period in either 1892 or 1893. The consumption of water in 
1892 was only a very little less than the estimated capacity of this 
source in a series of dry years, and the consumption in 1894 prob- 
ably equalled, if it did not exceed, this capacity. 

Quality of Water.—Crystal Lake furnishes a nearly colorless water, 
Which has generally been of satisfactory quality, though it has been 
affected on a few occasions by the presence of the minute organisms 
which impart to the waters of many ponds and reservoirs a disagree- 
able taste and odor. The water-shed contains at the present time a 
population of about 335, equal to 356 to the square mile. This is 
a large population, and on account of the proximity of the water- 
Shed to the thickly settled parts of Stoneham and Wakefield it is 
likely to increase rapidly in the future. 

Future Supply.—In addition to Crystal Lake, the Wakefield 
Water Company was authorized by the Legislature to take water 
from Quannapowitt Lake in the town of Wakefield. This lake has 
a water-shed of 4.35 square miles, including its own area, and upon 
this water-shed there is estimated to be, in the towns of Reading 
and Wakefield, a population of 5,854, equal to 1,346 per square 
mile; moreover, there are extensive swamps upon the water-shed, 
Which unfavorably affect the character of the water and render it less 
attractive than the water of Crystal Lake. 

The State Board of Health advised the Wakefield Water Com- 
pany, on April 14, 1893, that ‘*it has already expressed and still 
holds the opinion that the water of Quannapowitt Lake, one of the 
Sources named in your original act of incorporation, is now unfit for 
the purposes of a domestic water supply. This opinion as to the 
quality of Quannapowitt Lake water applies to taking water directly 
from the lake; but if the water were taken after it had been thor- 
Sughly purified by filtering for a long distance through the ground, 
% by any other thorough method of filtration, it might be used.” * 

I have caused two test wells to be driven, one near the northerly 
€nd of this lake and another on the northerly side of its outlet, at 
Points where it seemed most probable from surface indications that a 
8round-water supply, derived mainly from the lake or its ip 
by filtration, might be obtained. 

The well near the northerly end of the lake was driven through 

- Moderately coarse sand, from which water could be pumped quite 
a Lesa a 
* Annual Report of State Board of Health for the year 1893, page 58. 
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freely, to a depth of 31 feet, and was then driven 50 feet further t 
through much finer sand which did not furnish water freely. A _ 
sample of water taken from this well at a depth of 81 feet was ana- . 
lyzed, and was found to contain much iron, to be hard, and to have 
some other unfavorable characteristics which would make it unde- 
sirable for water-supply purposes. 

The well driven north of the outlet of the lake reached ledge 
28 feet below the surface, but passed most of the way through 
porous gravel and sand from which water could be pumped freely. 
The analysis of a sample taken from this well showed that the water j 
was of much better quality than the water from the well at the end 
of the lake. The analysis had some unfavorable features, however, — 
and it would require further examinations to determine whether a ; 
water of suitable quality for water-supply purposes could be obtained 
at this place ornot. The nearness of the ledge to the surface and the 
comparatively short distance from the well to ground which is nearly — 
impervious render it very doubtful if any large supply of water 
could be drawn continuously from the ground near this well. 

On the whole it may be said, with regard to these tests, that, — 
while they were not carried far enough to enable definite conclusions — 
to be drawn, they indicate that it would be difficult if not imprac- 
ticable to obtain a satisfactory ground-water supply from either of 
the localities tested. 

In the town of Wakefield, north of Lowell Street and near the 
Saugus River, there is a large area of sandy land from which it 
seems probable that a ground-water supply sufficient for the needs of 
Waketield and Stoneham for the next ten or fifteen years, and pos- 
sibly for a longer time, might be obtained. This area has been 
tested by means of driven wells, and the results are given on 
pages 31 and 32 of this report; but, as this area is within the terri- 
tory from which the city of Lynn was authorized to take water by 
the Legislature of 1893, it is not probable that it can be made avail- 
able for the water supply of Wakefield and Stoneham; and if it | 
were available, it may be questioned whether, after taking into 
account the first cost and maintenance of a pumping station, wells 
and other works for obtaining a supply from this place, together 
with the uncertainties regarding the amount of water which may — 
be obtained from a eround-water source, it would not be cheaper — 
to obtain the additional supply for Wakefield and Stoneham from 
the metropolitan system. : 
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to works proposed by the State Board of Health 
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Supply must be filtered river water. The present collecting system 
extends through so large an area of porous ground that a large 
amount of water stored in the interstices of the ground is available 
for maintaining the supply when the river is low and there is conse- 
quently a smaller amount of water filtering from it into the ground. 


It is impracticable to make any very close estimate of the amount — 


of water which works of this kind will furnish without exhausting the 
water in the ground, until the water has been pumped at a high 
rate for several months during the dry portion of the year. It does 
not seem unreasonable, however, to expect that the present works 
will furnish continuously during the dry portion of a dry year from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 gallons of water per day. 

Consumption of Water. —The average daily consumption of 
water in Brookline for the past five years has been as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Brookline. 


eae” ANNUAL INCREASE. | Daily Gon! Torment done: tl | 
— Popula- petal Consump- sumption || OCTOBER, INCLUSIVE. 
3 i tion. |(Per Cent.). tion me reee]S | hh Webi t || : 
(Gallons). Gallons. |Per Cent. 5 (Gallo: mst Gallons. a Pha 
1890, . | 12,103 877,000 72 || 1,003,000 83 : 
6.0 102,000 | 11.6 
1891, . | 12,830 979,000 | 76 1,078,000 84 
6.0 67,000 | 6.8 | 
1892, . | 13,600 1,046,000 77 ‘|| 1,170,000 86 
Dis: 168,000 | 16.1 
1893, . | 14,380 1,214,000 84 || 1,879,000 96 
5.4 111,000 | 9.1 
1894, ..| 15,153 1,325,000 87 1,558,000 103_-- 


Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 


Quality of Water.— The water supplied by the collecting system 
of the Brookline works is of excellent quality, and, as the distrib- 
uting reservoir is covered so that the water is not exposed to the 
light in any place, it remains of excellent quality when delivered to 
the consumer. 

There are two possible causes of future deterioration of the water 
from these works, the first being the one already referred to on page 
10 of this report, — that any filtered river water may in time become 
of unsatisfactory quality. With regard to this point it may be said 
that water has been drawn from the ground near the Charles River 
at this place and at Newton and Waltham for about twenty years, 


‘ 
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without showing signs of deterioration; but it should also be added 
that the works have not yet had the severe test which they will have 
in the future, when much larger quantities of water will be drawn 
from them. 

The second is the danger from polluting matters turned into the 
ground within the drainage area which contributes directly to the 
ground-water supply. There is, on the West Roxbury side of the 
river, a rapidly increasing population within the territory from which 
a part of this supply comes; but the city of Boston is already con- 
sidering the question of constructing a system of sewers to divert 
the sewage of this territory into its main sewerage system. The dan- 
ger, therefore, of. any serious deterioration of the water from either 
of these causes may be regarded as somewhat remote. 

Future Supply.—The town of Brookline has acquired a very 
large area of land on both sides of the Charles River, but mostly on 
the Dedham side, for developing and protecting its water supply. 
On the West Roxbury side the land extends along the river from the 
pumping station lot to the Newton line, a distance of about 4,400 . 
feet, and on the opposite side the land acquired consists of two 
tracts with a total frontage on the river at and below the pumping 
station of 8,100 feet. One of these tracts extends across a neck of 
land about 2,400 feet wide to another part of the river which, 
measured along the river, is several miles above the pumping station. 

It does not seem improbable that these works can be developed so 
that they will furnish 5,000,000 gallons of water per day in the 
driest portion of a dry year; and, if the population of Brookline 
increases in accordance with the estimate given in Appendix No. 1, 
this quantity of water will provide 124 gallons per day per inhabi- 
_ tant during the months from June to October inclusive, until the 
year 1917. 

At the present time the town of Brookline is authorized to take 
from the Charles River 3,000,000 gallons of water daily. 


Medford. 
[Population in 1890, 11,079; estimated population in 1895, 14,812.] 
Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply.—The main 
Source of supply of this city is Spot Pond, which is used jointly with 
Malden and Melrose, each municipality being entitled to one-third 
of its water. A description of Spot Pond and.a statement of its 
Capacity has already been given on page 35; and, as there indicated, 
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it will supply 520,000 gallons of water per day to each place in a 
dry series of years. 

An auxiliary supply for Medford is now obtained by pumping 
water from three small streams or water courses just south of Spot 
Pond, on one of which Wright’s Pond is situated. The total water- 
shed added in this way is one-half of a square mile. At the present 
time there is a small receiving reservoir into which the water of the 
three streams flows, and a temporary pumping station beside it. 
When the streams furnish enough water to warrant pumping, it is 
pumped directly into the main pipe leading from Spot Pond to the 
city, and if more is pumped than the city uses, the surplus goes 
back into Spot Pond. The city is now developing this source by the 
construction of a new dam at Wright’s Pond, increasing the storage 
capacity of the pond to 30,000,000 gallons, and it 1s estimated 
that when this development is completed the total capacity of the 
Medford sources will be 900,000 gallons per day in a dry series of 
years. This estimate is made upon the assumption that Med- 
ford will be able to utilize its third of the storage capacity in Spot 
Pond for the storage of the water supplied by the auxiliary water- 
shed, and that the pond may be drawn down to a level 15 feet below 
high-water mark. 

An auxiliary supply was obtained for a time from a system of tu- 
bular wells in the valley of a small brook just north of the thickly 
settled portion of the city, but this source is not now used. 

Consumption of Water. — It is only since a meter was put on the 
main pipe, in September, 1892, to measure the quantity of water 
drawn from Spot Pond that the amount of water consumed could be 
determined. The following table, therefore, contains only the 
record of consumption for the past three years, and the record for 
1892 covers only the last four months of the year : — 


Consumption of Water, Medford. 


SE EE ES SR SE LE 
———————————————————————— nn 


a l Average ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
YEAR Population. Maree Dany ; | pear eee 
(Per Cent.). See | Gallons. Per Cent. paces 
1892, . - ‘ 12,600 568,000 45 
6.0 43,000 7.6 
1893, . 6 : 13,360 611,000 46 
5.7 88,000 | 14.4 
1894, . ; . 14,122 699,000 49 


Notr. — All populations are estimated. 
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If the consumption of water in Medford were to increase in the 
future at the same rate that it has during the past two years, the 
capacity of the works after being fully developed would be reached 
in 1897. If Spot Pond should be full in the spring of 1897, the 
large amount of water stored in it would insure a sufficient water 
Supply to Medford for two or three years longer even if the con- 
Sumption of water during these years should be somewhat in excess 
of the safe capacity of the works. 

Quality of Water. — A statement with regard to the quality of 
the Spot Pond water is given on page 37. By far the greater part 
of the water-shed of the auxiliary source south of Spot Pond is 
either owned by the city of Medford or is a part of the Middlesex 
Fells reservation controlled by the Metropolitan Park Commission. 
The population upon the water-shed at the present time is very 
small, and it is not likely to increase to any considerable extent. 
There is also some swampy land upon the water-shed, but this can 
readily be drained so that it will not seriously affect the quality of 
the water. On the whole, there seems to be no reason to doubt but 
that a water of good quality can be obtained from this auxiliary 
Source. 

Future Supply. — In addition to the present auxiliary source, 
there are said to be several small water-sheds within the city limits 
Which it might be possible to develop so as to obtain a still further 
additional supply. I am not sufficiently informed with regard to 
these to know just how much water they will furnish, or whether the 
Water can be obtained at a cost which would make it desirable to add 
them; but as a general rule the addition of small supplies which 
Soon become outgrown is not in the line of true economy. 


Revere and Winthrop. 


’ [Population in 1890; Revere, 5,668; Winthrop, 2,726; total, 8,394. Estimated population in 
895: Revere, 7,707; Winthrop, 3,783; total, 11,490.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —' These towns are 
Supplied by the Revere Water Company with ground water from two 
Sources, one Jocated in the town of Revere and the other in the vicin- 
ity of Cliftondale in the town of Saugus. 

At Revere the water is obtained from two large wells and three 
Sroups of tubular wells located in the valley of a small brook. The 
‘trea of the water-shed of this brook at a point opposite the wells is 
430 acres. It is estimated that the wells will yield in a senes of two 
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or more dry years an average of about 300,000 gallons of water per 
day; and, as the experience with these works has shown that there 
is a very large amount of storage in the ground, more water may be 
drawn during portions of the year provided the total amount indi- 
cated by the above estimate is not exceeded. Experience has also 
shown that an excessive draft upon these wells may cause an infiltra- | 
tion of sea water. 

At Cliftondale the water is obtained from a system of tubular wells, 
which, with their present development, do not furnish sufficient water 
to supply the two towns without drawing upon the wells at Revere. 

Oonsumption of Water.— The consumption of water in Revere 
and Winthrop for the past five years has been as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Revere and Winthrop. 


Average Average gine the Maxie 
Annual “Daily ANNUAL INCREASE. ‘|| pin reg | mom Two MontHs LN 
YEAR. | Population. eu, Seireh iP URNS Ts Ae : sae SUMMER. 
er Cent.). 0 | ; 
en (Gallons). ! Gallons. peer Fen (Gallons). | Gallons. sewers | 
| pose reac y | |e red LS Sy SE er 
\| | | \| 
1890, . 8,394 427,000 51 || 662,000 79 
5.3 46,000 | 10.7, 
1891, . | 8,835 | 473,000 54 666,000 75 
5.8 70,000 | 14.8 
1892, .1 9,345 543,000 58 711,000 16 
| 6.3 | 180,000 | 33.2 || | 
1893, . 9,936 723,000 73 921,000 93 
7.2 | 51,000 | 7.1 || 
1894, . | 10,651 774,000 | 73 || 1,089,000 102 


Lea Fe oe Ne e aE 


Norte. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 


The table shows a very rapid increase in the consumption of water 
in these towns in recent years; and, if the capacity of the works has 
not already been reached, there is little doubt that it will be very 
soon, if the consumption continues to increase as it has. Revere 
and Winthrop have a large additional summer population, which 
accounts for the large increase in the consumption of water in sum- 
mer. The large consumption of water per inhabitant in summer, 
as given in the table, is rather misleading, as in estimating it n0 
account has been taken of the additional summer population. 

Quality of Water. —'The water furnished by the wells at Revere 
has always been a hard water, owing to the population upon the 
water-shed and possibly also to the proximity of the wells to the sea- 
Since August, 1893, there has been a very large increase in the 
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amount of chlorine in the water, indicating beyond all doubt that a 
Small amount of sea water has been finding its way into the wells. If 
the wells were to remain unused, there is little doubt that the water 
Would again become wholly fresh, but there is an uncertainty as to 
how long a time it would take. The wells at Saugus furnish water 
of good quality. 

Future Supply. — There are no sources not now controlled by 
Some other city or town for water-supply purposes, within a reason- 
able distance of Revere and Winthrop, from which these towns or 
the Revere Water Company could obtain, independently, any large 
additional amount of good water. It may be feasible to develop the 
present works at Cliftondale so that they will furnish a larger quan- 
tity of water than at present, but it does not seem probable that 
they can be made to furnish enough water to meet the rapidly 
increasing requirements of these two towns. 


Melrose. 
[Population in 1890, 8,519; estimated population in 1895, 11,656.] 


Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply.—The main 
Source of supply of this town is Spot Pond, which is used jointly 
with Malden and Medford, each municipality being entitled to one- 
third of its water. A description of Spot Pond and a statement of 
its capacity has already been given on page 35; and, as there stated, 
it will supply 520,000 gallons of water per day to each place ina 
Series of dry years. 

A temporary additional supply is purchased from a private water 
Company, which obtains water from tubular wells in the valley of 
Spot Pond Brook on the westerly edge of the thickly settled por- 
tion of the town. It is not necessary to base an estimate of the 
Capacity of these wells upon the amount which they will furnish dur- 
ing the dry months of a dry year, because in such a year recourse can - 
be had to the large amount of water stored in Spot Pond to prevent 
4 deficiency in the supply. 

The capacity of these wells is not very definitely known, but it 
Nay be reckoned at an average of about 280,000 gallons per day, in 
addition to the supply from Spot Pond, making the total capacity 
of the present sources of supply about 800,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. —The consumption of water in Melrose 
during the past five years has been as follows : — 
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Consumption of Water, Melrose. 


[Feb. 


i | ee 


| hese) Average ANNUAL INCREASE. Average Daily 
YEAR. Population. Tnerease ‘ _ - | denon ct sd 
ner can).] OMMEDEN Gan, | merc: | PES 
1890, 8,519 581,000* | 68 
| 8.6 135,000 | 23.2 
1891, 9,250 | 716,000* | | 77 
8.3 4,000 | 0.6 
1892, . 10,021. 720,000" | | 72 
8.8 68,000t| 16.0t 
1893, . 10,900 | 652,000+ 60 
29,000 4,4 
1894, 11,441 681,000+ 60 


Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 
* Pump measurement. 

+ Meter measurement. 

{ Decrease. 


The table indicates a marked decrease in the consumption of 
water from 1892 to 1893; but it may be questioned whether this is 
not due to the change in the method of measuring the water rather 
than to a decrease in the amount consumed, because a comparison 
of the two methods of measurement covering the same months 
showed that the pump measurement was considerably larger. The 
_ daily consumption of water per inhabitant in 1893 and 1894 was 60 
gallons, and at this rate the present sources will supply a population 
of 13,333, which is the estimated population of Melrose in 1898. 

Quality of Water. — A statement with regard to the quality of the 
Spot Pond water is given on page 37. The wells from which the 
auxiliary supply is obtained derive their water from a territory upo? 
which there is a large population, and the water is, consequently, 
high in mineral matter and hard, and the hardness is increasing: 
The water is, however, at the present time of suitable quality for 
domestic use, particularly when it is mixed with the softer water 
of Spot Pond. 

Future Supply. It may be feasible for Melrose to increase its 
water supply to a limited extent by means of driven wells at some 
place within the limits of the town; but there is no place within 4 
reasonable distance from which it can obtain, by itself, at a reasonable 
cost, an abundant supply of good water. 
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Watertown and Belmont. 
[Population in 1890: Watertown, 7,073; Belmont, 2,098; total,9,171. Estimated population 
in 1895: Watertown, 7,551; Belmont, 2,628; total, 10,179.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —These towns 
are supplied by the Watertown Water Supply Company with 
water taken from the ground near the Cherles River in Watertown. 
The works for collecting water originally consisted of a filter gallery 
located near a portion of the river where the water is ponded by the 
dam of the tna Mills, and also near the line of a small brook which 
empties into the river below the dam. In order to provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to meet the increasing demands, the 
Works have been extended from time to time; first by a series of 
tubular wells near the filter gallery, which, like the filter gallery, 
furnish good water, and subsequently by a large well and by tubular 
Wells located farther down stream, which furnish water inferior in 
quality to that furnished by the filter gallery. The total capacity of 
these works is not definitely known, but during the drier portion of 
the year it is necessary to use the sources which furnish the poorer 
Water in order to maintain the supply to the towns. The company 
has made very extended tests of the ground in the vicinity of its 
present works, and it does not seem probable that enough good 
Water can be obtained in this vicinity to supply these two towns for 
any long time in the futute. 

Consumption of Water.—The consumption of water for the past 
five years has been as follows : — 


Consumption of Water, Watertown and Belmont. 


Average ANNUAL INCREASE Bair an Bn ene 
ne d L SREASE, Jaily Con- m™ Two Mon 
YEAR. | Population. | Increase constunp- en phi Micro dea 
P {Fee Cont). (Gallons). || Gallons. |PerCent. (Gallons). || Gallons. faheunene 
1890, . | 9,171 | 360,000 39 | 464,000 51 
ie Be 27,000*| 7.5*| 
1891,.| 9,515 | - 333,000 35 413,000 43 
4.4 74,000 | 22.2 
1892, . | 9,936 | 407,000 || . 41 || 522,000 53 
0.7 70,000 | 17.2 
1893, . | 10,003 477,000 48 || 535,000 53 
0.1 63,000* | 13.2* 
1894, . | 10,008 414,000 41 || 512,000 51 
— Eee 2 =. “e — 5 a es ake. 23 ——— 


Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 
* Decrease. 
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Quality of Water. — As already indicated, there is a difference in 
the character of the water obtained from different portions of the 
works of this company. The water of the original filter gallery 
and of the system of tubular wells near it is of excellent quality ; 
while that from the wells farther down stream was found by special 
examinations in 1893 to contain iron and manganese, and not to 
show the high degree of chemical purification which water may at- 
tain when it filters for a sufficient distance through the ground under 
favorable circumstances. The water, however, was nearly free from 
bacteria, and was not then regarded as an unsafe water to supply to 
the towns. It would, however, be advisable to abandon the wells 
which furnish the inferior water when a better supply is available. 

Future Supply. —It has already been indicated that there is no 
likelihood of obtaining any large additional supply of water from 
the ground in the vicinity of the present works, and I do not know 
of any source within a reasonable distance of these towns from which 
they or the water company can obtain a sufficient independent 
supply of good water at a reasonable cost. 

The water commissioners of the town of Belmont recently caused 
investigations to be made of sources from which an independent sup- 
ply of water might be obtained for that town. The engineer em- 
ployed by them reported that a supply could be obtained from 
Clematis Brook at an estimated cost of $146,707, exclusive of land 
or water rights and of the cost of the distributing system which is 
now owned by the town. This sum equals $55.82 for each inhabi- 
tant in 1895, using the estimated population as given on page 4. 


Arlington. 
[Population in 1890, 5,629; estimated population in 1895, 6,573.] 

Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — This town is 
supplied with water by gravity from a storage reservoir which has 
an area of 31 acres, a capacity of 77,000,000 gallons and a water- 
shed, including the area of the reservoir, of 2.25 square miles. 
There is an additional water-shed of .49 of a square mile from which 
water flows into the Great Meadows, so-called, in Lexington; and 
from these meadows, which can be flooded so as to forma very 
shallow reservoir, the water can be turned into the main reservoi! 
when an additional supply is needed, or it can be wasted through 
another outlet. Along one side of the storage reservoir there is # 
filter gallery with branches running out beneath the reservoir, and 
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enough filtered water is obtained in this way to supply the town 
during more than half of the year. There is also a connection 
between the brook which feeds the reservoir and the filter gallery, 
by means of which the brook water can be turned into the filter 
gallery and thence into the pipe leading to the town without passing 
through the reservoir. 

It is estimated that the storage reservoir will supply about 
530,000 gallons per day in a dry year without any water being 
turned into it from the Great Meadows. This reservoir is at so 
low a level that it will not supply the whole of the town by grav- 
ity, and works are now nearly completed for taking water from the 
ground at one side of the Great Meadows and near the East Lexing- 
ton railroad station, and pumping it to supply the higher portions of 
the town. The total capacity of all the sources controlled by the 
town is somewhat indefinite; but it may be reckoned at about. 
750,000 gallons per day in the driest year. 

Consumption of Water.— The amount of water consumed by the 
‘town is not measured in any way. The large number of people to 
Whom the present water supply is not available would tend to make 
the consumption lower than in most towns, but on the other hand a 
Very large amount of water is used by the market gardeners in the 
town in summer. 

Quality of Water.—The water of the storage reservoir quite 
frequently contains abundant growths of the minute organisms which 
ive water a disagreeable taste and odor, so that it is a very unsatis- 
factory water for drinking. The water of the filter gallery is of 
More satisfactory quality than that of the reservoir, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the purification by filtration is far from being com- 
plete. The water of the brook feeding the reservoir comes from 
4 territory where there is much manured land and some population,. 
and, while it may be more attractive to the consumers than the 
Water drawn from the storage reservoir, it is not as safe for drink- 
ng when taken directly into the pipes as it would be after storage 
M the reservoir. The water of the driven wells, from which the 
high-service supply is to be taken, will probably be of better quality 
than any other water supplied to the town except the filtered water 
of the filter gallery ; but even the well water was found by analyses 
f samples taken from test wells to contain an undesirable amount 
of iron, which may increase with continuous pumping, so that it 
18 not expected to prove a water of wholly satisfactory quality. 
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Future Supply. — Aside from the present sources of supply, there 
seems to be no available source within a reasonable: distance of the 
town from which a satisfactory independent supply can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost. 


Winchester. 
[Population in 1890, 4,861; estimated population in 1895, 6,930.] 


Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —This town is 
supplied with water from three storage reservoirs situated in the Mid- 
dlesex Fells, and known as the North, Middle and South reservoirs. 

The North Reservoir, built in 1873, was the original source of 
supply of the town. It has an area of 59 acres, a storage capacity 
of 159,000,000 gallons in the upper ten feet, a total storage 
capacity according to an old report of 259,000,000 gallons and a 
water-shed of 442 acres, exclusive of the area of the reservoir. 
Making allowance for a leakage of 50,000 gallons per day past the 
dam, the source will yield by itself about 578,000 gallons of water 
per day in aseries of dry years; but used in connection with the 
other sources, where the reservoirs are larger in proportion to the 
water-sheds, its capacity may be reckoned at about 640,000 gallons 
per day. . 

The Middle Reservoir naturally forms a part of the South Reser- 
voir, but is separated from it by a dam. It was formed by flood- 
ing an extensive swamp to a depth of about 13 feet. It has an area 
of 58 acres and a water-shed of 134 acres, exclusive of the area of 
the reservoir. Its capacity is sufficiently large to make available 
practically all of the water which the water-shed will supply, amount- 
ing to about 209,000 gallons per day in a series of dry years. The 
water from this reservoir overflows into the South Reservoir. 

The South Reservoir, which was completed in 1891, has very bold 
shores to a depth of 20 feet or more below high-water mark, and 2 
maximum depth of about 40 feet just above the dam. Its area is 82 
acres, and the area of the water-shed contributing directly to it, 
exclusive of the reservoir, is 197 acres. Its storage capacity is s0 
very large in proportion to the area of the water-shed that, like the 
Middle Reservoir, it will render available practically the whole flow 
from the water-shed, amounting to about 308,000 gallons per day in 
a series of dry years; but as there is a leakage of about 116,000 
gallons per day past the dam, the available yield, exclusive of the 
overflow from the Middle Reservoir is about 192,000 gallons per day: 
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It is stated that there are certain outlying areas amounting to 43 
acres, from which the surface water can easily be diverted into the 
South Reservoir, and when diverted the yield of this reservoir will 
be increased about 45,000 gallons per day, making the total yield 
237,000 gallons per day. 

The foregoing statements, representing the quantity of water 
Which each of the reservoirs will furnish, are subject to considerable 
modification when we take into account the present or future quality 
of the water which these reservoirs will furnish. - 

In the first place, there are 184 of the 442 acres of water-shed 
tributary to the North Reservoir upon which the populated part of 
the town of Stoneham has begun to encroach. Four hundred people 
tow live upon these 184 acres, equivalent to 1391 per square mile. 
It is feasible to divert from the North Reservoir the water coming 
from this territory, and it should be done; but when done, the 
daily yield of the North Reservoir, used in connection with the 
Other reservoirs, will be reduced from 640,000 to 353,000 gallons 
per day. | 

Owing to the large area of swampy land flowed by the Middle 
Reservoir, the water contains so much organic matter that it is not 
Of suitable quality to supply directly to the town or to turn into the 
Other reservoirs without being filtered. It may be possible to divert 
Into the other reservoirs a portion of the water which under present 
Conditions would flow into this reservoir, and possibly to filter into 
them a part or the whole of the remainder of the water which this 
Teservoir will supply. . 

The South Reservoir when first filled contained water of very poor 
quality, but it has improved so much since that time that it has been 
Wed during the past six months in one section of the town, and it 
May be reckoned as one of the available sources of the town. 

The total capacity of the present sources of supply evidently 
depends much upon where the line is drawn between good and bad 
Water, and also upon whether it is feasible to purify the water of the 

iddle Reservoir, which is now unsuitable for use, and to recover 
Water which is lost by leakage through the dams. The quantities 
Sbtained by different assumptions are given in the following tabula- 
tion, beginning with the water of the best quality : — 
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Gallons 
per Day. 

North Reservoir, excluding the 184 acres of populated ee in Stone- 
ham, . P . . 853,000 
South Reservoir, gaciualve of ae aiiee ya Middle bi at : 190,000 

Additional from South Reservoir if water is diverted into it from a einai 
outlying water-shed, . ° ‘ F ; : d > oe 86,006 
588,000 

Middle Reservoir, assuming that a part of the water coming from its 

water-shed may be diverted into the other reservoirs and that the re- 
mainder may be filtered into the other reservoirs, - 209,000 
797,000 

Leakage from dams if recovered and utilized : — 

South Dam, . ; . : , , . . : . . « 116,000 
North Dam, . : ; ; S : es ‘i y) " «00,000 
963,000 


Consumption of Water. —No record is kept of the amount of 
water consumed by the town. From 1891 to 1894, when the whole 
supply of the town was taken from the North Reservoir, there were 
three periods varying from nine to eleven months in length during 
which the reservoir did not overflow; and by estimating the amount 
of water which the reservoir probably received from its water-shed 
and from the rain which fell directly into it during this period, and 
making proper deductions for the amount of water lost from the res- 
ervoir by evaporation and by leakage from the dam, it is feasible to 
ascertain approximately the amounts drawn for the use of the 
town. They amounted to an average of about 70 gallons daily per 
inhabitant. 

It is stated that, owing to the fact that the town has « supply of 
water in excess of its present needs, large quantities of water are 
supplied for irrigation purposes and for manufacturing, but that 
these extravagant uses of water would be promptly checked if there 
was danger that the supply would prove insufficient. 

While a reduction might be made in the amount of water con- 
sumed by preventing the use of water in the manner described, it 
does not seem probable, when the conditions in Winchester are com- 
pared with those in other towns, that the consumption would be 
reduced to less that 60 gallons per head per day. 

If the daily consumption of water per inhabitant in 1895 is reck- 
oned at 60 gallons, and allowance is made for an increase of four 
gallons every five years, we have, by using the estimated future pop- 
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ulation of the town as given in Appendix N o. 1, the following esti- 
mated consumption up to the year 1915: — 


Consumption Total 


Estimated 


Path Population. | per se. cake tebe 
1895,. . ; aa eats . ‘ ‘ : 6,930 60 415,800 
1900, ‘ ; ‘ a : : F 8,350 64 534,400 
1905, . ‘ ? : ‘ . ‘ . 10,125 68 688,500 
£910, . : F : 5 ; . : 12,225 72 880,200 
1915, . . : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 14,725 76 1,119,100 


By comparing this table of estimated consumption of water with 
the capacity of the sources as given above, and by making allow- 
ance for the fact that with the large amount of water which Winches- 


»ter has stored in its reservoirs it can draw upon its surplus storage 


to maintain its supply for about two years after the permanent capac- 
ity of its sources has been reached, it is found that the North and 
South reservoirs, inclusive of the small outlying water-shed and ex- 
Clusive of the Middle Reservoir, will furnish a supply until 1904. 
If the water of the Middle Reservoir is utilized the supply will last 
until 1910, and if the leakage from the dams is also recovered and 
utilized the time will be extended until 1914. 

Quality of Water.— The water of the North Reservoir is gen- 
erally of good quality, but it has been affected at times by the pres- 
€nce of large numbers of the minute organisms which give the water 
4n unpleasant taste and odor. The water would be rendered much 
Safer for drinking and would be less likely to contain these organisms 
if the drainage from the 184 acres already referred to in Stoneham 
Were diverted from the reservoir. 

The South Reservoir, as already stated, contained a water of very 
Poor quality when it was first filled; but there has been a steady 
improvement in the quality, and it seems probable that the water 


Will be as good as that of the North Reservoir if the overflow of | 


Water from the Middle Reservoir into the South Reservoir is 
Prevented. 
The quality of the water in the Middle Reservoir has already been 


} fully stated. 


Future Supply. —There does not appear to be any source from 
Which the town of Winchester can obtain an additional water supply 


6 
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when the capacity of its present sources is reached which will 
furnish water of good quality as cheaply as the proposed metropoli- 
tan system. 


Swampscott and Nahant. 


[Population in 1890: Swampscott, 3,198; Nahant, 880; total, 4,078. Estimated population 
in 1895: Swampscott, 3,592; Nahant, 1,125; total, 4,717.] 


Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. — These towns i 
are supplied by the Marblehead Water Company with ground water — 
from wells in Swampscott. The pumping station rg the -original — 
well, and many driven wells which have since been added to increase ~ 
the capacity of the works, are near Stacy’s Brook only a short dis- | 
tance from the sea, and there are other wells driven more recently © 
in the valley of a tributary of this brook, from a quarter to a half” 
mile from the original well, which are known as the Paradise Road 
wells. The wells located in the valley of Stacy’s Brook have become 
affected by the infiltration of a small amount of sea water in the, 
same manner as the wells of the Revere Water Company at Revere. 

The Paradise Road wells do not furnish enough water to meet the ~ 
increased demands due to the large summer population from about | 

the first of June to the first of October, and it is therefore necessary — 
. during this period to use some of the water from the sources near | 
the pumping station which have become affected by the infiltration 
of sea water. 

Consumption of Water. —'The average daily consumption of 


water in Swampscott and Nahant during the past five years has been | 


as follows :— 


Consumption of Water, Swampscott and Nahant. 


Lee aaa ee } 


Average Average apnoea ; the ; - Maxie 
Annual | | Daily ANNUAL INCREASE. | Daily ra MuM TWO MontHs IN 
YEAR. Population. ren, hae emg | ds “886 SUMMER. 
(Gallons). || ations. {PerCent. Ramer | Gate) Gallons. per yer. 
S22 Sere 1 
1890,. | 4,078 | 25000 229,000 | 56 || 519,000 | 127 
3.3 28,000 | 12.2 | 
1891, . 4,212 | 257,000 61 535,000 127 
345 6,000 Seo 
1892, . 4,360 263,000 60 568,000 130 
2.6 28,000 | 10.7 | 
1893, . 4,475 291,000 | 65 647,000 145 
2.2 33,000 | 11.3 
1894,. | 4,575 324,000 | 71 || 592,000] 199 
22 SS Eee Sd eee 


Nore. — All populations after 1890 are estimated. 
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Quality of Water. — The water of the wells in Paradise Road is 

of good quality, although somewhat harder than is desirable. The 
Water of the wells in the valley of Stacy’s Brook, aside from the in- 

filtration of sea water, is derived from a territory containing a large 

Population, so that it is hard and contains much mineral matter. 

The analyses, however, show that the amount of organic matter is 

Very small, indicating, as far as a chemical analysis can, @ Very 

ficient purification of the waver by filtration. 

Future Supply. —The water company is now engaged in an 

m iny estigation with a view to obtaining an additional water supply 
from the ground in the northerly portion of the town; but, should 
this prove as large as can reasonably be expected, it is not likely to 
meet the increasing needs of the towns for more than a short time. 
It is also possible ‘that a further additional supply may be obtained 
from the valley of Forest River in Salem; but, even if this should 
be the case, it may be questioned whether it properly belongs to 
Swampscott and Nahant or to Marblehead, which now has only @ 
limited supply of water and already has works located in the valley 
of this river. Aside from these sources, there seems to be no place 
Within a reasonable distance from which either Swampscott and 
Nahant or Marblehead can obtain independently any large additional 
Supply of water at a reasonable cost. 


Lexington. 


| [Population in 1890, 3,197; estimated population in 1895, 3,645.] 
Description and Capacity of Sources of Supply. —This town is 
Supplied with water by the Lexington Water Company. Water was 
-— MNtroduced in 1884 from wells on the border of a meadow near Vine 
Brook in Lexington. Additional wells have been added from time 
to time, so that ‘there are now four large wells and one deep tubular 
Well in the vicinity of the pumping station, and another well and @ 
Covered gallery nearer the village of Lexington. 
In addition to these sources a storage reservoir was built upon the 
Upper portion of Vine Brook in 1894, which is now being filled 
With water for the first time. It has a capacity of about 14, 250, 000 
| allons, and, if raised an additional foot by flash-boards, of about 
16 000,000 gallons. Its area is about 5}-acres, and its water-shed, 
Ineiuding the area of the reservoir, is ees .30 of a square mile. 
An additional ground-water sitpibe was also developed during t ve 


. 
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construction of the dam and the laying of the pipe from the reservoir 
to the pumping station, which has been turned into this pipe. 

The wells are said to furnish an ample supply to meet present 
requirements for all except four or five months in the drier portions 
of the year, so that until the consumption increases it will only be 
necessary to draw water from the reservoir during this period. 

It is impracticable, with the information now at hand, to estimate 
definitely the amount of water which these combined sources will 
furnish ; but it does not seem probable that they will furnish during 
the dry months of a very dry year more than from 200,000 to 
300,000 gallons per day. 

Consumption of Water. — No records are kept of the daily con-— 
sumption of water, but it has been necessary in summer to place 
restrictions upon the amount of water used for some purposes. If 
we take the estimated population in 1895 as already given, and 
reckon upon a summer use of 50 gallons per inhabitant, the total 
daily consumption of water will be 182,250 gallons. 

While the foregoing figures cannot be regarded as other than 
approximations, it seems probable that, with the increasing popula- 
tion and the tendency in nearly all places for the consumption of 
water per inhabitant to increase, this town will need an additional 
supply about as soon as a metropolitan supply will be available. 

Quality of Water. —The water taken from the ground by the 
Lexington Water Company is of good quality. The quality of the 
water which the storage reservoir will furnish is not yet known, but 
it is expected that it will be suitable for use. 

Future Supply. — Extended investigations were made by the 
water company in 1893 for the purpose of obtaining an additional 
water supply for the town; but, aside from the developement of the 
Vine Brook water-shed by the construction of the storage reservoir 
recently completed, no satisfactory source was found. The larger 
streams within a reasonable distance of the town contained water of 
unsatisfactory quality, owing to the large amount of low, swampy 
land draining into them; and by following these streams toward 
their head waters it was found that when a point was reached where 
the water was good, the quantity of water available was too small to — 
warrant the construction of works or to supply the growing require- 
ments of the town. Investigations with:a view to obtaining a 
ground-water supply near the larger streams indicated that it would 
not be feasible to obtain a supply in this way. 
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OvuTLINE OF THE ProposED PLAN FoR TAKING AN ADDITIONAL 
Water Suppty FroM THE Nasnvua River. 

An outline of the plan recommended for taking an additional! 
water supply from the Nashua River, and a statement with regard wg 
the quality, quantity and cost of the water to be obtained from this 
source, will be given in this place so that it will be feasible to con- 
sider intelligently in a subsequent chapter the question of whether it 
is better for the different cities and towns to obtain their water sup- 
plies as a part of the metropolitan district or by independent action. 
A statement with regard to the sources investigated and not recom- 
mended, and a more detailed description of the works for taking 
water from the Nashua River and for distributing it through the met- 
ropolitan district, will be given in the latter portion of my report. 

A careful preliminary examination of the sources from which any 
large additional water supply might be obtained for the metropoli- 
tan district indicated that the South Branch of the Nashua River just 
above Clinton, used in connection with the Sudbury River and Lake 
Cochituate, offered the greatest promise of furnishing an ample sup- 
ply of good water at a reasonable cost; and the surveys and inves- 
tigations with reference to obtaining an additional supply from 
this source were made with special care, in order to determine 
With certainty the feasibility of the plan, its cost, and the opp0!- 
tunities for supplementing the supply in the future from other 
Sources if the additional supply from the Nashua River should prove 
Insufficient. 

The situation of the Nashua River water-shed with relation to the 
Sudbury and Cochituate water-sheds and to the metropolitan dis- 
trict, together with the location of present and proposed aqueducts 
leading to this district and for conveying the water from the Nashua 
River to the Sudbury water-shed, is shown on Plan No. 2. 

The principal features of the proposed plan are as follows: — 


A very large storage reservoir upon the Nashua River. 

An aqueduct capzble of conveying 300,000,000 gallons of water per day 
from this reservoir to the Sudbury water-shed. 

The use of the present Sudbury and Cochituate aqueducts of the city of 

ston for conveying water to Chestnut Hill Reservoir until their full 
“pacity has been utilized. 

An additional aqueduct, capable of conveying 250,000,000 gallons of 
Water per day, to be built in the not distant future, for conveying water 
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from Reservoir No. 5 of the Boston Water Works to the metropolitan 
district. 

A low-lift pumping station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir and a system of 
main pipes for supplying all of the lower portions of the metropolitan dis- 
trict until the aqueduct last mentioned is built, and afterward to supply 
to these portions of the district the water brought by the Sudbury and 
Cochituate aqueducts. 

The use of Spot Pond in Stoneham as a low-service distributing reservoir. 
, The use of the present pumping station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir and 
the construction of a new pumping station in Malden, with corresponding 
main pipe systems, for supplying respectively the southern and northerp 
high-service districts. | 

Two small pumping stations and pipe systems for supplying water to 
comparatively small populations at a still higher level. 


Description and Capacity of Source. —The streams which unite 
in West Boylston to form the South Branch of the Nashua River take 
their rise on the easterly and southerly slopes of Mt. Wachusett, in 
the central part of the State (Plan No.4). The drainage area of the 
river above the propoged point of taking, in the town of Clinton, is 
118.23 square miles, and upon this area there are no large towns or 
villages. The largest town is West Boylston, which in 1890 had a 
population of 3,019, and has grown very little since 1870, when it had 
a population of 2,862. The construction of the proposed reservoir 
would materially decrease the population of this town by flowing the 
sites of mills and houses in the villages of West Boylston and Oakdale. 
In comparison with the Sudbury and Cochituate water-sheds (Plan 
No. 5) and nearly all others in the vicinity of Boston, this water-shed 
contains a small area of swampy land. There are factories upon some 
of the streams above the proposed reservoir, but it is feasible to divert 
the objectionable portion of the manufacturing wastes and to purify 
them by filtration, and in the same way to prevent the contaminatio? 
of the water by the wastes from the population in the villages. 

The proposed reservoir is so very large that all of the water flow- 
ing in this river in an ordinary year, amounting to an average of 
about 120,000,000 gallons per day, may be utilized. The reservoit 
will also equalize the flow of water in a series of years as dry a% 
any which have occurred in the last forty or fifty, so as to supply 
an average of 105,000,000 gallons per day. In addition to thi§ 
amount, if it should be found in these dry years that the reservoi! 
had been drawn down so much that it would not be likely to fill i 
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the spring if water should be drawn freely from it for the supply of 
the metropolitan district, the flow from this source could be restricted 
or stopped, and in its place the portion of the spring flow from the 
Sudbury water-shed, which now runs to waste over the lowest dam, 
might be used to furnish the supply to the district. This water 
which flows in the Sudbury River in the spring of the year does not 
have the benefit of any long storage ; but it is now used for the water 
supply of the city of Boston, and by the drainage of swamps and the 
further diversion and purification of sewage from the villages upo? 
the water-shed can be made better in the future than itis now. By 
utilizing this water which is now wasted from the Sudbury River, 
the capacity of the combined sources in a very dry series of years 
Will be increased by an average for the whole year of 6,000,000 
gallons per day, making the total addition attributable to the Nashua 
River and the proposed reservoir upon it of 111,000,000 gallons. 
This quantity, added to the 62,000,000 gallons per day which the 
Sudbury and Cochituate water-sheds will supply after Reservoir No. 
) is completed, will make the total capacity of the combined sources 
173,000,000 gallons. 

‘In making the above estimates I have reckoned upon drawing 
from the Nashua Reservoir but five-sixths of its storage capacity, 80 
that there would remain for emergencies 10,500,000,000 gallons, 
equal to a supply of 105,000,000 gallons per day for one hundred 
days; and I have not taken into account the fact that the Nashua 
Water-shed, on account of its steeper slopes and smaller area of 
Swamps, gives less opportunity for evaporation, and will consequently 
Yield a larger quantity of water per square mile than the Sudbury 
Water-shed, upon the flow from which these estimates have been based. 
In all ordinary years a draft of 100,000,000 gallons daily from the 
Nashua River would not draw from the reservoir more than one- 
Sixth of its storage capacity, or lower it more than nine feet below 
high-water mark. 

Investigations have shown that, if the population of the metropoli- 
tan district becomes so large that the Nashua River in connection 
With existing sources will not furnish a sufficient quantity of water, 
*n additional supply of water of good quality and of almost unlimited 
quantity can be obtained from tributaries of the Assabet River and 
the Ware, Swift and Deerfield rivers. The cost of adding the tribu- 
taries of the Assabet River and the Ware River will be comparatively 
Small; and if the population of the metropolitan district should ever 
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become so large as to require the addition from time to time of the 
other streams, the cost would not be large in proportion to the 
greatly increased population to be supplied at the time. 

Storage Reservoir.— The proposed storage reservoir on the 
Nashua River has a capacity of 63,068,000,000 gallons, a depth of 
water near the dam above the level of the existing millpond of 107 
feet, and an average depth of 46 feet. Its area when full is 6.56 
square miles, which will make it the largest body of fresh water in 
Massachusetts, and its high-water mark is 385 feet above the level of 
high tide. In order to build the reservoir, it is necessary to con- 
struct a dam across the river and dikes to the north and south of the 
main dam, to prevent the water from overflowing from the reser- 
voir in other directions. It is also necessary to relocate many roads 
and the Central Massachusetts Railroad which now runs lengthwise 
through the proposed reservoir for nearly its whole length. The 
site of the reservoir is practically free from swamps; but to insure 
an improvement in the quality of the water by storage it is proposed 
to remove all of the soil and vegetable matter before filling it with 
water. The entire cost of constructing the reservoir is estimated to 
be $9,105,000, —a very large sum of money, and yet not large in 
proportion to the quantity of water stored, as will be seen by the 
following comparative table : ~ 


Cost per Million Gallons of Wuter stored. 


eT 


| Storage, Cost 
Crry. NAME OF RESERVOIR. Acres Flowed.!| in MillionGal-| per Million 
| . a yea . lons. Gallons. 
Boston, . . | Reservoir, No. 1, : ; 143 | 280 $918 
“ 3 . = ING ae ‘ 3 134 530 879 
“ : . vs No. 3, 7 . 253 1,080 388 
«“ : . nk No. 4, ‘ ‘ 167 1,400 581 
se ‘ . sf No. 6, : : 185 1,530 566 
ss ‘ . ih No. 5, i , 1,220 7,438 336* 
‘Cambridge . | Proposed reservoir on 
Hobbs Brook,t é é-} 350 1,500 400 
Proposed reservoir on | 
Nashua River, ‘ .| 4,195 63,068 | 144 


. # 6 
* Based upon estimated cost of reservoir. 
+ The figures for this reservoir are based upon preliminary estimates of cost 
and capacity, as given in the annual report of the Cambridge Water Board fot 
1893. 
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The proposed reservoir has been designed of larger capacity than 
Would be economical if the quantity of water to be obtained from it 
Were the only consideration, and the removal of the soil from the 
Site of the reservoir is obviously work which relates almost wholly 
to improving the quality of the water. Of the total cost of the res- 
€rvoir, it may fairly be said that fully $4,000,000 has reference i 
the quality of the water rather than its quantity. The removal of 
the soil will prevent the water from taking up organic matter from 
it, and owing to the very large size of the reservoir, the water will 
he stored long enough to permit it to improve very much in char- 
ater by bleaching and by the decomposition and disappearance of 
the organic matter which the water entering the reservoir contains. 

Works for conveying Water from the Nashua River to the Metro- 
bolitan District. —From the dam of the storage reservoir on the 
Nashua River it is proposed to construct an aqueduct 8.87 miles 
long, capable of conveying 300,000,000 gallons of water per day. 

his aqueduct will extend to a point in the Sudbury River water- 
Shed 2.03 miles above the upper end of Reservoir No. 5. From the 
€nd of the aqueduct an open channel formed by enlarging the channel 
of an existing brook will convey the water to the reservoir. The 
total cost of the aqueduct and open channel is estimated to be 
$2,965,000. When the water has reached Reservoir No. 5 it will 
flow through the existing reservoirs and aqueducts of the city of 

ston to Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 

The present sources of the city of Boston, as already stated, will 
Yield when developed 62,000,000 gallons of water per day, and the 
*queducts belonging to the city have enough surplus capacity to sup- 
Ply the district until the average consumption becomes 100,000,000 
Sallons per day in excess of what local sources will furnish. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to utilize the full capacity 
of the Sudbury aqueduct, to lay an additional 48-inch siphon pipe 

500 feet long across the Rosemary valley ; and, in order to convey 

® water from the Nashua River and Reservoir No. 5 to the metro- 
Politan district without permitting it to mingle with the water which 
“Mes down the Sudbury River, it will also be necessary to lay 4 
‘econd 48-inch pipe 5,185 feet long from Dam No. 3 to the gate 

Use at Dam No. 1. 

When the amount of water to be conveyed exceeds the 100,000,000 
Sallons per day already mentioned, it will be necessary to have a new 
*queduct ready for use for conveying the water to the metropolitan 
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district. It was found upon investigation that by starting this aque- 
duct from Reservoir No. 5 it would be feasible to reach the edge of 
the metropolitan district about 60 feet higher than the existing aque- 
ducts, and to provide for the lower portions of the district a gravity 
supply under a greater pressure than is furnished by Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir. It is also feasible, on account of the greater elevation of 
Reservoir No. 5, to give the new aqueduct for nearly half of its. 
length twice as much slope as the Sudbury and about eight times as 
much slope as the Cochituate aqueduct; and this portion can, conse- 
quently, be made smaller in proportion to the amount of water to be 
conveyed. The remaining portions will have about the same slope 
as the Sudbury aqueduct. 

The proposed aqueduct has a length of 13.48 miles, and is designed 
to carry when running full 250,000,000 gallons of water per day. 
It is to be constructed of masonry except for a distance of 400 feet 
at Dam No. 5 and 4,100 feet at the crossing of the Sudbury River, 
where pipes will be used. The terminus of the aqueduct is upon 
high land in the easterly portion of the town of Weston, not far 
from the Charles River, and from it the water will be distributed to 
the metropolitan district through pipes, except at one place where 
a section of aqueduct may be used. The pipes for supplying the 
portion of the district south of Charles River will run to Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir, where they will be connected with pipes previously 
laid; and those for supplying the portion north of Charles River 
will run through Waltham and Belmont to Arlington and Medford, 
where they will connect with main pipes previously laid, communicat- 
ing with the cities and towns in the district and with Spot Pond, 
into which any surplus water brought by this aqueduct will flow. 

On the line of the pipe leading from the aqueduct in Weston to 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, the land for 1.94 miles west from the res- 
ervoir is high enough so that an aqueduct may be substituted for 
the pipes. 

As additional pipes leading from the aqueduct at Weston can be 
laid from time to time, it may not be necessary to lay at first more 
than one line of pipes in each of the directions above indicated. 

The estimated cost of the aqueduct from Reservoir No. 5 to Wes 
ton at the present prices is $3,226,000; of one line of 48-inch pipe 
and the section of aqueduct above mentioned leading to Chestnuf 
Hill Reservoir, $1,160,000; and of the other line of 48-inch pipes 
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Completing a continuous line to Medford Centre, $596,000. It is 
estimated that the aqueducts and pipes just mentioned, costing in all 
$4,982,000, should be ready for use in 1905. 

There is a favorable opportunity for building an equalizing reser- 
Voir at the terminus of the aqueduct in Weston; but this will not be 
Necessary until a large quantity of water is run through the aqueduct. 

Distribution of Water through the Metropolitan District. —The 
following description relates to the distribution of water to all of the 
Cities and towns within ten miles of the State House. In order to 
oid complicating my report, I will not attempt to describe what 
Nay be done if some of the cities and towns are either temporarily or 
Permanently omitted, because it is obvious in most cases that the 
nly changes will be the omission of the branches leading to these 
Cities or towns; but in some cases there will also be a reduction in 
the sizes of some of the remaining pipes. 

As already stated, the Nashua River water will for several years 

conveyed through existing aqueducts to Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
nd will have to be distributed to the metropolitan district from this 
Place, By far the larger part of the population of the district is 
%cated upon land at a comparatively small elevation above the sea 
€vel, and might be supplied by gravity with water from Chestnut 

ill Reservoir. Much of this population, however, is already sup- 
Plied with water from sources which are about 20 feet higher than 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, and at or very nearly at the level of Spot 

Ond in Stoneham; and it would not be advisable to diminish the 
®Xisting pressures. | 
pon examining further into the question of the best pressure to 
“dopt, it was found that the gravity supply from Chestnut Hill Res- 
“tVoir was inadequate to the needs of the low-service district of the 
“ity of Boston, now that so many high buildings are being built; 
4nd, taking this into account, and the many advantages of having the 

Ole low-service district upon the same pressure, it was decided to 
Provide a pumping station near Chestnut Hill Reservoir to lift to ® 
Small height all of the water required for the low-service district. 

Y lifting the water from 30 to 40 feet and extending large pipes 
Northerly through the district, it is feasible to utilize Spot Pond as @ 
'‘Stributing and equalizing reservoir, and to furnish water to the 
Ole low-service district with a pressure as great or greater than at 
resent, The increase in pressure in Boston would be that due to an 
ditional head of from 30 to 40 feet, and in Cambridge the head in 
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the present high-service district would be increased about 30 feet and 
in the low-service district about 75 feet. 

Plan No. 6 shows the method of distributing water throughout the 
metropolitan district. It is proposed to lay two 48-inch pipes from 
the pumping station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir to the centre of Med- 
ford, where these pipes will diverge, one continuing directly to the 
southern end of Spot Pond and the other to Malden. Another 48- 
inch pipe would run from the easterly side of Spot Pond to Malden, 
connecting with the pipe above mentioned, and providing at this 
place a very great supply of water. From this junction a 48-inch pipe 
would extend to Broadway in Everett, and a 42-inch pipe would be 
continued to Broadway in Chelsea, where a connection would be 
made with the existing pipes leading to East Boston. The existing” 
pipes leading from Everett to Somerville, and from Chelsea through 
Charlestown to Boston, would furnish important connections for 
maintaining a supply of water to any of these places if it should be 
necessary to shut off the main lines, and for concentrating a very 
large supply at any of them if a great fire should occur. Other cities 
and towns in the low-service district would be provided for in an 
equally liberal manner from the main pipes already mentioned or 
from branches extending from them as indicated upon the plan. 

In order to supply the higher lands in the northerly portions of 
the metropolitan district, and the city of Lynn and the towns of 
Revere and Winthrop, it is proposed to establish a pumping station 
near the junction of the 48-inch pipes in Malden; and from this as 4 
centre to pump the water through a radiating system of pipes to the 
higher portions of Somerville, Medford, Malden, Everett, Chelsea 
and Winchester, and for the supply of the whole of Woburn, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Melrose, Revere, Winthrop, Breed’s Island, Saugus, 
Lynn, Nahant and Swampscott. 

The main distributing reservoir of this system will be located in 
the Middlesex Fells at an elevation of 270 feet above high tide. 
This reservoir would be higher than the reservoirs in most of 
the cities and towns to be supplied from it, and these places could 
therefore be supplied under a higher pressure than at present, if it 
should be found desirable, or the water could be permitted to flow 
into the present reservoirs and tanks by using a regulating gate 
which would prevent them from running over. In any case, it i8 
proposed to keep existing reservoirs filled so that they may be 
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“utilized in case of fire or other emergency. In the remaining places 
water would be supplied under about the same pressure as at the 
present time. p 

_ The town of Lexington and a portion of Arlington are at too high 
a level to be reached by the high-service system just described, and 
it is therefore proposed to erect a smal] pumping station in Arling- 
ton, to pump from the low service for the supply of these elevated 
districts. ‘ 
On the southerly side of the district it is proposed to provide 
“high” and “ extra high” service supplies, corresponding to those oD 
the northerly side, all of the pumping to be done at Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir. The high-service pumping station will be the present 
high-service pumping station in the city of Boston, and it will be 
‘Used in connection with the high-service reservoirs of the city of 
{ Boston and the present open, and little used, reservoirs of the town of 
Brookline and the city of Newton. There would also be a large tank 
Constructed in connection with this service in the city of Quincy, 
Rear Mt. Wollaston. This system would supply water for the high- 
Service district of Boston, and for Watertown, Belmont, Waltham 
and Quincy, and the greater part of Newton, Brookline, Hyde Park 
{nd Milton. 

The southern extra high service would supply water to elevated 
districts containing a comparatively small population, in Boston, 
Newton, Brookline, Hyde Park and Milton, and the pumps, which 
Would be of small size, would be located in the low-service pumping 
Station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir. f 

The works for distributing water throughout the whole metropoli- 
tan district, as shown upon Plan No. 6 and indicated by the forego- 
_ hg description, include two important pumping stations, at Chestnut 
Mill and Malden, and a small one at Arlington, one new distributing 
—Yeservoir, one iron tank, and 95.22 miles of pipe; and the entire 
: ted cost, including the improvement of Spot Pond is $5,584,- 
~%00, 

Quality of Water. —The description already given of the N ashua 
iver source and the opportunities for developing it indicate that it 
Will furnish a water of unusually good quality. It will be instructive, 

Owever, to make a comparison with the larger sources now used for 
Water-supply purposes and with others which have been considered 
_ With reference to the water supply of the metropolitan district. 
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ee 


Population 


SOURCES. per Square Mile 
(1894). 
Deerfield River, above Shelburne Falls, . , . 4 ‘ 21 
Swift River, at Belchertown, . x ‘ » J 2 4 ; 30 
Ware River, at Cold Brook, ° ; “ F ‘ ; ; 32 
Lake Winnipiseogee, . i ° ‘ . : : ° . : 35 
Assawompsett Pond, . 3 : 4 ‘ . ; P 7 . 36 
Tributaries of Assabet River, . ? P . ‘ ; ; ‘ 60 
Nashua River, above Clinton,. . er sie ae Pee 69 
Ipswich River, at Danvers, CR RES OE ME ER RS, 72 
Stony Brook, at Cambridge dam, -.  .. .- 2 «©: + » 107 
Shawsheen River, at old Middlesex Canal Crossing, newer ° 123 
Charles River, above South Natick, . 2 d s ‘ ; ; 179 
Sudbury River, . : ; ‘ 2 ; , , , , : 376-165 
Lake Cochituate, : ; ‘ Ff ; ' ; ° , F 770-185 
Saugus River, at Howlett’s dam, : ; : ( ’ : : 709 
ag le a a 984 


Note. — Where two figures are given for population per square mile, the first 
is the total population and the second is the population remaining after deducting 
the districts from which the sewage has already been or is soon to be diverted t0 
a point outside of the water-shed. 


It will be seen, by reference to this table, that the Nashua River 
stands seventh in order in population per square mile. Four of the 
sources which have a smaller population are those which may be used 
in the future to supplement the supply from the Nashua River. The 
population on the Nashua River water-shed is much less than that 
on the water-sheds now in-use, and less than upon any of the water- 
sheds nearer Boston, and will be reduced, as already indicated, by 
the construction of the proposed reservoir. 

While the most dangerous impurities in a water are derived from 
the population upon the water-shed, a water may also take vegetable 
impurities from swamps and very shallow ponds and be thereby 
rendered less attractive, and, consequently, less suitable for wate? 
supply purposes. The color of water is a very good index of the 
amount of vegetable matter taken up in this way, and a compariso? 
of sources with regard to color gives the results contained in thé 
table on the next page. 
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The scale of colors is the one commonly used in analyses of water 
made by the State Board of Health, in which the higher colors are 
€xpressed by the higher numbers. Water as drawn in Boston dur- 
Ing the year 1894 had an average color of 0.69 on this scale. 

The table is divided into two parts, the first containing streams and 
‘mall reservoirs which do not retain the water long enough to cause 
any considerable bleaching, and the other the ponds or large rese?- 
Voirs in which the water remains much longer and has an opportu- 
Qity to bleach.* 


Streams or Small Reservoirs. 


SOURCES. Color. 
mean WOT ELS <5 EE SRO RE FON LATTE AT Pred SAD OI 
Setutaries of Assabet River,.. ©...  . +... + « 0.36 
Switt River, at Belchertown, . : : : . . ; . 0.38 
Nashua River, above Clinton, » ° ° —— > 0.40 
Cerfield River, above Shelburne Falls, . . . +» « « 0.40 
Stony Brook, at CT IORG ORNS eee aa he gs 0.71 
Ware River, at Cold Brook, ; ’ j * , : . ° 0.75 
Charles River, above South Natick, . . 3. 3.» + 0.86 
Sudbury pa cs he eae Sa aa ites! tn id iE ESS FE RO I BERS AS 0.87 
Shawsheen River, at old Middlesex Canal crossing, . : . ° 0.89 
Saugus River, at Howlett’s Dam, . : 3 é ‘ P , 1.16 
Ibswich River, at Danvers, Dicfe Wya+ Be dt yacnen ied «5 erie are Ne 1.36 


ene BASS) VSS ace htt tL) PG RSEI. edd, 3 Re Ot ne ee SS a ee 


Ponds or Large Reservoirs. 


Lake MUUOORS yin et is ¥OdgT. Gaiaicinee Jers 8 0.01 
CCL Og eT Ney este es. minh ah 0.11 
ake Cochituate, bth Raa en” Ciphh, Gar fats ty A esa hd Se 0.22 

Assawompsett POG 5 ho aes ee per ueee OLY Te tiga 0.28 
Be ne, Cmte Sie eee ee fe estate 0.30 


SSIES REE EELS RAN OR Ran Raia nN 


In the first part of the table there are only two waters which have 
88 color and another that has the same color as the water of the 
4shua River, and all of these waters are from sources which may be 
seq in the future to supplement the supply from the Nashua River. 
© second part of the table contains waters which have a low color 


Ig 


a 


* Full analyses of these waters may be found in Appendix No. 5. 
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on account of the bleaching due to long storage. It is expected that 
the Nashua River water, after being improved by the drainage of the 
swamps upon the water-shed and after being bleached in the very 
large proposed reservoir, will have as little color as any of those 
given in the table, with the possible exception of Lake Winnipi 
seogee. 

The tables show that the Nashua water is much better tha? 
the Sudbury, and the question naturally arises as to whether a thor 
oughly good water can be furnished by a combination of the tw? 
systems. For quite a long time in the future in dry years, and for 4 
still longer time in years of average rainfall it will be feasible to take 
the whole water supply from the Nashua River and from the Stony 
Brook branch of the Sudbury River without including the flow of thé 
main Sudbury River, which may be permitted to run to waste ove! 
the dam. 

Nearly the whole of the city of Marlborough and the main village 
of Southborough are on the water-shed of Stony Brook; but, a% 
already stated on page 17 of this report, a sewerage system has bee? 
constructed for diverting the sewage of Marlborough to a point out 
side of the water-shed, and the city of Boston has made plans and 
acquired land for filtering the water of the brook which takes the 
surface drainage from this city. This portion of the water-shed may 
be still further improved by the removal from it or purification of 
sewage and by the drainage of some large swamps; and it is believed 
that, with these improvements and the improvement which will 
result from the storage of the water in the large reservoir now being 
constructed by the city of Boston, the mingled waters will be nearlY 
as good as water taken directly from the Nashua reservoir. If thé 
water of the main Sudbury River is improved by the drainage of 
swamps and by other proper measures, it is quite probable that thi 
water may be utilized in the future in connection with the water of 
the Nashua River even after the consumers have been educated bY 
the introduction of the new supply from the Nashua River, so that 
they will demand a better water than at present. 

Estimates of Cost.—In making the estimates given below it b? 
been the aim to make them sufficiently liberal, and to include a larg® 
enough amount for contingencies to make them represent as neatlf 
as possible the actual cost of the work when completed. It shoul 
also be borne in mind that the proposed aqueducts have bee? 
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designed of very large capacity, so that they will be capable of tak- 
ing not only the water supplied by the Nashua River but also that to 
Fcapplied in the future from supplementary sources. 


Estimates of Cost. 


Reservoir on Nashua River, including the cost of land, buildings and 

Water rights taken; the relocation of roads and railroads, the re- 

moval of all of the soil from the site of the reservoir, the construc- 

tion of dams and dikes, and all incidental expenses, . ‘ . $9,105,000 
Improvement of the water-sheds of the Nashua River and of the 

Stony Brook branch of the Sudbury River by the diversion and 


purification of sewage and drainage of swamps, . ; . 513,000 
Aqueduct from the Nashua River to the Sudbury aietias tit and 

Open channel from the end of the aqueduct to Reservoir No.5, . 2,265,000 
Additional 48 inch pipe from Dam No. 3 to Dam No. 1 and across the 

OMe ALM ea Te Te cet «ch urge ak Richey eet ‘ 78,800 


P Umping stations, reservoirs and pipe systems for elevating ne dis- 

tributing water to all of the cities and towns in the metropolitan 

district, including the improvement of Spot Pond, . : , . 5,584,000 
Damages for the diversion of water from the Nashua River, and 

incidental damages not included above, .. ae Be os, 


Total first cost of proposed works for supplying water to all of the 
Cities and towns in the metropolitan district, . A z 5 . $19,045,800 


Time Required for Construction.—The present level of the 
Nashua River is such that as soon as the aqueduct from it to the Sud- 
bury water-shed is completed the Nashua River water can be turned 
Into Reservoir No. 5 and thence into Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 

hile this aqueduct is being constructed the pumping station at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir can be built, and the pipes extending from it 
to Spot Pond, and to many, if not all, of the cities and towns in 

e district, can be laid. The preliminary surveys and plans for 
these works have been carefully made, and the works are not so exten- 
Sive but that if they were authorized by the Legislature of 1895 they 
Should be ready for use in 1898. The construction of the reser-— 
Voir on the Nashua River will take a longer time both on account of 
he magnitude of the work and the necessity for making more exten- 
Sive borings at the site of the main dam before making the final 
Scation and designs. 
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Financia, STATEMENT. 

In order to fully understand the significance of so large a sum as 
that given in the foregoing chapter as the estimated cost of the pro- 
posed metropolitan supply, it is well to make comparsions with othe! 
expenditures for similar purposes and with the revenues which are 
available for paying for the works; also to ascertain the yearly cost 
to a city or town or to each inhabitant for comparison with othe? 
annual expenses. 

For this purpose I caused a careful compilation to be made of the 
total cost of the works in the metropolitan district at the end of each 
of the years from 1883 to 1898 inclusive, and of the net water-works 
debt of the whole district on the same dates. I have also caused the 
revenue from water rates and the cost of maintaining and operating 
the works to be ascertained. 

In most of the cities and towns in the district where the wate! 
works are owned by the municipalities, the annual reports contain 4 
carefully prepared statement from which the items above enumerated 
can be taken; but there are others in which the book-keeping is less 
carefully done, and it is difficult to separate the expenditures for 
maintenance and for construction and to determine what proportio® 
of the total receipts are a revenue from the sale of water; moreover; 
the water companies publish no reports, and it is consequently 
impracticable to ascertain with regard to their works exactly the 
amount of the different items. It has therefore been necessary; 
where towns are supplied by water companies, to estimate the dif 
ferent items from the best information available ; and where there 
were no other means of determining items, such as maintenance and 
revenue from water, it has been assumed that they are the same pet 
inhabitant supplied as the average for all of the cities and towns i 
the district. As there were no water companies in 1883, and the 
population supplied by them has never exceeded 6.7 per cent. of the 
total population of the district, it will be seen that there might be 
considerable inaccuracy in the estimates for the towns supplied by 
them without seriously affecting the accuracy of the total for the 
whole district. 

The aggregate cost of the water works of the district and the net 
water-works debt at the end of each of the years from 1883 to 1893, 
inclusive, is given in the following table : — 
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Total Cost and Net Debt of Water Works of the Metropolitan District at 


the End of Each Year from 1883 to 1893 inclusive. 
Es eS es a ee 


Average Daily 
Consumption of 


Total 


From the above table we may deduce the following : — 


YEAR. Population. Water Cost of Works. Net Debt. 
| (Gailons). 
1gg3 BAe 5 - - $26,883,000 | $16,537,000 
si, ww |) 658,493 | 40,150,000 | 28,008,000 | 16,504,000 
BE Poh: POOL 688,047 | 42,931,000 | 29,904,000 | 17,014,000 
ASG Lg CNLGEG., 729,718 | 46,046,000 | 31,284,000 | 17,399,000 
1887, aa 759,958 | 50,683,000 | 382,146,000 | 17,847,000 
I$gg_ 789,094 | 55,554,000 | 33,392,000 | 17,790,000 
RS af ons OO, 816,408 | 54,260,000 | 34,539,000 | 17,806,000 
Re Fs OR 848,012 | 58,060,000 | 36,206,000 | 18,574,000 
ESS y ORY 887,384 | 64,200,000 | 37,489,000 | 18,393,000 
1899, 924,344 | 70,315,000 | 39,069,000 | 18,399,000 
1893, 957,085 | 79,555,000 | 40,505,000 | 18,655,000 
Se ————— 


Therease in total cost of works in ten years, . $13,622,000* 
Therease in net debt in ten years,. 2,118,000 
Portion of increased cost of works paid for from revenue in ten 

years, ; ‘ $11,504,000 
Paid for from tax levy, ; 1,469,000 
Balance paid from water-works revenue, A F $10,035,000 


a Dn BA a eg eee 


* This sum may be divided into two parts, as follows :— 


Vorks for obtaining water, including pumping stations and distributing reservoirs, $6,857,000 
Works for distributing water, . “ 6,765,000 
Total, . $13,622,000 


The annual revenue from water rates and expenditure for main- 
“nance of works, exclusive of interest and sinking fund payments, 


‘te shown in the following table : — 
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Revenue from Water Rates and Cost of Maintenance, Metropolitan District. 


Revenue Cost Excess of 
YEAR. from Water of Water Rates over 
Rates. Maintenance. Maintenance. 


1883, ° ° . ° . ° . $1,970,000 $562,000 $1,408,000 


1884, : . : ° : F ° 2,011,000 601,000 1,410,000 
1885, . . . . . : . 2,145,000 605,000 1,540,000 
1886, : . . : . . . 2,191,000 650,000 1,541,000 
1887, . . . : wy the . 2,315,000 688,000 1,627,000 
1888, ° . . . ‘ ‘ : 2,456,000 797,000 1,659,000 
1889, . ' ’ , . . ° 2,537,000 733,000 1,804,000 
1890, . . . : . : : 2,617,000 724,000 1,893,000 
1891, . . ° ‘ . ‘ 2,758,000 836.000 1,922,000 
1892, . . . : . : ‘ 2,822,000 801,000 2,021,000 
1893, . . . ‘ : : ‘ 3,123,000 872,000 2,251,000 


The foregoing tables make a magnificent showing for the present | 
financial condition of the water works of the metropolitan district: 
The statement deduced from the first table shows that during the te? 
years under consideration the net water works revenue paid $10,- 
035,000 toward the increase in cost of works during that period, and 
the second table shows the very large revenue from water rates and 
the rapid increase in revenue in comparison with the increase in cost 
of maintenance of works. 

It would have been desirable to include in the second table the 
net interest, which is equivalent to the interest upon the gross debt 
less the interest upon the sinking funds; but it was not feasible t0 
obtain the latter item from the published reports. There is n? 
doubt, however, that the net interest has not increased much, if any; 
during the ten years, because the net debt has increased only one- 
eighth and the interest rate has been materially diminished by the 
payment of five and six per cent. bonds and by refunding these bonds 
at four per cent. The increase of $843,000 from 1883 to 1893 iP 
the last column of the table, therefore, represents very nearly the — 
increase in the net annual water-works revenue during these te? 
years; and if in every year from 1893 to 1903 there should be the | 
same increase in net revenue over the corresponding year in the pre 
ceding decade, the amount which could be paid for new works in the 
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Second decade without increasing the net debt would be the sum of 
$10,035,000 and $8,430,000, equal to $18,465,000. 

These figures show that the metropolitan district by maintaining 
the present water rates could incur an expenditure of $18,465,000 
for new works and pay for them, or for an equivalent amount of ex- 
isting debt, very soon after their completion; or, if it should adopt 
What seems to be a more rational policy when the permanence of the 
Works is considered, and pay for them at a less rapid rate, it would 
Soon be in a position to materially reduce the water rates. 

The following table contains additional statistics with regard to 
the present water works of the metropolitan district, and needs no 
€xplanation : — 


Statistics relating to the Cost and Net Debt of the Water Works of the Met- 
ropolitan District, the Revenue from Water Rates, and the Payments for 
Maintenance and for Interest on the Gross Debt. 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_____—__—_— —————— 


ae 

| Inhabitat. | aad n.a Ulaihebiadaiel < Gatien. ssyesiesey atone 

1883, . .  . «| $42.79 | $26.23 || $3.14 | $111.93 || $0.90 | $1.74 
Bee4) OG OP eo he. 86 "| “95-98 3.08 | 136.84 0.92 1.78 
Bees, 20 2s) OC TE Ngg ag ae 7g 3.12 | 136.91 0.88 1.73 
meee is eS, DOL PT 87 Me pg Be 8.00 | 130.39 0.89 1.70 
Reed, “Soho! Pl, 1801981 48 8.05 | 125.14 0.91 1.68 
W388, 0. Sf 49082 | 99.54 3.11} 120.81 1.01 1.62 
meen oy iC hs) a Stel eT BT 3.11 | 128.08 0.90 | - 1.62 
Beng 1 SS i Ge PES P HEOUTON OT 190 3.09 | 123.49 0.85 1.58 
et, i he ot ogow Shdd Ops 90 78 8.11 | 117.70 0.94 1.55 
Bee SELb Ph Gd ale 4207) 19890 8.05 | 109.65 0.87 1.44 
ae mee Ae Pe me | Be 3.26 | 107.55 0.91 1.44 


e6QqReRe+—wmwo0@w9=S»$=—$—$q$™qmpmpm9a9a9maa99DO0O0OOOOmDWDNNM@M9O9DMmD9D9MD0DO—OwOmnmmoooooooommm 


The fact that a large expenditure is well within the financial ability 
of any community does not prove the wisdom of the expenditure. 
In the case of a water supply this is to be determined by a compari- 
Son of different plans in regard to the quality of the water and the 
first cost and permanence of the works. 

The proposed metropolitan water works are of unusually perma- 
Nent character ; and by this statement I mean not only that the works 
are to be built largely of masonry, which will endure for all time, 
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and of other permanent material, but they are designed upon a very 
liberal scale, so that they will not soon be outgrown, and the situa- 
tion of the water-shed is such that it will be feasible to maintain the 
water in a pure condition for a very long time in the future. The 
pumping machinery, which is the most perishable part of the works, 
represents only a very small portion of their total cost. I do 
not see, therefore, why the works should not continue to have 
a large part of their original value after they have been in use for 
forty years; and, in making comparisons with other plans, I will 
reckon upon extinguishing the debt caused by the construction of 
these works in forty years. 

The cost of the water works built from the proceeds of a loan is 
made up of three items; the annual interest, the sinking fund pay- 
ments and the maintenance, the last item including all operating 
expenses, repairs and renewals. 

For estimating the cost for interest and sinking fund we have the 
recent experience with the metropolitan sewerage forty-year three 
per cent. loan of $5,500,000, which has been sold at a premium, so _ 
that the amount realized has been $5,638,300.30. The sinking fund 
payments in this case are fixed by the metropolitan sewerage act at 
one-eightieth of the whole loan in each of the first ten years, one- 
sixtieth in each of the second ten years, one-thirtieth in each of the 
third ten years, and the remainder equally divided in the last ten 
years. The payments for interest and sinking fund together are, 
therefore, 4.25 per cent. of the amount of the loan in each of the first 
ten years. If, instead of reckoning the sinking fund in this way, it 
were to be reckoned upon equal payments every year for the whole 
forty years, and the money in the sinking fund were to net 3 per 
cent. interest, the annual payments would amount to 4.33 per 
cent. 

If the total cost of the metropolitan water supply is assumed to be 
$19,000,000, the annual payments for the first ten years, upon the 
metropolitan sewerage basis, would be $807,500; and, as the esti- 
mated cost of maintaining the works is $260,000 per year, the total 
annual cost during the first ten years would be $1,067,500. The 
whole amount of money required for building the works would not 
be expended before the year 1900, at which time it is estimated 
that the population of the metropolitan district will be 1,148,033, 
and the annual cost per inhabitant at that time would therefore be 
ninety-three cents. 
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There are many reasons why the apportionment of the annual cost 
May not be made in direct proportion to the population of each 
Nunicipality ; but, as I could not at the present time reach a sat- 
isfuctory solution of the question of apportionment, if I were to 
attempt it, I shall, in making comparisons in the next section, use 
the average annual payment ye ninety-three cents per inhabitant. 

~ Before leaving the financial consideration of the question I will 
tefer to one other point; namely, that about one-fourth of the total 
Cost of the proposed system has reference to work which relates to 
furnishing a water of good quality rather than to increasing: the 
quantity. This work is the removal of soil and vegetable matter 
from the site of the reservoir, so as to prevent the water from taking 
Y organic matter and thus promoting the growth of the minute 
Organisms which give the water a disagreeable taste and odor; the 
building of the reservoir of extra large size, so that the water will 
@ stored in it long enough to permit it to bleach and improve by 
the decomposition anal Phiten of the organic matter ; and the 
improving of the water-shed by the iimebuio and purification of 
Sewage and manufacturing wastes, and by the drainage of swamps. 

The amount of money which it is proposed to expend for these 
Purposes is in the aggregate a very large sum, but the annual cost 
Per inhabitant is small. In this instance it is not necessary to con- 
Sider the item of maintenance, except to a very limited extent, 
€cause the cost of storing, conveying and distributing water is not 
increased because the water is of better quality. The cost, there- 
fore, may be reckoned upon the interest and sinking fund only, and 
*mounts to eighteen cents per year or four mills per Peele per inhabi- 
tant, 

I believe there would be no question among water consumers aS 
to the desirability of having the much better water when it can be 
Supplied for so small an increase in cost. 


A Srarement with Recarp to Eacu Crry anp Town IN THE 
METROPOLITAN DIsTRICT AS TO WHETHER IT SHOULD ENTER THE 
MErrRoOPOLITAN WaTER DISTRICT OR OBTAIN ITS SUPPLY FROM 
INDEPENDENT Works. 


The words ‘‘ metropolitan district” have been defined and used in 
My report to include all of the towns within ten miles of the State 
Ouse and the town of Swampscott, and the works have been 
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planned with reference to this district as a whole. In a previous 
chapter I have made a statement of the present condition of the wate 
supply of each of these cities and towns and the opportunities for | 
increasing the supply by independent action. 

Now that the proposed plan for taking water from the Nashua 
River has been described, and a statement has been made of the 
average yearly cost per inhabitant for this supply, I propose to con- 
sider again the question of the future supply of each of the cities and 
towns, and to express my views as to whether it is for the interest — 
of each of these communities to obtain its future supply by inde- | 
pendent action or by becoming a part of the metropolitan water 
district. 

The different places will be considered in the same order as in @ 
previous section, that is, generally, in the order of their size, begin- 
ning with the largest place, but keeping together those which are 
supplied jointly from one system of works. So much has already 
been said with regard to the future water supply of these communi- 
ties that in the case of many of them a very brief general statement 
will be sufficient. A reference to the pages of the report where the 
works are described will be given in each case. 


Boston. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 14-21.] 


~The city of Boston and the cities supplied by it consumed 42,173,- 
000 gallons of water per day in 1890 and 56,858,000 gallons in 
1894, and with the same increase in the next four years the con- 
sumption in 1898 will be 71,543,000 gallons. The total minimum 
capacity of its sources when the Sudbury water-shed is developed by 
the completion of Reservoir No. 5 will be 69,000,000 gallons per 
day. A comparison of these figures shows that the capacity of the 
Boston sources in a very dry year is likely to be reached or exceeded 
at the earliest date that a metropolitan water supply can be made 
available if the work is authorized by the Legislature of 1895, even 
if Mystic Lake, which both the State Board of Health and the Boston 
Water Board have agreed in condemning, is retained. 

Admitting the need of immediate action with reference to obtain- 
ing an additional water supply for this city and the cities supplied 
fay: it, the only remaining question is as to whether this supply should 
be obtained by the independent action of the city of Boston or by 
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Combining with the other cities and towns in the district. In deter- 
hining this question the urgent needs of the other cities and towns 
should have great weight, because they cannot obtain by themselves 
& suitable water supply except at a large cost. 

_ Viewing the matter from the stand-point of the city of Boston, it 
is also very desirable that the supply should be obtained for the 
Whole district rather than for the city of Boston alone. If this city 
Were obtaining an additional supply of water for itself, the best 
Source from which to take the water would be the Nashua River: 
and, in order to take the water and improve its quality, it would be 
hecessary to pay the full amount of damages for the diversion of the 
Water and to build the same storage reservoir and make the same 
improvements upon the water-shed as are now proposed for the 
Water supply of the whole district. There would be some saving by 
reducing the size of the aqueduct leading to the Sudbury water-shed 
and in constructing the pumping station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
but the reduction in cost would be small in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in capacity. There would of course be a very large saving in 
the cost of distributing the water throughout the metropolitan dis- 
trict; but, after making allowance for this, the cost would be much 
greater per inhabitant if the city of Boston were to introduce a supply 
from the Nashua River for itself than if the supply were introduced 
for the metropolitan district as a whole. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the city of Boston needs an addi- 
tional water supply as soon as it can be obtained, and that it is for 
the best interests of the city, as well as of the other cities and towns 
in the metropolitan district, that this supply should be obtained by 
joint action. 


Somerville, Chelsea and Everett. 
[A description of the water supply of these cities may be found on pages 19=21.] 


These cities own their distributing systems and purchase water 
from the city of Boston. The source of supply is Mystic Lake, and 
its safe capacity for supplying these places and the Charlestown dis- 
trict of Boston, or even for supplying these places alone, has already 
been exceeded. The inferior character of the water which this 
Source furnishes has been referred to many times in this report. 

The fact that these three places own their distributing systems 
and make annual payments for the water supplied to them renders 
their situation somewhat analagous to what it would be if they were 
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to become a part of the metropolitan water district. In accordance 
with a contract made with the city of Boston in 1886 this city fur- 
nishes the water and collects the water rates, including a fixed price 
for hydrant service, and pays back to the three cities one-half of the 
amount collected. The amounts paid by the three cities for water 
since 1890 are as follows : — 


Amounts paid the City of Boston for Water supplied to Somerville, Chelsea 
and Everett from 1890 to 1894 inclusive. 


ee ec ee Se a RR ES EE ET CT LS EEE LE 


YEAR. Somerville. Chelsea. Everett. | Total. 
1890, ‘ : ‘ . $55,880 $35,600 $11,339 $102,819 
1891, , ‘ . ; 60,151 36,447 12,974 109,572 
1892, ‘ Sees, : 77,641 42,635 17,448 137,724 
1893, 2 . : . 76,185 45,803 19,817 141,805 
1894, : . . ; 83,401 46,764 22,420 152,585 


The average annual cost of the metropolitan supply was estimated 
in the last section to be ninety-three cents per inhabitant, and upon 
this basis the annual payments for water in the years from 1890 to 
1894 would have been as follows : — 


a eR A RR A A A 


YEAR. Somerville. Chelsea. Everett. | Total. 
TRO OLIAITO- (AC Par $37,341 $25,955 | $10,293 $73,589 
Taian & Sacra 39,587 96,691 | 11,697 77,975 
1 ae ape pe ore 42,009 27,435 13,339 82,783 
SS a MAB TID 44,834 28,214 14,945 87,993 
Sen peas ten 46,879 28,631 15,801 91,311 


=a 


It is probable that these cities, as they would not furnish any part 
of their supply from local sources and would not have any works to 
be utilized as a part of the’ metropolitan system, would pay more 
than the average rate per inhabitant in the whole district; but 4 
comparison of the tables shows that they might pay much more than 
the average and yet pay less than is now paid to the city of Boston, 
and for the payment they would receive an ample supply of wate? 
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instead of one which may prove deficient in a dry year, and a pure 
Water instead of a polluted one. 

There are still other advantages to these cities in obtaining a sup- 
ply from the proposed metropolitan system, as it provides for very 
large pipes running through the low-service districts of each of these 
Places, and would therefore increase the pressures and obviate the 
Necessity for laying additional supply mains for a very long time in 
the future; and in the high-service districts water would be furnished 
Under ample pressure without the cost of operating local pumping 
Stations. 

Cambridge. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 22-25.] 

This city has already begun the construction of works for adding 
6,000,000 gallons daily to its supply and for increasing the water 
Pressure in the city. The prominent features of this plan, as de- 
Scribed in the report of the Cambridge Water Board for the year 
1894, are: — 


1. The construction of a storage reservoir on Hobbs Brook. 

2. The construction of a proposed distributing reservoir at Payson 
Park in Belmont. 

3. The laying of two pipes from Fresh Pond to the distributing reser- 
Voir and from this reservoir to the city. 

4, The erection of a new pumping engine. 
7 5. The laying in 1899 of a duplicate pipe from Stony Brook to Fresh 

ond. 


The estimated cost of these works, as given in the report, is 
$1,215,000 when first completed, and $1,608,000 in 1899 after the 
duplicate pipe has been laid from Stony Brook to Fresh Pond. I 
Will make a comparison of these works with the proposed metropoli- 
tan works in regard to annual cost, and the quality and quantity of 
Water which they will supply. Taking the average annual cost of 
the metropolitan supply per inhabitant, as already given ($0.93), 
‘nd the estimated population of Cambridge in 1900 (92,400), as 
8iven in Appendix No. 1, I obtain as the total annual cost $85,932. 

The annual cost of the additional supply from Stony Brook is 
ade up of interest, sinking fund and maintenance. The portion of 
the bonds already issued have thirty years to run, bear 4 per cent. 
‘terest and were sold at a premium of about 7} per cent. Making 
‘llowance for this premium, the interest rate may be considered 3$ 
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per cent. The bonds run for thirty years, and I will reckon thé 
sinking fund for this time ; although I believe that these works will 
not retain as large a proportion of their value at the end of thirty 
years as the metropolitan works at the end of forty years, for thé 
reason that the distributing reservoir and the pipes leading to it 
will have comparatively little value when Cambridge takes a supply 
from the metropolitan works, and there is a serious question as t? | 
whether a water-shed as near Boston as that of Stony Brook will 
furnish a wholesome water thirty years hence. 

By reckoning that the sinking fund will net 3 per cent. interest | 
as has already been assumed for the metropolitan sinking fund, I} 
find that the annual payments to it should be. 2.10 per cent., which, 
added to the 8.75 per cent. interest, makes 5.85 per cent. annually 
for interest and sinking fund, equal to $94,068. To this sum there | 
should be added the cost of maintaining the storage reservoir and 
pumping the additional water supplied, which in the metropolita® 
system would be furnished under a sufficient pressure for use with- 
out local pumping. | 

The water which flows in the Nashua River under present condi | 
tions is better than the water which flows in Stony Brook. This i8- 
indicated by the following comparisons : — 
NN 


Nashua River. Stony Brook. 


Population per square mile, : ; ; ; F 69 107 

Color of water on scale used in analyses of State 
Board of Health, .  . i ; ; 40 By 

Excess of chlorine (parts per 100 000), . ; ; 07 11 

Organic matter as indicated by albuminoid ammo- 
nia (parts per 100,000) : — 


Tai. RS ee ee ee .0168 0246 
Tsao VOU; at ee ee yey ee eee 0132 0210 | 
NOMIC, te ints oR gg ca ts .0036 . 0036 


The water of the Nashua’ River is to be greatly improved by stol — 
age in a very large and thoroughly prepared reservoir and by im- 
proving the water-shed; while the water of Stony Brook is likely 
to deteriorate with the growth of population and the increase i? 
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amount of market gardening upon the water-shed, owing to its 
Proximity to Boston. If the Hobbs Brook reservoir were to be 
built in the manner originally proposed when a reservoir of 350 
Acres was contemplated, by removing all of the soil and vegetable 
Matter from the site of the reservoir, the water stored in it would 
improve in quality by storage; but with the reservoir of 653 acres 
Which is now contemplated, it is not feasible to make so thorough a 
Preparation for the reception of water without greatly increasing the 
Cost above the original estimate. Even if this reservoir were to be 
Constructed in the best manner, it would receive the water from only 
‘bout one-fourth of the water-shed of Stony Brook, and would be 
Used to supply the city when the other portions of the water-shed 
did not furnish a sufficient quantity of water. 

The average daily consumption of water per inhabitant in Cam- 
bridge in 1893 and 1894 was respectively 78 and 72 gallons, and in 
the whole metropolitan district 83 and 81 gallons, indicating that 
Cambridge uses about 7 gallons less per inhabitant than the average 
for the whole district. 

The following table, giving the estimated future consumption of 
Water in Cambridge, is obtained by deducting 7 gallons from the 
*stimated future consumption per inhabitant in the metropolitan 
district, as given in a table on page 8, and multiplying the quanti- 
ties thus obtained by the estimated future population of Cambridge, 
48 given in Appendix No. 1. 


Estimated Population and Daily Consumption of Water in Cambridge for 
Each Five Years from 1895 to 1930. 
—_— 


vEan, motinec rs arog (ence 
ates 
Beato Os0ig ICh. his aut. og 80,917 78 6,812,000 
Bore alban lepoh ls Vos egdiie 83 7,669,000 
Bee Sere eRelg eq ot ls 2g Til, apm So 87 9,111,000 
Reber. fF Syghetylo ag Lipdo cqppens 90 10,609,000 
BN Os iiss 8. ONE ds Hvala IST BRO 99 12,134,000 
Bt 4 Andi oi yt Mpkeoy ola al eae bb 93 13,645,000 
Be edp:) dassyeniwvratiquinh biveaaoe 93 15,103,000 
BE) di echtorcgnnirwy rete da. 478900 98 16,638,000 
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The estimated capacity of the Cambridge sources as it is now pro- 
posed to develop them is 13,200,000 gallons per day, and by the 
estimate in the above table the consumption will equal this capacity 
in 1919. 

This estimated capacity is upon the assumption that Cambridge 
may use the water of Stony Brook; although Waltham was author 
ized by chapter 257 of the Acts of 1884 to take water from this 
source, and the act authorizing Cambridge to take water from Stony 
Brook provides ‘‘ that there shall be reserved from said waters sufli- 
cient for the town of Weston to supply itself and its inhabitants 
with pure water for the extinguishment of fires and for domestic and 
other purposes.” | 

I have already indicated my belief that the cost of still furthet 
developing the Stony Brook source would be too great in proportio?® 
to the results to be obtained to warrant the expenditure. | 

The works proposed for the metropolitan supply include all that 
is necessary for supplying the whole metropolitan district with 
water until 1915, except an aqueduct from Reservoir No. 5 of the 
Boston Water Works to Weston and pipes leading from the end of 
the aqueduct into the metropolitan district. If enough of the local 
sources now used by cities and towns in the metropolitan district; 
other than the Sudbury and Cochituate sources of the city of Boston: 
were to be retained, to supply 20,000,000 gallons per day, the 
capacity of the proposed works would not be reached until 1919, 
which is the same year that the capacity of the Stony Brook supply 
would be reached, according to the above estimate; but the Nashua 
plan would have this advantage, that the works from this source t0 
the metropolitan district are designed of sufficient capacity for future 
needs, and by the addition of tributaries of the Assabet River and 
the upper portion of the Ware River the supply could be increased 
at a comparatively small cost, so as to provide for more than the 
estimated population in 1930, even if all local supplies were the? 
abandoned, and beyond the Ware River there are other sources from 
which a supply of excellent water could be obtained at a reasonable 
cost. . 

It may be said with regard to the above statements that the citY 
of Cambridge is already committed to the development of the Stony 
Brook source and the increase of the water pressure in the city tO 
the extent of having made contracts for the construction of a neW 
pumping engine and the Payson Park distributing reservoir. It has 
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also taken land for the Hobbs Brook reservoir, and since Oct. 22, 
1894, has had men at work clearing the site of this reservoir of trees 
‘nd brush and removing soil. Iam informed that the total amount 
of payments and of obligations incurred upon this work to date is 
§out $538,000. 

_ I believe, however, that if the Legislature of 1895 should author- 
Ye the construction of the metropolitan system and thereby make it 
Practically certain that Cambridge would have an additional supply 
Na few years, it would be wiser for the city not to proceed with 
the construction of the Hobbs Brook basin, the duplicate pipe line 
from Stony Brook to Fresh Pond and some other parts of the pro- 
Posed work, as there would still be a large saving in the annual cost 
lor interest, sinking fund and maintenance, which would nearly offset 
‘hy probable annual charge to Cambridge for a supply from the 
Netropolitan works from which the city would obtain a better water 


‘nd a more permanent supply. 


This plan, which I believe would not be opposed to the best inter- 
“sts of the city of Cambridge, would be greatly to the advantage of 


the rest of the district, as the main pipes of the metropolitan system 


tive to pass through Cambridge in any case, and its contribution to 
he Metropolitan system would be much more than the cost of sup- 
Dlying it with water under the circumstances. 


Lynn. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 25-33.] 

I have already stated so fully the present condition of the Lynn 
Water supply and the difficulties in the way of obtaining a satisfac- 
Sry additional supply that no further explanation is necessary. 

he amount of wholesome water which the present works of the city 
Vill furnish is not sufficient for present requirements, and an addi- 
‘onal supply of good water is therefore needed. 1 have not been 
ible to find any source from which this city can obtain any large 
‘ditional supply of good water, and I have no doubt that it would 
® for the best interests of the city to obtain its supply from the 
Netropolitan system. The situation of Lynn relative to the rest of 

© district, however, is such that it will cost more to supply it from 
© metropolitan system than other towns, and it may be questioned 
Vhether the amount that it would pay will more than offset the addi- 
®nal cost of supplying it with water. The decision, therefore, a5 
Whether Lynn should be included in the water supply district, 
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should be settled wholly with reference to the interests of that city: 
and not with reference to the interests of the district as a whole. 


Saugus. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 25-33.] 

This town owns and maintains its system of water pipes, but pul’ 
chases water from the city of Lynn, which collects the water rate* 
and pays to the town of Saugus 50 per cent. of the receipts. Before 
April 1, 1892, the amount paid to the town was 37} per cent. of the 
receipts. The amounts retained by the city of Lynn for supplying 
water to Saugus during the last seven years are as follows : — | 


Tec vig estectnii tet at MiG 1 1R08 7 os ea ote on oe he 
yo Ramey Oy CERES RRR RE WY ME TT SNS RE eee 
gerne as 9 255 PRN CES Sa ipo AE TTY a Oe ERY STR 
11 SR SOMES eee er eater en 5 TS) 


The cost of water from the metropolitan system in 1898, reckoned 
upon the average rate per inhabitant (93 cents) and the estimated 
population in that year (5,290), is $4,920. 

If the city of Lynn were to take a water supply from the metro- 
politan district, there would be a 36-inch pipe passing through 
Saugus which would give it a practically unlimited supply of water 
If this city should not take water from the district, a smaller pip® 
could be extended from one of the metropolitan mains to Saugu® 
without excessive cost. | 

Taking into account the better quality and more ample quantity 
of water which the metropolitan supply will furnish, I believe it 
would be for the interests of the town of Saugus to take its watet 
supply from the metropolitan works. 


Newton. 

[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 33-35.] 
This city has a ground-water supply of excellent quality, but, % 
already stated, the capacity of the present works in a dry year wil 
be reached soon after the earliest date at which a metropolitan wate! 
supply can be introduced. The city, however, has already acquired 
a large area of land through which its collecting system may be e% 
tended, and it has been authorized by the Legislature to take fro” 
the Charles River or from the ground near it 5,000,000 gallons of 
water daily; but, should it succeed in obtaining this quantity ° 
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Water, the supply will only last, according to estimates given else- 
Where, until the year 1908. An estimate of the cost of works for 
developing the ground-water stipply indicates that it will be some- 
What greater than for taking the additional supply from the metro- 
Politan works; but if the water retains its present excellent quality 
it will be worth an extra price. 

It is not probable that a supply of more than 5,000,000 gallons 
daily can be obtained from the ground unless measures are taken to 
facilitate the filtration of the river water into the ground, by pump- 
tng it upon porous land in the vicinity of the collecting system or by 
Some other method. 

The demands upon the summer flow of the river will be so great 
When the cities and towns now authorized to take water from it take 
all of the water to which they are entitled, that they should not be 
—4uthorized to take a further quantity unless they compensate for 
the water taken by constructing storage reservoirs in some part of 
the water-shed above their works, which would add to the cost of 
developing the supplies beyond the limits at present authorized. 

Tam of the opinion that it is for the interests of the city of Newton 
to continue to utilize its present works as long as the water is of 
Superior quality, and to develop the works if it shall be found that a 
further supply of water can be obtained in this way at a reasonable 
0st; but, in view of the comparatively short time that there is any 
Certainty of obtaining a sufficient supply from the ground, and the 
Uncertainty as to whether the water will remain good when much 
larger quantities filter into the ground from the river, I believe that 
the city should become a part of the metropolitan water district. 


Malden. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 35-37.] 

This city will need an additional water supply at as early a date 
48 it can be furnished by the metropolitan system. It has the right 
to take water from Martin’s Pond in North Reading ; but, as already 
Stated on page 37, this pond in its present condition will not furnish 
* water of satisfactory quality, and it does not seem probable that it 
‘an be improved in such a way as to make it furnish a good water 
®xcept at a prohibitory expense. There can hardly be a doubt that 

€ annual cost of obtaining a water supply of inferior quality from 
~ this source would be as great or greater than for an ample supply of 
- uch better water from the metropolitan works. 
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There are other advantages in the metropolitan plan, as it pro | 
vides for keeping Spot Pond full and for its improvement and mail| 
tenance. It also provides for very large pipes from Medford ané 
Spot Pond to the centre of the city, and for furnishing water to bot) 
the high and low service under a pressure which will make loca! | 
pumping unnecessary. 


Waltham. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 37-40.] 


This city has a supply of ground water of excellent quality, which 
will probably be sufficient for the requirements of the city for ten oF | 
fifteen years after a metropolitan supply is introduced; and it noW 
seems probable that the ground-water supply may be developed t? 
furnish all of the water required until about the year 1920. 

The city is at the present time authorized to take from the Charle# 
River or the ground near it 3,000,000 gallons of water daily ; and if | 
it should be authorized to develop its ground water supply — mos 
of which would be filtered river water — so as to take more than this 
quantity, it might be required to compensate for the water take? 
from the river by providing storage in some part of the water-shed 
of the river above its works. 

The city is also authorized, by chapter 257 of the Acts of 1884, t0 
take water from Stony Brook by paying the city of Cambridge a fait 
proportion of the amount expended by it for works and water dan 
ages; but it is not probable that a supply from this source would 
have any advantages over the metropolitan supply. 

If the city of Waltham could be assured that its water would re- 
main of as good quality as at present, with the much larger quanti 
ties which will be needed in the future filtering from the river int? 
the ground, its works would have an advantage over the metropoli- 
tan system both in quality and cost; but with a very great uncer” 
tainty upon this point I think that it is desirable that some provisio® 
should be made by which this city could take water from the metro- 
politan system in the future, in the event of a failure of its ow? 


supply. 


Quincy. 
[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 40, 41.] 


This city is now in need of an additional supply of water, and may 
obtain a temporary supply to last until the metropolitan works aT 
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in operation, or a more permanent supply from the Blue Hill River 
Which would suffice until about the year 1921. 

Upon estimating the cost of works for taking an independent sup- 
ply from the Blue Hill River, as well as it was feasible to do so from 
the limited information available, but on a conservative basis, it was 
found that the yearly cost to Quincy for obtaining its water from the 
Netropolitan supply was not likely to be more than two-thirds as 
Nuch as for obtaining it from independent works, and the metropoli- 
tan supply would furnish a water of better quality. 


Hyde Park. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 41-43.] 


I have already stated that the capacity of the source now supply- 
Ing this town is limited, and that I believe that the water from this 
Source will always be regarded with suspicion, so that it should be 
tbandoned when a better supply can be obtained. The difficulties in 
the way of obtaining an independent supply are such that I have no 
doubt that the metropolitan supply will be the most available one for 
this town. 


Milton. 


[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 41-43.] 


This town is supplied by the Milton Water Company with water 
Purchased from the Hyde Park Water Company, and, as indicated 
tbove under the head of Hyde Park, this source cannot be regarded 
%s a suitable one for the future supply of the town either in the 
mount or quality of the water. 

The Milton Water Company made investigations with regard 
fo obtaining a ground-water supply near Pine Tree Brook in Mil- 
ton, and they indicated that a water of excellent quality could be 
obtained from the ground at this place, and in sufficient quantity 
to supply as much water as the town would require for a few years, 
“nd possibly a much larger quantity. In view, however, of the un- 
fertainties as to the quantity of water to be obtained from a ground- 
Water source, the difficulty in maintaining the purity of a supply 
from a source so near Boston and the comparatively large cost of 
onstructing and maintaining works for supplying a sii} commun- 
ity, I believe it would be better for the town of Milton to obtain its 
Permanent supply from the metropolitan system. 
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Woburn. 

[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 43-46.] 

As already stated, this city has a ground-water supply of excellent 
quality, but the capacity of the present source in a dry year has bee? 
so nearly reached that measures should be taken for increasing thé 
supply. Various methods of doing this are mentioned on page Ady 
and it is also stated that Horn Pond, which from its proximity to thé 
city and its large size might be thought of as a possible source, cal” 
not be regarded as a safe one from which to take water for drink 
ing purposes. 7 
The plans which appear to be most feasible for increasing the wate! i 
supply of this city have been very carefully considered, and the best 4 
information available has been utilized for making an estimate of ‘ 
their cost upon a very conservative basis, and of the quantity of 
water which they will supply. These estimates indicate that it will 
be cheaper for the city of Woburn to obtain its additional watel — 
supply from the metropolitan system than from independent work* — 
and the metropolitan supply will be more ample in quantity and of ; 
better quality than any water which the city of Woburn is likely t? — 
obtain. 


Wakefield and Stoneham. 
[A description of the water supply of these towns may be found on pages 46-49.] 

These towns are supplied with water by the Wakefield Water Com 
pany from Crystal Lake in Wakefield. The capacity of this soure® 
in a dry series of years has been reached, so that an additional sup- 
ply is needed for one or both-towns ; and the water-shed from whicb 
the pond derives its supply is so near the thickly settled parts of © 
these towns that the population upon it, which is already quite large: 
is likely to increase in the future to such an extent as to make the 
water of the pond unsuitable for drinking. 

I do not know of any source from which an adequate quantity of — 
good water can be obtained except the metropolitan system, and pos — 
sibly some sandy land near the Saugus River within the water-shed — 
now controlled by the city of Lynn. Even if the Wakefield Wate! 
Company or the towns supplied by it should obtain a right to tak@— 
water from this place, I doubt if the additional water required could | 
be obtained as cheaply as from the metropolitan system; and, taking 
into account the danger that before very many years Crystal Lake 
may have to be abandoned, I believe that it is for the interests 0 . 
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these towns that they should take water from the metropolitan sup- 
Ply as soon as it becomes available. 


Brookline. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 49-51.] 

This town has a supply of ground water of excellent quality, which 
will probably be sufficient in quantity for the requirements of the 
town for about ten years after the introduction of a metropolitan sup- 
ply, and it now seems probable that the ground-water supply may be 
developed so as to furnish all of the water required until about the 
Year 1917. 

The town is at the present time authorized to take from the Charles 
River 3,000,000 gallons of water daily; and, if it should wish to 
develop its ground-water supply beyond this limit, it might be required 
to compensate for the water taken by filtration from the river by pro- 
Viding storage in some part of the water-shed of the river above its 
Works, which would obviously add to the cost of this development. 

On account of the superior quality of the water now supplied from 
the Brookline works, I am of the opinion that the town should con- 

inue to use its own supply, and should develop it when an additional 
Supply is needed if it can be done at a reasonable cost, as now seems 
Probable; but, taking into account the uncertainty as to whether the 
Water may not deteriorate with the continuous filtration of larger 
Quantities from the river into the ground, and the difficulty which the 
town would have in obtaining a satisfactory independent supply if 
Its present supply should fail in any way, I believe it to be for the 
Mterests of the town that provision should be made by which it may 
btain an additional supply when needed from the metropolitan 
System. 

Medford. 


[A description of the water supply of this city may be found on pages 51-53.] 


This city derives its water supply from Spot Pond and from an 
Wxiliary source just south of the pond which it is now developing, 
*nd when developed it is estimated that the combined sources will 
Unish enough water to supply the city until 1899 or 1900, so that 
® further supply will be needed about as soon as a metropolitan sup- 
PLY can be introduced. 

here is no source within my knowledge from which the city can 
Sbtain other than a temporary local supply of water, and the con- 
‘truction and maintenance of a supply of this kind is likely to cause 
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a greater annual charge than would be made for water from the met- 
ropolitan system. 

Not only is water obtained from local sources likely to cost more 
than from the metropolitan system, but the introduction of water 
from this system will be of advantage to the city in other ways, as 
it would furnish an ample supply of pure water without the necessity 
on the part of the city of laying additional supply mains, and would 
furnish a high-service supply for the more elevated portions of the 
city from a large pipe passing near the centre of the city and College 
Hill without local pumping. It would also obviate the necessity for 
the construction of a permanent high-service pumping station and 
tank, and would keep Spot Pond full and relieve the city of all 
expense for its maintenance and for pumping water from it. 


Revere and Winthrop. 
[A description of the water supply of these towns may be found on pages 53-55.] 


The situation of these two towns with reference to their water sup- 
ply has already been so fully stated that I will only express the opin- 
ion that they will need a supply from the metropolitan system as sooD 
as it can be made available. 


Melrose. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 55 and 56.] 


As already indicated, this town will need more water as soon as 4 
metropolitan supply can be made available ; and in my opinion it is 
clearly for its interests to take water from the metropolitan system, 
rather than to attempt to develop any local sources. This town now 
purchases a part of its water from a private company at the rate of 
74 cents per thousand gallons up to 300,000 gallons daily, and at a 
somewhat smaller rate for larger quantities. At 74 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, 280,000 gallons daily (the estimated capacity of the 
auxiliary source) would cost $7,665 per year, which the town would 
not have to pay after the introduction of a metropolitan supply. 
There would also be an additional saving, as the town would be at 
no further expense for the improvement and maintenance of Spot 
Pond. 

Watertown and Belmont. 
[A description of the water supply of these towns may be found on pages 57 and 58.] 

The statements already made with regard to the water supply of 
these towns are so complete that I will only add my opinion that 
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they will need an additional supply of water soon, and that it can be 
Obtained from the metropolitan system much more cheaply than by 
independent works. 
Arlington. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 58-60.] 

This town has a very unsatisfactory water supply, on account of 
the poor quality of the water, and I know of no place where it can 
obtain a satisfactory independent supply at nearly as small cost as 
from the metropolitan system. 


Winchester. 
[A description of the water supply of this town may be found on pages 60-64.] 

This town has three reservoirs, one of which contains a water of 
Poor quality, owing to its being formed by flooding an extensive 
Swamp, and another is becoming seriously polluted by the encroach- 
Ments of the town of Stoneham upon its water-shed. It is feasible, 
however, to divert from this reservoir the water coming from the 
Portion of the water-shed where the pollution occurs; and the town 
will then have two reservoirs fed from uninhabited water-sheds and 
Containing water of good quality, which will furnish a supply to the 
town until about 1904; and it may be feasible for the town to main- 
tain‘its supply for about six years longer by utilizing a part of the 
inferior water of the Middle Reservoir and by recovering and _utiliz- 
ing a part of the water which leaks past the dams, 

On account of the comparatively short time to elapse before the 
town will need more water, and the impracticability of obtaining an 
Independent supply at a reasonable cost, I believe it to be for the 
interests of this town to have a connection with the metropolitan 
Water district, which will enable it to take water from the metropoli- 
tan system whenever it becomes desirable to do so. 


Swampscott and Nahant. 
[A description of the water supply of these towns may be found on pages 64 and 65.] 

On account of the distance to these places from the central dis- 
tributing points, the metropolitan supply could not well be furnished 
to them except in connection with the city of Lynn; but if the water 
Were carried as far as Lynn, they could, on account of their situa- 
tion relative to that city, be readily supplied. Both towns are now 
Supplied with water by the Marblehead Water Company, and it 
Will be difficult for this company or for the towns to maintain in 
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the future an adequate independent supply. I am therefore of the 
opinion that it will be for the interests of both of these towns to 
obtain water from the metropolitan system, if the works of this sys- 
tem should be extended as far as the city of Lynn. 


Lexington. 
[A description of the water peewee of this town may be found on pages 65-67.] 
Owing to the limited capacity of the present sources of supply, 
and the difficulties in the way of obtaining a satisfactory additional 
supply for this town from independent sources, I believe it will be 
for its interests to take water from the metropolitan water system 
whenever the existing supply proves insufficient. 


Sources INVESTIGATED. 

In addition to the Nashua River at Clinton and the present sources 
of water supply of the cities and towns in the metropolitan district, 
which have already been described, I have examined all of the larger 
sources in Massachusetts, east of the Berkshire Hills, and the more 
available sources in the States north of Massachusetts, in order to 
determine their relative value for the water supply of the metropolitan 
district. Next to the Nashua River above Clinton and the various 
sources which may be used to supplement it in the future, the Merri- 
mack River above Lowell and Lake Winnipiseogee in New Hamp- 
shire seemed most worthy of careful investigation. The sources 
examined are given in the following lists : — 


1. Sources not to be used in Connection with the Nashua River. 


Air-line Area of 
SOURCE. grey rp oe Bvracenss 
(Miles). Miles). 
Merrimack River, above Lowell, F " . " : 25 4,097 
Merrimack River, above Lawrence, .. ‘ ; ‘ 25 4,634 
Lake Winnipiseogee, New Hampshire, . : ° : 77 360 
Charles River, at South Natick,. x : fs . . 15 156.3 
Shawsheen River, at old Middlesex Canal crossing, : 18 34.1 
Ipswich River, at Danvers, ; : : A ; ; 16 53.8 
Ipswich River, at Topsfield, . . Baa ode fay Sia 19 96.7 
Assawompsett and other ponds, in Laks, ) oh en 36 62.1 
Sebago Lake, Maine,. 104 500 
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2. Sources which may be used in Connection with the Nashua River. 
rn SS 


Air-line Area of 
SOURCE, ep a igre 
(Miles). Miles). 
Tributaries of Assabet River, . ; é : ‘ ; 30 $4.4 
Ware. River,.at. Cold-Brookig-- <n 51 99.6 
Ware River, near Gilbertyille, . ‘ : ‘ ; é 58 155.7 
Swift River (dam at Belchertown), .  . .  . , 64 185.7 
Deerfield River, above Shelburne Falls, . > 89 454.4 
Westfield River, middle and east branches, at Cdvins 
and Huntington, . j : : ; 93 179.4 
Squannacook River and other Eetarite of the Bid 
from the west, in Groton and Shirley, 41 Ging 


3. Sources which were found to be Unworthy of Extended Investigation. 


Neponset River. Nashua River (north branch and main 
Taunton River. stream). 

Concord River. Quaboag River. 

Blackstone River. Miller's River. 


Connecticut River. 


l. SovurcEs NOT TO BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH THE NASHUA 
RIveEr. 


Merrimack River. 


This river approaches nearest the metropolitan district at a point 
between Lowell and Lawrence. It has a drainage area above the 
dam at Lowell of 4,097 square miles, and above “Alte dam at Law- 
tence of 4,634 square miles. At either of these places it will fur- 
Nish a practically unlimited supply of water for the metropolitan 
district, as its dry-weather flow is rarely if ever less than 1,000,- 
900,000 gallons per day. 

The Mitess considered with reference to taking the water are above 
the thickly settled portions of the cities of Goes and Lawrence. 
The point above Lowell is 1.4 miles more distant from the metro- 
Politan district by the route selected than the point above Lawrence, 
but it has the advantage that the water is much less polluted, so that 


It is the most appropriate point upon the river from which to take 
the water. 
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If it were not for the cities and towns upon the banks of this river 
and its tributaries the water would be of good quality, although at 
times it is liable to be turbid and to have a high color. 

The principal cities and towns upon the river above Lowell, with 
their populations in 1880 and 1890, are given in the following 
table : — 


Population in Population in 
1880. 1890. 

Nashua, N.H., . : : Q ; : : s 18,397 19,311 
Manchester, N.H., . : 3 ; : - - 32,630 44,126 
Clinton, Mass., . ; ; . A é - : 8,029 10,424 
Concord, N. H., . ‘ 3 = i : é : 13,843 17,004 
Leominster, Mass., . : : : : : : 5,772 7,269 
Fitchburg, Mass., ; : s 5 3 F 2 12,429 22,037 
Franklin, N. H., . 4 ; F . : ; ; 8,265 4,085 
Laconia, N. H., . ; : ; 3 : : ‘ 8,790 6,143 

93,155 130,399 


Careful and extended investigations made by the State Board of 
Health at Lowell and Lawrence have shown that a very high death 
rate from typhoid fever has resulted from the use of the unpurified 
Merrimack River water.* In view of the dangerous character of the 
water when taken directly from the river, it is obvious that it should 
not be used for the water supply of the metropolitan district unless 
thoroughly purified. 

The most feasible way of purifying a water like that of the Merri- 
mack River is by filtering it through sand, a method which has been 
tested at the Experiment Station of the State Board of Health at 
Lawrence for many years, and has been in actual use for filtering 
the public water supply of this city for more than a year. At this 
place a sand filter (which is fully described in the annual report of 
the State Board of Health for 1893, pages 543-560) was completed 
and put in operation in September, 1893. It has an area of two and 
one-half acres, and consists of a bed of sand about five feet thick, 
through which water is filtered at a rate not exceeding 2,000,000 
gallons per acre per day. The sand was very carefully selected, with 
a view to having its grains of such sizes that they would remove 


* See annual reports of State Board of Health for 1890, pages 523-543; 1892, pages 667-704. 
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from the water the germs of typhoid fever. The practical results 
Obtained with this filter have been very satisfactory indeed, as there 
has been a very great reduction in the death rate from typhoid fever 
and some other diseases in Lawrence since it was put in operation. 

The principal features of the works planned for taking water from 
this river are : — 


A pumping station on the banks of the river above Lowell, for raising 
the water about forty feet. 

A masonry aqueduct, extending from Lowell to a point near Silver Lake 
Station in Wilmington. 

Covered filter beds, near Silver Lake. 

An aqueduct at a lower level, for conveying the filtered water to the 
fasterly part of Woburn. 

A pumping station, force main and short section of aqueduct, for lifting 
and conveying the water to Spot Pond. 


The portions of the works capable of being enlarged, such as the 
Pumping stations, force mains and filter beds, are designed for a safe 
daily capacity of 65,000,000 gallons; while those which cannot be 
€nlarged, such as the aqueducts, are designed with reference to an 
tverage daily consumption of 200,000,000 gallons per day, and have 
{maximum capacity of 300,000,000 gallons per day. 

A very favorable route was found for the aqueduct from the Merri- 
Mack River to the filter beds, but from the filter beds to East Woburn 
the conditions were less favorable. 

The location near Silver Lake is well adapted to the construction 
Of filter beds, as it is generally flat, and there is a large amount of 
Sand of suitable quality for making the beds. 

The study of the filtration of the Merrimack River water at this 
Place was assigned to Mr. Allen Hazen; and two methods were con- 
Sidered, one of which proposed the filtration of the water into the 
Natural ground and its collection by means of drain pipes or tubular 
Wells; and the other the filtration of the water through artificial filter 

BA. such as are in use in many places in Europe and at Lawrence, 
ass, 

To filter by the first of these methods, a large area of land would 

© divided up into beds of convenient size, separated by embank- 
Nents and made level by suitable grading. The water would be con- 
Yeyed to these beds by a system of conduits and distributed over 
*m, intermittently, to filter into the ground, from which it might be 
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taken by means of an elaborate system of driven wells connected with 
pumps or low-lying conduits, or by deeply laid drains. It is not 
often that extensive beds of porous sand can be found without occa- 
sional layers of finer and less pervious sand, which retard filtration ; 
and this is one of the reasons why, in filtering water through natural 
sand beds, it is necessary to estimate upon a smaller quantity per 
acre than with artificial beds which are made of selected sand of nearly 
‘uniform grain. The necessities of the water supply of a great 
centre of population require that the supply should be furnished 
each day without the possibility of failure; and it is very doubtful 
if filtration could be carried on without interruption in the severe 
cold weather which sometimes occurs in this climate, without covering 
the area with a roof or making provision for flooding the beds with 
water to a considerable depth and filtering continuously during the 
cold weather. 

The method of filtering through natural areas has advantages where 
large areas of entirely suitable land are available, because the cost 
of preparing the beds is comparatively small, and the slower rate of 
filtration will cause these filters to yield an effluent of greater chem- 
ical purity and less color than that from artificial filters operated at 
a higher rate. It was found, however, by surveys in the vicinity of 
Silver Lake, that, on account of intervening swamps and greater 
differences in the level of the surface than were noticeable when the 
territory was first reconnoitered, the natural filter beds would have 
to be scattered over a very large territory, and that the expense 
would probably be as great or greater than for artificial beds. The 
estimates have therefore been based upon the use of artificial beds; 
and, in order to prevent any question as to interference with theif 
proper operation at any season of the year, provision was made for 
covering them. 

In calculating the area of filter beds required it was assumed that 
the consumption of water would be at times one-third above the 
annual average, and that at such times the amount filtered per acre 
would be 2,570,000 gallons daily. With the average rate of con- 
sumption, this would leave one-fourth of the entire area out of use, 
or it would permit a lower rate of filtration to be used. 

The estimates of first cost include 32 acres of filters, which are 
estimated to meet all requirements until 1905, and additional beds 
will be required from time to time, increasing the area to 90 acres iD 
1925. The estimates for the first cost of this plan are as follows: — 
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Estimate of First Cost of Works for taking Water from the Merrimack 
River at Lowell. 


Pumping station at Lowell, for raising water 40 feet, and connec- 
tions with river and aqueduct, .. . $879,000 
Aqueduct 9.23 miles long, from Lowell to filter wee a Silver Take: 
Wilmington, and all appurtenances, including connections from 


the end ‘of the aqueduct to the filter beds, . ‘ ; 2,410,000 
Thirty-two acres of filter beds and appurtenances, and oie: main 
drain required for beds to be built subsequently, ; , . 2,180,000 


Aqueduct 7.95 miles long, from filter beds to pumping station near 
Stoneham Branch Railroad in East Woburn, and all appurte- 


nances, . : : 2,202,000 
Pumping station at East Woburn; tor ditch ere 65 feat; and 

force main, . ; 966,000 
Aqueduct 0.82 of a mie ely te eid of ee main ey Spot ee 191,000 
Works for distributing water from Spot Pond to the cities and towns 

in the metropolitan district, . : : : : : i é 6,011,000: 


Total first cost of works, exclusive of damages for the diversion of 
- water, . : - $14,839,000 

Cost of operating Siters aril Becton salons & Famell aid East 

Woburn, capitalized at 5 per cent., and damages for the diver- 
sion of 65,000,000 gallons of water per day, : ; : : 2,624,000 


eS 


$17,463,000 


The capitalized cost of operating the filter beds and pumping 
Stations has been added to this estimate, so that it may be compared 
With the cost of the Nashua plan, in which the water is not to be 
filtered and will reach the metropolitan district by gravity. The 
estimated first cost of this plan is, therefore, $17,463,000, or 8 per 
Cent. less than the cost of the Nashua plan. In regard to the cost 
of future additions, the difference will not be large. 

Of these two plans, I have no hesitation in recommending the one 
for taking water from the Nashua River, mainly because I believe 
that the small advantage which the Merrimack River plan has in 
Tegard to cost does not outweigh the disadvantage of taking a water 
Which requires purification to make it suitable for drinking. Even 
if it were admitted that sand filtration with scientifically ebnstrnsted 
filters and intelligent management will entirely remove disease germs 
from water, there is still the chance in the administration of a with 
of this kind that the preparation may be unscientific and the man- 
agement unintelligent, which may cause the water to be either 
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imperfectly purified by filtration, or, by accident, carelessness or the 
necessity of maintaining the supply, sent to the metropolitan dis- 
trict without any filtration whatever. There is another objection to 
the Merrimack scheme which I regard as of importance, that there 
is a greater danger that the supply may be interrupted through some 
accident at the pumping stations or filter beds, or by a temporary 
failure of the supply of coal or of skilled labor euneres to operate 
the works. 


Lake Winnipiseogee, New Hampshire. 

With the exception of Moosehead Lake, this is the largest body 
of water in New England, and its immense size, together with the 
clear and colorless character of its water, has led to a popular belief 
that it might at some time prove to be the best source of water supply 
for Boston. 

The distance from the State House in Boston in a direct line to 
the outlet of the lake is 84 miles, and to the head of Alton Bay, 
which is the part of the lake nearest to Boston, 77 miles. The sur- 
face of the lake is about 500 feet above mean sea level, so that it has 
sufficient height for furnishing water by gravity. The area of the 
lake is 70 square miles, and it has a water-shed, exclusive of the lake 
surface, of 290 square miles. 

The lake can now be drawn down three or four feet below its 
ordinary high-water level. If the right could be obtained to draw 
the water of the lake down five feet below this level, and to take 
all of the water which the lake will furnish, it would supply 
208,000,000 gallons of water per day in the driest year, which will 
be an ample supply of water for the metropolitan district for a long 
time in the future, — although not an inexhaustible supply, as the 
estimates already given on page 8 indicate that this amount of water 
may be required in 1922. Even if the metropolitan district 
should be granted the right to take water from this source, it is not 
at all probable that it would be permitted to take all of the water, 
because of the many important water powers supplied by it. Those 
at Lakeport and Laconia depend wholly upon the flow from this 
lake, which also furnishes nearly all of the water used by the water 
powers farther down the Winnipiseogee River at Tilton and Franklin 
Falls. At the last two places there are ten dams, utilizing a total 
fall of about 139 feet. 

Lake Winnipiseogee not only furnishes very nearly all of the 
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Water used upon the Winnipiseogee River, but it also has a very 
great value as a reservoir for maintaining during the summer the 
flow of the Merrimack River, on which are situated the three great 
Water powers of Manchester, N. H., and Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass., and other important powers. 

If, on account of the restrictions which might be placed upon the 
amount of water to be taken from Lake Winnipiseogee, or on ac- 
Count of the future growth of the metropolitan district, the supply 
Should prove insufficient, there is no serious engineering difficulty 
in supplementing the supply from this lake by turning into it, 
through a comparatively short tunnel, the waters of Squam Lake, 
Which has an area of 11.7 square miles and a water-shed exclusive of 
the area of the lake of 48.7 square miles. It would also be possible, 
although involving a greater expense, to divert into Squam Lake the 
Upper waters of the Pemigewasset River. 

Samples of water were collected from Lake Winnipiseogee for 
analysis every month from June, 1887, to May, 1889, and the water 
Was found to be practically colorless at all times, to be very soft, and 
to contain only a small amount of organic matter. The very excellent 
{uality of the water is due largely to the excellent opportunity 
Which it has in this great lake for bleaching and otherwise becoming 
Purified by storage. Some of the streams entering the lake contain 
Water which is far inferior to the water taken from the lake itself. 

The permanent population upon the water-shed is 35 per square 
Mile; but there is a large additional summer population. There are 
Public water supplies at Weirs, Alton Bay, Wolfeborough and 

eredith, and the hotels at other places have a supply of water 

Tought to them in pipes. At Weirs and Alton Bay there are sew- 
ts which discharge directly into the lake, and I have no doubt that 
the same method of sewage disposal is used at other places where I 
did not make investigations. 

With a view to ascertaining the cost of works for conveying 
Water from Lake Winnipiseogee to the metropolitan district, all of 
the information to be obtained from existing maps and records was 
“ompiled, and a careful reconnoissance was made of the territory 

tween Lake Winnipiseogee and Spot Pond. During this recon- 
NOissance additional elevations were obtained at a great many points 

Y Simultaneous readings of two barometers, one being located at a 
‘tation of known height and the other being read by the engineer in 
“harge of the reconnoissance. From these examinations it was found 
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that a conduit could be built from Alton Bay to Spot Pond by a mod- 
erately direct route which would be much cheaper than if built from 
any other place upon the lake. 

The conduit line finally adopted starts from a point near the shore 
of the lake, about three miles out from the head of Alton Bay. It 
is necessary to extend the conduit to at least this point, because the 
water at the head of the bay is polluted by sewage and discolored 
by the brownish water from the Merrymeeting River, which enters 
at this place. The topography of the country between Lake W inni- 
piseogee and Spot Pond is such that the water can be taken from the 
lake at Alton Bay with a comparatively small amount of tunnelling, 
and for eighteen miles support can be found for an aqueduct with a 
light grade. Beyond this point the land falls rapidly, and there are 
many low valleys to cross on the way to Spot Pond. It was found 
upon examination that it was either necessary to use pipes under 
pressure all of the way from this point to the pond, or to permit the 
water to fall about 160 feet in a comparatively short distance, so as 
to obtain support for a masonry aqueduct most of the way. The 
latter plan was found by estimates to be the cheaper one. The line 
adopted includes 52 miles of aqueduct, 13.4 miles of tunnel and 
19.1 miles of pipe line, making a total of 84.5 miles. 

The route selected passes through Alton, New Durham, Farming- 
ton, Strafford, Barrington, Nottingham, Epping, Fremont, Dan- 
ville, Hampstead, Plaistow and Atkinson in New Hampshire; and 
Haverhill, Bradford, Boxford, North Andover, Andover, North 
Reading, Reading, Wakefield and Stoneham in Massachusetts. 

The total estimated cost of works is as follows : — 


Estimate of Cost of Works for taking Water from Lake Winnipiseogee. 


65.4 miles of masonry aqueduct and tunnel, including inlet gatehouse 


and all other appurtenances and land damages, __.. : . $18,187,000 
19.1 miles of steel pipe line, including bridges over reraiiahee and 
other rivers, and all other appurtenances and land damages, . 10,324,000 
Works for elevating and distributing water through the metropoli- 
tan district, y 2 ; ; : : . ’ ; : : 6,011,000 
Total, exclusive of water damages, . : : 5: ; . $34,522,000 


The water damages would be very large, on account of the eleva- 
tion of the lake, the large area of its water-shed, its value as @ 
storage reservoir for maintaining the summer flow of the streams 
below it, and the importance of the water powers upon these streams- 
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The masonry aqueducts and tunnels for taking water from this 
lake are designed to be of the same size as those for taking water 
from the Nashua River; namely, to have a carrying capacity of 
300,000,000 gallons per day when running full. The pipes across 
the valleys are designed to be of steel, 85 inches in diameter, and 
to be capable of carrying 100,000,000 gallons per day when one 
pipe is out of use; that is to say, when the hydraulic gradient is 
such that one pipe will carry 100,000,000 gallons, a second pipe is 
provided; and with a lower gradient, where two pipes are required 
to carry 100,000,000 gallons, a third pipe is provided. 

There are difficulties in the way of obtaining a permanent right 
to take the water of this lake which are probably insurmountable ; 
but, even if such a right could be obtained, I should not feel war- 
ranted in recommending this plan for adoption, when an ample sup- 
ply of water, which would be but little if at all inferior in quality, 
can be obtained from the Nashua River and other portions of the 
high lands in the central part of Massachusetts at a much smaller 
cost. 

Charles River. 

The Charles River was carefully investigated as a source of water 
supply for the city of Boston in 1874. Plans and estimates were 
then made for taking water at several points along the river from 
Newton Lower Falls to a point a short distance above South Natick. 
The preference was given to the point above South Natick, and at 
the present time this is the best place for taking water from this river 
for the metropolitan district. 

It was proposed to construct a dam at this place, raising the water 
15 feet and flowing 3,915 acres (6.12 square miles) to an average 
depth of 9.08 feet. Surveys were also made for raising the water 6 
feet higher, flowing a total area of 5,083 acres (7.94 square miles) 
and making the average depth of water 12 feet. 

At the lower level the available capacity of the reservoir was esti- 
mated to be 9,000,000,000 gallons and at the higher level 18,000,- 
000,000 gallons. 

The area of the water-shed of the river above the site of the pro- 
posed dam is 156.3 square miles, and, with the available storage 
Capacities above stated, should yield in the driest year respectively 
63,000,000 and 93,000,000 gallons of water per day. The quantity 
of water available for water-supply purposes would be smaller, 
because it would be necessary to let much water flow past the dam 
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for the benefit of the cities and towns farther down the river, which 
take water from filter galleries or wells near the river, and to main- 
tain the stream in proper sanitary condition as it flows through the 
middle of the metropolitan district. Not less than 20,000,000 gal- 
lons per day should be allowed to flow past this dam, and a larger 
flow is desirable. Assuming the amount to be 20,000,000 gallons 
per day, the quantities remaining for the water supply of the metro- 
politan district would be respectively 43,000,000 and 73,000,000 
gallons. The larger of these quantities would not be likely to fur- 
nish a sufficient supply for the district after 1911. 

The water of the Charles River compares unfavorably in quality 
with the water of the Nashua River, as will be seen by reference to 
the following table : — 


Charles. | Nashua. 

Population per square mile of water-shed, ; a alle Oe 
Colors s 4 ; ; : . ; : ‘ 0.88 0.42 
Residue on evaporation, total, . : * ; ¥ 4.69 3.64 
Loss on ignition, . : : : : : . ; 1.83 1.16 
Ammonia : — 

Free, k : js : ‘ ‘ 3 é : 0.0010 0.0010 

Albuminoid, . , E 3 : : 4 ‘ 0.0251 0.0166 
Excess of chlorine, . ‘ ; : . j 0.15 0.07 


Hardness, . : 3 ‘ q ; 4 ; , | LS 2 


It will be seen by reference to the above table that the population 
per square mile of water-shed upon the Charles River is about two 
and a half times and the color of the water about twice as great as 
the corresponding figures for the Nashua, and that in the other 
chemical determinations the quantities relating to the Charles River 
are the larger ones. These figures, with the exception of the popu- 
lation per square mile, relate to the relative qualities of these waters 
as they flow in the streams; but, after storage in the reservoirs 
which it is feasible to construct in the two cases, there would be @ 
much greater difference in the quality of the waters. 

The reservoir on the Charles River would not only have a small 
depth, but would flow 3.2 square miles of wet meadows or swamp®s 
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and it would be very costly if not impracticable to remove all of the 
mud from them, and if the mud and soil were not removed, there is 
little doubt that the water would contain abundant growths of the 
minute organisms which give water a disagreeable taste and odor. 

No new estimates have been made of the cost of taking water from 
this source, and the old ones are not of much value, since they relate 
to taking a supply of only 50,000,000 gallons of water per day, and 
do not include the cost of removing the soil and mud from the bottom 
of the reservoir. It is probable that the cost of taking water from 
this source would be nearly if not fully as much in proportion to the 
quantity of water obtained as for taking water from the Nashua River ; 
and, as the water would be far inferior in quality, and would be di- 
verted from a stream where the water has a large value on account 
of the situation of the lower part of the stream relative to the metro- 
politan district and to the water supplies of several cities and towns 
in it, I believe it is not a source to be recommended for supplying 
water to the metropolitan district. ) 


Shawsheen River. 


The Shawsheen River has been brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic by several attempts on the part of the cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge to obtain authority from the Legislature to take this river as a 
source of water supply. In all cases the point selected for taking the 
water has been at the crossing of the river by the old Middlesex 
Canal, and very near the main line of the Southern Division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 

Investigations of this source were first made by the city of Boston 
in 1874, and more extended investigations were made in 1886-87. 

The drainage area above the proposed point of taking is 34.1 
Square miles. It was proposed to construct three reservoirs, having 
a total area of 1,270 acres and a total capacity of 4,000,000,000 
gallons. The estimated cost of these reservoirs was $1,700,000, 
which included the removal of the soil and vegetable matter. 

This source will furnish in the driest year 20,000,000 gallons of 
water per day, —a quantity which is less than the increase in the 
amount of water consumed in the metropolitan district from 1890 to 
1894, and is obviously too small to furnish an additional supply for 
the whole metropolitan district for more than a very few years. 

The Shawsheen River, therefore, needs to be considered further 
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only as a temporary source of supply for the whole district or as a 
permanent source for a small portion of the district. 

The plan of works contemplated in 1874 and 1886 included the 
conveyance of the water from this river by an aqueduct to a pump- 
ing station in Winchester, and the raising of the water at this 
point to a reservoir of sufficient height to supply the low service 
district now proposed. The length of the aqueduct was ten and 
two-thirds miles, and the cost of the works to and including the 
reservoir was estimated to be $4,722,000, which includes the removal 
of soil from the site of the storage reservoirs. This amount is so 
large in proportion to the quantity of water to be obtained from this 
source that in my opinion it would be unwise to take the Shawsheen 
River either for the purpose of putting off the larger expenditure for 
an adequate water supply or for furnishing a supply to a part of the 
district from this source. 

It was the general opinion from 1874 to 1887 that the water of the 
Shawsheen River was of satisfactory quality for the purposes of a 
public water supply; but the investigations of the State Board of 
Health since the latter year have Shown that this is not the case. 
The population upon the water-shed (123 per square mile) is not 
very large, but the head waters of the stream are in the town of 
Lexington, within ten miles of the State House, where there is likely 
to be a large growth in the future, and the territory in and beyond 
Lexington is used to an increasing extent for market gardening. 
The water-shed also contains many swamps, from which the water 
acquires a high color and takes up much nitrogenous organic matter. 
The color of the water is more than twice as great as that of the 
Nashua River. 

Ipswich River. 

The lowest point at which it seemed desirable to consider the 
Ipswich River as a source of water supply for the metropolitan 
district is in the town of Topsfield, nearly opposite the main village, 
about half a mile below the point where a large tributary known by 
the name of Fish Brook enters from the north and above the point | 
where the river flows through Wenham Swamp. At this point the 
river is 18.9 miles in a direct line from the State House, and it has 
a drainage area of 96.7 square miles. 

A nearer point from which to take the water of the river is in the 
town of Danvers, about three-fourths of a mile from a line drawn 
across the river from the Danvers Insane Asylum to the main village 
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of Middleton. This point is 15.6 miles in a direct line from the State 
House, and the river above it has a drainage area of 53.8 square miles. 

The river has a very slight fall, the total amount from its head 
Waters to the lower point above referred to being only about 40 feet ; 
and for this reason, and because of the general flatness of the terri- 
tory for a considerable distance from the river, it would not be 
feasible to construct storage reservoirs without a large amount of 
Shallow flowage. The population upon the water-shed is small, 
being nearly the same per square mile as upon the Nashua River, 
and the amount of manufacturing is also small. 

The water-shed contains an unusually large proportion of swampy 
land, and as a result the water has a very much higher color and 
Contains more nitrogenous organic matter than any other of the 
Streams investigated in connection with the water supply of the 
Netropolitan district. I would not recommend the use of this water 
Without purification for water supply purposes. 

Owing to the unfavorable opportunities for storing the water of 
Spring freshets for summer use, the yield of this source would be 
Very small in proportion to the size of the water-shed, probably less 
than 300,000 gallons per day per square mile. At this rate the 
total yield of the river at the upper and lower points respectively 
Would be 16,000,000 and 29,000,000 gallons per day. 

As the water of this river is of such poor quality as to require puri- 
fication and the quantity of water is too small to furnish other than 
% Very temporary additional supply for the metropolitan district, it 
IS obviously undesirable to adopt this source for supplying the 

istrict as a whole. The possible use of the water of this river for 
Supplying the city of Lynn has already been referred to on page 32. 


Assawompsett and other Ponds in Lakeville. 
_ There is a group of ponds lying south of Middleborough, mostly 
M the town of Lakeville, which are the largest bodies of fresh 
Water in the State, and on account of their size they have some- 
Mes been thought of as a possible source of water supply for 
ston. The areas of these ponds are as follows : — 


Assawompsett, A . 2,488 acres. | Little Quittacas, j 320 acres. 
Ge ESRI TT ee. | eee Hider'és can sain .anlies rake 
‘Teat Quittacas, . . 1,110 « Hwee 


Total, ‘ 4 . 5,867 acres. 
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Assawompsett Pond is the lowest one of the series, and emptie* 
through the Nemasket into the Taunton River. 

These ponds drain a swampy country, and are consequently fed 
by streams containing a very dark colored water ; but, owing to thei! 
very great size, the water bleaches and is otherwise improved by 
storage so that when it flows out from Assawompsett Pond, which 
is the lowest one of the series, the water is of good quality. 

The area of the combined water-sheds of these ponds is 50.4 square 
miles, including water surfaces, and 41.2 square miles, excluding 
water surfaces. A little more than a mile in a direct line below th? 
point where Assawompsett Pond outlets into the Nemasket Rive! 
there is a tributary known as Fall Brook which could be diverted 
into the pond. Including this brook, the total water-shed exclusiv® 
of water surfaces is 53.0 square miles. 

These ponds are not very deep, and the shores have such eradual 
slopes that the water could not be drawn very low without uncovel _ 
ing large areas. If the ponds were to be raised, very large are®® 
of boggy land would be flowed. It does not therefore seem proba- 
ble that more than an average of 5 feet in depth could be mad@ 
available for storage, and even this draft upon the storage might 
injuriously affect the quality of the water. With this amount of sto!” 
age the yield of the ponds would be approximately 36,000,000 
gallons per day in the driest periods. 

The city of New Bedford now takes water from Little Quittac@® 
Pond, and has the right to take water from Great Quittacas Ponds 
The city of Taunton takes water from Assawompsett and Elder* 
ponds. 

As this source is 35 miles from Boston, is at so low a level that 
the water would have to be pumped, and the topography of tb? 
territory between the ponds and the metropolitan district is 2° 
favorable to the cheap conveyance of the water, I have no que™ 
tion but that accurate surveys and estimates would show that 
water from this source would cost much more per million gallon® 
than from other sources; moreover, the total quantity of wate” 
which this source will furnish is not enough for the metropolit®® 
district for any long time, and if we look very far into the future ? 
is not improbable that the cities now taking water from these source 
and other cities in the southeasterly section of the State may requ’ 
nearly all of the water which these ponds will furnish without mak!” 
an excessive draft upon them. 


| 


eS 
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Sebago Lake, Maine. 

This lake is referred to because, with the exception of Winnipi- 
Seogee, it is the only great lake within about one hundred miles of 
Boston, and may therefore be thought of as a possible source of water 
Supply for the metropolitan district. 

The following comparisons are made between it and Lake Winni- 
Piseogee : — 


. | ci) AR RN ebay. 

| _ TSkr EEE caer Se ee 
Distance from State House, Boston, . ; : ‘ 104 77 
Area of water-shed including, water surfaces (square 

miles), . d ; ; : : k 3 ‘ 500 360 
Area of lake, tiverctt relia 2 fener porns Ag 50 70 
Elevation above the sea, . ‘ P , 3 : 251 500 °* 
— 


* The statistics with regard to Sebago Lake are taken from the United States Census of 
ater Power, 1880, Part I. 


Sebago Lake would furnish fully as much water as Lake Winni- 
Piseogee, and, owing to its lower elevation, the amount of water 
damages would be less. On the other hand, on account of its lower 
€levation and the greater. distance from Boston, works for taking 
Water from it would be more costly, particularly if it should be 
found impracticable to convey the water to Boston by gravity. 

The water supply of Portland, Me., is now taken from this lake. 
[It has the same objection as Lake Winnipiseogee with regard to 
being situated outside of Massachusetts. 


2. SovuRcCES WHICH MAY BE USED TO SUPPLEMENT THE SUPPLY 
FROM THE NasHuaA RIVER. 


Tributaries of the Assabet River. 


The aqueduct from the Nashua River to the Sudbury water-shed 
Crosses the Assabet River about three-fourths of a mile below the 
Village of Northborough, but at this point the river is below the 
level of the aqueduct; moreover, owing to the polluting matters 
Which enter the stream at Northborough, to the very large area of 
Swampy land along the river between Northborough and the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, and to the disposal of the sewage of West- 
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borough upon the banks of this section of the river, the water at the 
aqueduct crossing is not of suitable quality for water supply pul 
poses. 

The portion of the river above the Boston & Albany Railroad and 
portions of the tributaries of the river from the west drain a total are# 
of 34.4 square miles, containing a population of only 60 per square 
mile. These tributaries, including the upper waters of the mai! 
river, can be diverted either into the aqueduct or into the upper en¢ 
of the Sudbury water-shed by gravity. One of the more important 
tributaries passes directly over the tunnel on the line of the aqueduct 
and the water can be diverted into the tunnel by making an opening 
into it; and others are so situated as to require only a short cot 
necting pipe to divert their waters into the aqueduct. The uppet 
waters of the river can be diverted into one of the feeders of Rese!” 
voir No. 5 by a small aqueduct two and one-half miles long. 

The water of these streams as a whole is as good as the water of 
the Nashua River, and, although they would not have the advantag® | 
of storage in the Nashua reservoir, they would be stored in Reservol _ 
No. 5. | 

In view of the fact that this water need be used only if the Nashué@ 
reservoir should not fill in the spring, I think it probable that thi 
will prove to be the best source for first supplementing the Nashu# 
River supply. 

No surveys have been made as a basis for estimating the cost of — 
obtaining these waters; but estimates made from the best informa 
tion available indicate that the total cost would not exceed $600,000; 
exclusive of damages for the diversion of water; and the availabl? 
yield would be increased about 28,000,000 gallons per day, making 
the total daily capacity of the metropolitan sources 201,000,000 
gallons. 

Ware River. 

As will be seen by reference to Plan No. 3, the Ware Rive! 
water-shed lies directly west of that of the Nashua River, and thé 
divide between the two is also the divide between the streams ru?” 
ning easterly toward the Atlantic Ocean and those running westerly 
to the Connecticut River. At Cold Brook, a village in the towns 2% 
Oakham and Barre, where the Ware River has a water-shed of 99: 
square miles, the river is 645 feet above the level of high tide and 145 
feet higher than Lake Winnipiseogee. At this point there is an ¢* 
tremely favorable location for a reservoir, and from it a tunnel 8.7 
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Niles long can be constructed to convey the water to a point on the 
Quinepoxet River, which is 15 feet lower than the Ware River at 
Cold Brook, thence to flow down the Quinepoxet River into the 
Proposed Nashua River reservoir. 

The water-shed of the Ware River above Cold Brook is hilly, con- 
tains a very small population (32 per square mile), and the factories 
“nd mills upon it are small and not of a character to produce objec- 
ionable wastes. From a sanitary point of view, therefore, this 
Water-shed is very favorable indeed, but there are some large 
Swamps upon it, in which the water acquires a brownish color, and 
they would have to be drained in order tu make the quality of the 
Water entirely satisfactory. 

The reservoir will be formed by building a masonry dam across 
the river, a short distance below the village of Cold Brook, at a 
Point where the distance across the valley 70 feet above the level of 
the stream is only 785 feet. This dam would flow an area of 1,035 
‘eres (1.62 square miles) to an average depth of 33 feet. The site 
'S an extremely favorable one for a reservoir, as there is scarcely 
“hy swampy land within its limits and no shallow flowage. The 
Village of Cold Brook, which contains 31 houses, would be flooded, 
‘nd a portion of the Ware River branch of the Boston & Albany 

ilroad, but this railroad could be located at a higher level without 
Nuch difficulty. 

The length of the tunnel from Cold Brook to the Nashua River 

8 been carefully determined, and it is estimated to cost $3,600,000. 

he entire cost of the reservoir, including the land taken, the con- 
Struction of the dam, the relocation of the railroad and the removal 
fall soil, would be approximately $2,000,000. If $500,000 more 
te allowed for the cost of improving the water-shed, the total cost 

°r adding the upper portion of the Ware River, exclusive of water 
damages, will amount to $6,100,000. 

As the head of the tunnel may be located below the level of the 

are River, a large portion of the water of the stream could be 

verted into the Nashua water-shed without coustructing the reser- 
Yoir, and its construction might, therefore, be deferred for many 
Years. If the upper Ware River is added after the tributaries of the 

Ssabet to the other metropolitan sources, it will increase the daily 

‘upply 71,000,000 gallons, making the total daily capacity 272,- 
00,000 gallons. 
About nine miles farther down the Ware River, and only a short 
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distance above Gilbertville, there is an additional area of water-shed 
of 56.1 square miles, which is hilly and contains a population of 
only 54 per square mile. At this point the elevation of the river 
above high tide is 534 feet, and the water could be turned into ® 
proposed tunnel, which will be described subsequently, running 
from the Swift to the Nashua River. 


Swift River. 

The Swift River lies west of the Ware River, and at a point be- 
low Enfield, where the river is 376 feet above high tide, there is 4 
favorable location for adam. The river at this point drains an area 
of 185.7 square miles, containing a population of only 30 per square 
mile. The water-shed contains few swamps, and the water has @ 


light color and is of excellent quality. The river is made up of three — 
branches, and the topography is remarkable, as, notwithstanding the — 


hilly and almost mountainous character of the water-shed, the 


streams have very little fall and the valleys are wide, so that it is — 
possible by the construction of a main dam 2,470 feet long, raising — 


the water 144 feet above the present level of the river, and of 4 


secondary dam 2,065 feet long and 114 feet high, to flood an area of — 


36.9 square miles, forming a reservoir which will hold 406,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water and have an average depth of water of 53 feet. 
It is difficult to comprehend an enormous figure like that indicating 
the capacity of this reservoir; but its relation to the water supply 
of the metropolitan district may be understood from the statement 
that the reservoir when full would supply the district at the present 
rate of consumption of water for thirteen years if no water flowed 
into the reservoir during the time. 

The reservoir would have a length of 17 miles and a maximu!) 
width of 3.9 miles, and would in fact be an artificial lake half a8 
large as Lake Winnipiseogee, containing several mountainous 
islands. The high-water level in this reservoir is 520 feet above 
high-tide, and consequently 135 feet above the high-water level i? 
the proposed Nashua reservoir. 

For conveying water to the Nashua reservoir a tunnel is proposed 
upon the line indicated upon Plan No. 3, and with the grade show? 
upon the profile given in connection with that plan. The total 
length of the tunnel is 27.66 miles. Its upper end is 75 feet below 
the high-water mark in the Swift River reservoir, and its inclinatio? 
about one in 2,100. The tunnel from the upper Ware River to the 
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Nashua might be constructed so as to form a part of this tunnel by 
Placing it at the proper level, as indicated upon the profile, and 
building a shaft at each end through which the water could enter 
‘nd leave the tunnel. If this were done, the additional length of 
tunnel rec juired to reach the Swift River would be 18.94 miles. 

The addition of the lower Ware and the Swift River would increase 
the daily capacity of the metropolitan sources 200,000,000 gallons, 
Making a total capacity of 472,000,000 gallons per day. 

The distance in a direct line from the Swift River Reservoir to the 
State House is 64 miles; but, owing to the utilization of natural 
thannels, only 50 miles of artificial channel are required to convey 
the water to the terminus of the aqueduct in Weston, notwithstand- 
eg the indirect course which such channels necessarily take. This 
distance is 34.5 miles less than the length of the conduit from Lake 

‘innipiseogee to Spot Pond. 


Deerfield River. 

The Deerfield River takes its rise in Vermont, and flows easterly 
through the north-westerly portion of Massachusetts into the Con- 
Necticut River. In order to obtain water from it by gravity and 

®yond the danger of pollution, it will be necessary to take the water 
~ *t a point above Shelburne Falls, 89 miles in an air line from the 
State House. At this point the river is, according to the topograph- 
(cal survey of the State, 460 feet above tide water; and it seems 
Probable that a reservoir could be constructed by damming the river, 
Which would be high enough above the level of the Swift River Res- 
“voir so that water could be turned into the latter by gravity. 
here are several streams which unite in Colrain to form the North 
Wer, a tributary of the Deerfield, and which are high enough so 
hat they could be diverted into the proposed reservoir above Shel- 
Une Falls. The water-shed of the Deerfield River, including these 
_ Streams, is 454.4 square miles. 

The water of the river is of very good quality.* The population 
“bon the water-shed is only 21 per square mile. The color of the 
Water is the same as that of the Nashua and more than that of the 

Wift. 

The Deerfield River is so far from Boston that it is obviously an 
: “ndesirable source of supply for the metropolitan district, except in 

as 2 UN SRE ed ee A er ea ee 


* Analyses of the water of this river are given in Appendix No. 5. 
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connection with the Swift River, if that source should ever need tO 
be supplemented. The distance from the Deerfield River above 
Shelburne Falls to the upper end of the Swift River Reservoir i$ 
24 miles. 


Westfield River. 


The Middle and East branches of the Westfield River at Chester! 
and Huntington drain a mountainous territory of 179.4 square miles, 
which contains only 21 inhabitants per square mile. At the points 
referred to these streams are of such a height that their waters could 
be diverted by gravity into the Swift River Reservoir. The dis- 
tance, however, to this reservoir is somewhat greater than from the 
Deerfield River. The Westfield River is so far from Boston (99 
miles) that it obviously does not need to be considered except as 4 
possible supplementary source of supply in the far distant future. 


The Squannacook River and Other Tributaries of the Nashua 
from the West in Townsend and Shirley. 


The Squannacook River takes its rise in New Hampshire, and 
flows in a south-easterly direction through Townsend and betwee? | 
the towns of Groton and Shirley into the Nashua River. Judging 
from the topographical map of the State, it would be feasible to di- 
vert the water of several streams, of which the Squannacook is the 
most important, having a total water-shed of 76.7 square miles, by 
means of an aqueduct about 25 miles long, into the head of the aque 
duct leading from the Nashua River to the Sudbury water-shed ; and 
an additional area of water-shed of about 25 square miles might be 
added by pumping the water. 

It seemed so obvious that these sources were inferior to other 
for supplementing the supply from the Nashua River, that no extended 
investigation of them was made. 


3. SOURCES WHICH WERE KNOWN TO BE UnwortHy OF ExTENDE? 
INVESTIGATION. 

It is unnecessary to refer to these in detail. 

The Neponset and Blackstone rivers are well known as stream® 
which are too much polluted to be of any value for water-supp!Y 
purposes. 

The North Branch of the Nashua River has the city of Fitchbut? 
and the town of Leominster near its upper end, and is seriously P°~ 
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luted. The main stream also is affected by this pollution and the 
additional polluting matter contributed by the town of Clinton. 

The Taunton River has near its head waters the city of Brockton 

and the towns of Abington, Whitman, East Bridgewater, Bridgewater 
and Easton, and is unsuitable for water-supply purposes, both on 
account of the polluting matter which enters it from these places and 
the swampy character of its water-shed. 
_ The Concord River receives polluting matter from Northborough, 
Hudson and Maynard upon the Assabet River and from Saxonville 
upon the Sudbury River. The sewage-disposal areas of Marlborough 
and Framingham are also located upon tributaries of the Sudbury 
River. The Sudbury and Concord are noted for the vast area of 
Wet meadows along their course from Wayland to Billerica. 

Both the Quaboag River, which runs westerly near the line of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and the Miller’s River, which has a cor- 
responding relation to the Fitchburg Railroad, have large towns near 
their head waters, and other towns and factories at frequent inter- 
Vals along them. 

The Connecticut River is both a polluted and a silt-bearing stream, 
and is so far from Boston that it obviously compares unfavorably 
With the Merrimack River as a source of water supply for the met- 
ropolitan district. 


Warer Suppty or Crrres anp Towns IN AND NEAR THE NasHvA 
WATER-SHED. 

The act under which the investigations for a water supply for the 
Metropolitan district have been made requires the State Board of 
Health to investigate, consider and report, not only with reference 
to the water supply of the metropolitan district, but of other cities 
‘nd towns which in its opinion should be included in connection 
therewith. It is obvious that the taking of a large water-shed for 
the water supply of the metropolitan district may have an influence 
“pon the present or future water supplies of the cities and towns in 
and near the water-shed. ) 

The town of Clinton obtains its supply at the present tiie from 
Wekepeke Brook in the town of Sterling, and in 1892 obtained 
“uthority from the Legislature to take the water of Waushacum Lake 
in the town of Sterling, which is within the water-shed of the Nashua 

ver above the proposed dam. This town now has authority to 
ke enough water to supply it for a long time in the future, and its 
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water supply needs no further consideration at present. The tow? 
of Lancaster obtains its water supply from the Clinton water works, 
and should, therefore, receive the same consideration as Clinton. 

Of the towns within the water-shed, I see no reason why they 
should not all be permitted to take water from any appropriate 
source within it as freely as if the water-shed were not taken for the 
water supply of the metropolitan district. 

The city of Worcester is situated only about five miles from the 
southerly boundary of the Nashua water-shed, and its water supply 
is taken by gravity from two comparatively small sources west 
and north-west of the city. One of these, known as the Lynde 
Brook source, supplies all of the water for the high service and 4 
part of the water for the low service ; while the other, known as the 
Tatnuck Brook or Holden source, supplies the low service only. 
The Lynde Brook Reservoir has been exhausted this year by the 
draught upon it, and a temporary supplementary supply has been 


obtained from a stream in its vicinity know as Kettle Brook. The j 


city of Worcester petitioned the Legislature Jan. 28, 1895, for 
authority to take permanently the waters of this brook. 

While this addition to the water supply is an important one, 
further additions will be necessary before many years, and the most 
obvious source from which to obtain this supply is Asneybumskeit 
Brook, one of the tributaries of the Nashua River above the proposed 
dam. 

As it is undesirable that the city of Worcester should take any of 
the water from the Nashua water-shed if another source equally oF 
nearly as good could be found, I caused careful examinations to be 
made of all of the sources within a reasonable distance of the city 0 
Worcester. Samples of water from these sources were analyzed, 
their elevations were determined from the State map and by the usé 
of a barometer, and their capacities were estimated as well as prac 
ticable from the best information obtainable without making actual 
surveys. 

As a result of all of these examinations, it became evident that # 
portion of the Nashua River water-shed, having an area of 9.49 
square miles, from which the water could be diverted into the Holde? 
Reservoir by gravity, would be the most appropriate source fro™ 

which to take a further additional supply for the city of Worcest® 
when the capacity of its other sources was reached. This area is 


ed ae 
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indicated upon Plan No. 4, and marked <‘ Area recommended for 
Worcester water supply.” 

In the estimates which have been given of the capacity of the 
Nashua River source I have not deducted anything for the amount 
of water which might be taken from the water-shed by the city of 
Worcester. If this city should take all of the water from the portion 
of the water-shed above indicated, the daily capacity of the Nashua 
River source would be reduced 8,500,000 ; but if a part of the water 
of the spring freshets should continue to flow down into the Nashua 
Reservoir, the reduction would be less. In any case the taking of 
this water by Worcester would not prevent the metropolitan district 
from obtaining a sufficient supply of water, although it might require 


the addition of the tributaries of the Assabet River or the Ware 


River at a somewhat earlier date than would otherwise be necessary. 

The town of Leicester is situated just west of the city of Worces- 
ter, and its water supply is now taken by gravity from the head waters 
of Kettle Brook, only a short distance from Asneybumskeit Pond, in 
Which Asneybumskeit Brook takes its rise. When the Leicester water 
Works were first constructed this pond was regarded as a possible 
Source for obtaining a supplementary supply in the future; and, on 
account of its situation, I regard it as an appropriate source for this 
purpose. 

I do not know of any other cities or towns near the Nashua water- 
Shed which have any claim upon its waters. 

I recommend that reservations be made in the metropolitan water 
act which will permit the towns of Clinton, Lancaster, Sterling, 
Boylston, West Boylston, Holden, Rutland, Princeton, Paxton and 
Leicester and the city of Worcester to take water from the Nashua 
River water-shed when authorized to do so by the Legislature. 


Derarep DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED PLAN FOR TAKING AN ADDI- 
TIONAL WATER SUPPLY FROM THE NASHUA RIVER. 


The Water-shed and its Improvement. 


The map of the Nashua River water-shed contained in this report 
(Plan No. 4) is based mainly upon the recent topographical map of 
the State; but the results of careful surveys of the proposed reser- 
Voir and of the Quinepoxet River, from the reservoir up to a point 
Near Ruralville, where the proposed future tunnel from the Ware 

iver will empty, have also been utilized. The boundary of the 
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water-shed was reconnoitered for its whole length, and carefully 
located upon the State map. Every part of the water-shed has 
been visited, and all of the swamps, ponds and reservoirs have bee? 
located with care. 

Sanitary statistics have been obtained with regard to all of the 
mills and villages upon the water-shed, and are given in Appendi% 
Moist. 

Many analyses have been made of samples of water from stream 
and ponds in different parts of the water-shed, and the color of thé 
water of every brook of considerable size has been determined and 
tabulated. 

Using the results of the examinations above indicated as a basis 
plans have been devised for improving the character of the wate! 
flowing in the streams and for preventing its pollution. The greate? 
part of the water-shed contains no mills which produce objectionabl? 
wastes, or villages of more than 100 inhabitants; but, near the head 
of the proposed reservoir and upon the Quinepoxet River and it 
branches, not more than five miles in a direct line from the head of 
the reservoir, there are several manufacturing villages from which i 
is proposed to lay sewers which will unite in one main sewer ruD° 
ning down the valley of the Quinepoxet River to a sewage disposal 
field near Oakdale. The upper ends of these sewers are to bé 
located at Chaftinville, Holden, Eagleville and Ruralville, and the 
sewers are intended to take the sewage from any public sewers that 
may be constructed in these villages or the villages below them, and 
the sewage and more objectionable portion of the manufacturiNS 
wastes from the various mills. Four of the mills next above Oak 
dale and the villages of Oakdale and Boylston Common are at t0? 
low a level to permit the discharge of the sewage and manufacturing 
wastes from them upon the disposal area by gravity; and it is there 
fore proposed to provide a pumping station near Oakdale to pu? 
the sewage and wastes from these places to this area. { 

In order to further improve the quality of the water entering the 
reservoir, it is proposed to drain the swamps upon the water-she 
so that the water will not stand in or upon them, and to clean out oF 
drain certain shallow millponds which unfavorably affect the qualitY 
of the water passing through them. . 

It is estimated that the work which has been indicated and som? 
other miscellaneous items of work incidental to the sanitary prote™ 
tion of the water-shed will cost $450,000. ‘ . 
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Statistics relating to the Nashua River Water-shed. 


Area of water-shed (square miles), : ; 3 118.23 
Elevation of highest point in water-shed wore sea vive (feet), : i 2,002 
Including Excluding 


Reservoir Site. Reservoir Site. 


Estimated population upon water-shed in 1894, 8,188 6,477 
Population per square mile of water-shed, aR eS 69 58 
Number of villages containing a Popalappn of more 

than 100, . : ; 5 : ; 10 9 
Population of these vialitgeds ae ee ee as 4,446 2,979 
Farming and scattered population, . . . . 8,742 | $3,498 
Area of swamps (acres), . ; : : ; : 2,322 2,300 
Area of swamps (square miles), : é : : 3.63 3.59 
Area of existing ponds and reservoirs (acres), . : 1,402 1,223 
Area of existing ponds and reservoirs (square miles), 2.19 1.91 


Nashua Storage Reservoir. 


As already stated, the proposed reservoir will be created by build- 
tng a dam across the Nashua River in the town of Clinton, and by 
Constructing certain dikes to prevent the water from overflowing in 
other directions. A survey was made in much detail of the whole 
territory to be flowed, and a large map has been prepared with con- 
tours every five feet, from which the capacity and area of the reser- 
Voir at different levels, as given in the following table, have been 
deduced : — 


Area and Capacity of Proposed Nashua River Reservoir at Different 


Elevations. 

—— SSS 
serene | A nd ACARI | te UR et 
Mee’ | Sauare fect, | Acres. | Sy |)" att (cutbaasen 

260 18,000 ei dtel ute a £ 

265 155,000 4 podtel 3,231,000 | 3,231,000 

270 419,000} 10 | 02 13,969,000 10,738,000 

275 1,154,000 | 26 04 43,388,000 29,419,000 

280 | 4,622,000} 106 | 17 151,403,000 108,015,000 
——— 
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Area and Capacity of Proposed Nashua River Reservoir at Different 
Elevations — Concluded. 


Elevations 


Capacity 


nema me bei Elevation given | ,ayaRe zit Eve Feet 
Greats’ | Saunre Feet, | Acres. | Sguare |” (Gahons. icine 
285 9,194,000 211 133 409,777,000 258,374,000 
290 13,711,000 315 49 838,100,000 428,323,000 
295 17,057,000 392 61 1,413,451,000 575,351,000 
800 24,907,000 572 89 2,198,166,000 784,715,000 
305 34,502,000 792 1.24 3,309,098,000 1,110,932,000 
310 41,396,000 950 1.48 4,728,389,000 1,419,291,000 
815 49,648,000 | 1,140 1.78 6,480,911,000 1,702,522,000 
320 60,186,000 | 1,382 2.16 8,465,540,000 2,034,629,000 
325 67,721,000 | 1,555 2.43 10,876,674,000 2,411,133,000 
330 75,222,000 | 1,727 2.70 13,549,715,000 2,673 ,041,000 
835 81,935,000 | 1,881 2.94 16,488,553,000 2,938,838 ,U00 
840 87,010,000 | 1,997 3.12 19,647 ,830,000 3,159,277,000 
345 92,764,000 | 2,180 3.33 23,009,606 ,000 3,361,776,000 
350 99,713,000 | 2,289 8.58 26,608,920,000 3,599,314,000 
855 108,590,000 | 2,493 3.90 30,504,190,000 8,895,270,000 
360 117,469,000 | 2,697 4,21 34,731,499,000 4,227 809,000 
365 127,800,000 | 2,934 4.58 89,318,027 ,000 4,586 528,000 
370 145,640,000 | 3,343 5,22 44,431,351,000 5,113,324,000 
375 160,356,000 | 3,681 5.75 50,173,467 ,000 5,722,116,000 
380 173,761,000 | 3,989 6.23 56,401,453,000 6,247 ,986,000 
385 182,720,000 | 4,195 6.56 63,067,648,000 6,666,195 ,000 


a 


The reservoir is shown in considerable detail by Plan No.7. A 
dotted line within the reservoir indicates a depth of 25 feet below — 
the full reservoir, and figures indicate the depths at many othe? 
points. | 

The shores of the reservoir are as a rule very abrupt, but in the 
northerly half of the lower portion of the reservoir there is a col- 
siderable area of elevated sandy land which will be covered with 
water to a depth of only about 15 feet. For a distance of 2} mile? 
up stream from the main dam the depth of water near the present — 
river channel will equal or exceed 100 feet. In the next 3 miles it 
will be between 55 and 100 feet, and a depth of from 30 to 50 feet 18 — 
found very nearly up to the head of the reservoir. 
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Although the dam is smaller than several others which have been 
Constructed, the capacity of the reservoir is greater than that of any 
€xisting reservoir of which I have information, and the average 
depth is unusually large. Comparison with other large reservoirs, 
4 given in the following table, may be of interest. It has been 
Compiled mainly from accurate information, but in a few instances 
-*pproximate figures have been used : — 


Comparative Table of Areas, Depths and Capacities of Storage Reservoirs, 
with Heights and Lengths of Dams. 


MAXIMUM HEIGHT 


A Averag | oF DAM. L Ca acit: 
‘NAME AND LOCATION OF RESER-| *““ nhac ength of | Capacity 
VOIR hig eg Depth mame Iospege eet (Million 
; Miles). | (Feet). || Above | Above |/ (Feet). | Gallons). 


Ground.| Rock. 


Swift River, Mass, . .| 86.96 53 || 144| —|| 2,470 | 406,000 


Nashua River, Mass...  .| 6.56 46 | 129 158 | 1,250| 63,068 
Nira, near Poona, India, .| 7.25 97 || 100 - || 3,000] 41,143 
-Tansa, Bombay, India,, .| 5.50 33 || 127} 131) 8,770] 87,500 
Khadakvasla, Poona, India,.| 5.50 82 | 100} 107 |) 5,080] 36,737 
™ San Mateo,Cal,. . . - - || 170 - -| 82,000 
New Croton, N.Y... . - || 157] 225 || 1,270] 82,000 
_ “Man and Claerwen, Birming- 
_ ham, Eng, water works 98to 
(total for six reservoirs), . 2.34 43 ; 128 - 4,460 20,838 
~All Boston water works res- lAto 
ervoirs combined, . ; 5.82 14 ; 65 f - -| 15,867 
| Vyrnwy, Liverpool, Eng., .| 1.75 —|| 84] 129] 1,350} 14,560 
Ware River, Mass, . .| 1.62 seq a1) = 785 | 11,190 
SS ae a SHesgo) .. 89 500 | 9,00 
Hemet, San Jacinta, Cal., . ~ - || 150 ss 200 8,500 
. Reservoir No. 5, Boston ; 
__ Water works, 1.91 19 | 65] 70] 1,865} 7,438 
meas 19, V5, Sarthe ay fs - | 105 | 115 = 7,000 
| *obbs Brook, Cambridge 
___ Water works, : 1.00 12 23 - - 2,500 
Boston water 
i oleate 1.35 8 ts iw a 2,160 
Reservoir No. 6, Boston 
_ Water works, SLO et 25 52 - | 1,500 1,500 
Eitens, France, .-.- .| - _| 146} 184 g 492 


iis 


reNOTE. —The heights of dams are given from the ground and rock up to the level of full 
fay, Volt. The lengths of dams are the distances across the valleys at the level of full reservoir 
© line of the main dam. The capacities are given in United States gallons. 
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General statistics relating to the Nashua Reservoir and the prop” 
erty to be taken in the different towns for its construction are give! 
in the following table : — 


Statistics relating to the Nashua River Reservoir. 


Area of water surface (acres), . 

Area of water surface (square miles), . : ‘ : ; 
Total contents (gallons) . ; ; , - ” , 3 . 63,068,000,008 
Length (miles), 1S epitiog 
Maximum width (miles), . 

Total length of shore line, not including islands (mitesy, , : 
Peaeitomia Vapi (1O0O IR a we 
Average depth (feet), . as. wi v.58 eae é, wom 


Mills within limits of reservoir : — 
Cotton mills, ; ; 2 ; : 2 : : . 
Grist mill, . . ; a ‘ 3 ; ° ‘ ‘ F 
Saw-mill, . ‘ 5 ; ‘ > . ‘ F ‘ ‘ 


Total, . . . . . . ° . e 
Length of eaivbad flooded (miles), : ; . A j 3 


Length of roads flooded one): - 


Clinton, 5 ; > F ‘ ‘. : é ° ‘ 
Boylston, .  . : : . . : Se ee . 
West Boylston, . , ‘ ‘ ° : "25. <p Pe 
Sterling, .~ .  . Ge ek ao eC 
Total, . ; : , ‘ ‘ . of rang Rabig tty . 
Character of area to be flooded (acres) : — 4 
Cee OCD tates Ue oa! | iy gehen ee i 
Co ACS: Be ae sa a eae eee) Oe et a ed 
Stump land, it ae | Ra, OES dena WIRE caren Ley 
Wy ctermmcmocts a a PT eee a 
Additional area required around margin of reservoir, including ep i 
islands (acres), me 
— 
Total area required for reservoir (acres), ‘faites: See bi. 
Division of land required for reservoir, by towns (acres) : — 
Clinton, * : > ‘ ’ . - f 4 ‘ . i 12 
Boylston, . . . . : : : . : ‘ . ae Ree 
West Boylston, . : ' : ‘ F : A ‘ é ‘2 : 3 
Sterling, . : , ¢ ‘ . ‘ ea ° $s, 


| 


A 


—-1895.) 


: (2 epee ny cee ar tos en oe ear 


Assessed value of real estate :— 
Clinton : — 
Total in town, 1894, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Total in town, 1892, é F > . 
Total required for reservoir, 1892, 
Per cent. required for reservoir, 


Boylston : — 
Total in town, 1894, 
Total in town, 1893, ° F 
Total required for reservoir, 1893, ’ : 
Per cent. required for reservoir, 


West Boylston : — 
Total in town, 1894, 
Total in town, 1893, : é 
Total required for reservoir, 1893, 
Per cent. required for reservoir, . ° : 


Sterling : — 
Total in town, 1894, * f . ‘ 
Total in town, 1892, : ; 3 é 
Total required for reservoir , 1892, 
Per cent. required for reservoir, 


Inhabitants. 


Total in 
Town, by Census 
of 1890. 


I ee eee 


Clinton, | 10,424 
Boylston si 70 
West Boylston, 8,019 
Sterling, . 1,244 


Totals, 15,457 


Dwellings. 
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: ‘ $5,246,500 
4,892,070 

45,600 

1 


$429,435 
428,975 
165,200 
39 


‘ : $951,610 
. : i 933,945 
, 557,730 

60 


$749,770 
751,450 
10,340 

1 


On LAND REQUIRED FOR RESERVOIR 
A 1895. 
SNE ie Me 


Numbers. Per Cent. 


95 1 
302 39 
1,305 43 
9 1 
1,711 


_—_—_—_——____ SS 


| 


Total in Town 
by Assessor's Re- 
port, 1894 


A eae ere 1 Re 


RR ae 1,442 
Boylston, ajihivet it Gadleowetay 155 

Beem Vistony):) 4. rs A) wiaeEnens 480 
Sterling, . bY 545 


Totals, 


ON LAND REQUIRED FOR RESERVOIR. 


Numbers. Per Cent. 


19 1 

46 30 

157 33 
9 4 
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Churches and School-houses within Limits of Reservotr. 


Churches. School-house* 

Boylston, . : . ; i : , - fi i 2 
West Boylston, . ‘ " nl ; : ; : =e ; 
Totals, . P ; ; : ; : ; 4 6 


Main Dam. 


This dam is located across a narrow gorge about 3,000 feet abov® 
the dam of the Lancaster Mills at Clinton. At several points i? 
this gorge the solid rock appears at the surface of the ground, ané 
it is not far below it at any place; on this account, and because of thé 
topography, it is proposed to build the dam entirely of masonry: 
Its general features are shown on Plan No. 8. The general form of 
the cross-section is the same as that adopted for the New Croton da® 
which is now being constructed by the city of New York, and is sit® 
ilar in many respects to other dams which have been constructe 
upon the Croton water works, to the Furens dam upon the Furen® 
River in France, completed in 1866, and to the Tansa dam of th® 
Bombay water works, completed in 1891. . 

The top of the dam is 10 feet above the level of the full reservoil 
At the water level it has a thickness of 19 feet, and 145 feet belo¥ 
this level a thickness of 119} feet. The total distance across ae : 
valley on the line of the main portion of the dam, at high-wate? 
level, is 1,250 feet; but only 750 feet of this length has a deme 
from high water to the rock exceeding 40 feet, and but 270 feet 
a depth exceeding 120 feet. The maximum depth from high abet 
to the rock at the down-stream edge of the dam is 158 feet. . 

Advantage has been taken aba the favorable topography at the 
northerly end of the dam to provide a very long overfall and a wast? | 
channel for wasting the water during floods without permitting it ae 
flow over or near the high part of the dam. The overfall bas se 
length of 450 feet, and will discharge a quantity of water equal 1 
8 inches in depth over the whole water-shed in twenty-four io 
without raising the water in the reservoir to an excessive heig 
The greater part of the overfall is to have a masonry crest at 
east, of the full reservoir; but for a length of 120 feet it is proper 


> en 
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, keep the masonry crest 3 feet lower, and to retain the water at the 
'ull height by means of stop planks or movable gates. 

_ Gate-houses are provided on the up-stream and down-stream sides. 
°f the dam, with four 48-inch pipes connecting them, which are to 
“ttve the joint purpose of supplying water to the aqueduct leading 
“the Sudbury water-shed and of conveying the waste water to the 
‘ver below. These pipes, with the large head upon them when the 
“eservoir is nearly full, have sufficient capacity to take the waters of 
‘large freshet. 

In order to determine the best place in the gorge at which to 
Scate the dam, many borings were made by driving into the ground 
s-inch pipes, and bringing the material inside of them to the 
irface by means of a strong stream of water forced down to 
fe bottom through a 1-inch wash and drill pipe. Preliminary 
rings were made for a distance of about 600 feet along the gorge ; 
nd these, taken in connection with the topography of the ground 
id the points at which the rock appeared at the surface, showed 
| %onclusively that the dam should be located substantially as indi- 
ated upon the plan. After it was located borings were made to 
‘Ock in and near the bottom of the gorge every 25 feet along the 
entre line of the dam, and generally at the corners of 50-foot 
{juares on both sides of the centre from a line 100 feet above the 
fam to 200 feet below it. Up the slope from the bottom of the 
Soree, toward the south end of the dam, the borings were made 
out 100 feet apart on the line of the dam, and additional borings 
rere made on each side—opposite those on the centre line. On 
‘}%e north slope of the gorge, test pits were dug to the rock at 
‘]%equent intervals, the boring apparatus not being used. Very 
‘ew boulders were encountered in making the borings or in digging 
he pits; and, as the results of the different borings corresponded 
Vell in regard to depth and the character of the rock upon which 
Ney stopped, it seems probable that the ledge was reached in nearly 
"Very case. As, however, the upper portion of the ledge is likely 
> be broken and seamy, it is estimated that the masonry will extend 
© an average depth of 10 feet below the surface of the ledge as 
“etermined by the borings, and further provision has been made 
‘or preventing the filtration of water by cutting two trenches 8 feet 
Wide into the ledge to a further depth of 8 feet, and filling them 
With masonry. 
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In order to ascertain the total cost of the dam, designs have pee 
made for the temporary dams and ilume which will be required ® 
protect the deep excavation for the main dam from water. The” ke 
tom of the valley where the dam is to be built is at present occupl™ 
by the millpond of the Lancaster Mills. It will be necessary © 
drain this pond during the construction of the dam, and in 0 
to prevent the water from backing up during heavy floods and guling 
the deep excavation, it will be necessary to take down a portio? ; 
the Lancaster Mills dam, which can be rebuilt after the work U an 
the main dam has been raised above the water level. The cost ‘ 
this work, including an allowance to the Lancaster Mills for @ - 
ages due to interference with its dam, is included in the eats” 
of the cost of the main dam, which amounts to $1,723,010. 

Plan No. 9 shows comparative sections of several masonry dav" 
and of the valleys where they are located. 

The New Croton dam, which is now being constructed, is very mu 
more extensive both in height and in the leith of the high porte" 
than the proposed Nashua nee 

The Furens dam is somewhat higher and has less length, and th® 
Tansa dam somewhat lower and fins much greater length, than ‘ 
Nashua. 

The greater part of the dam of Reservoir No. 5 is being built 0 
earth with a masonry core wall, and as the section of masonry show 
upon the plan is to be used only where the water is to overfiow’ 
it is designed of a different form from the other masonry 
shown. i ; 

The Tansa dam is thin at the top, but it is situated in a w8/ 
climate, where it does not have to resist the expansive force of LY 


Dikes. 


On the north side of the lower portion of the reservoir thor?) 
the extensive sandy plain already referred to, which has a geD® 5 
~ Jevel about 15 feet lower than the high-water level of the reser o 
and the water would flow out over it if not prevented by a dike. 
plain contains some valleys and many bowl-shaped depression$s 
which Sandy Pond is the largest. ‘ 

After extended surveys and many borings, it was concluded 4 
locate the northerly dike as shown upon Plan No. 7, and to const e 
it mainly of the soil taken from the reservoir, using the cross-se v 
shown upon Plan No. 8. Bai 
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The borings, which ranged in depth from 16 to 175 feet below the 
‘Surface of the ground, showed that the portion of the plain where 
the dike was finally located is composed mainly of very fine sand 

Which is nearly impervious to water; but, as already indicated by 
the great depth which the borings reached, the rock is so far below 

the surface that it would be impracticable to extend any cut-off wall 

down to it. 

The impervious character of the material is well illustrated by the 
Tesults found while making the boring 175 feet deep. This boring 
Was made at a point where the surface of the ground was 15 feet 
above the ground-water level. The 21-inch casing pipe was driven 
to a depth of 23 feet; and the 1-inch wash pipe, with a stream of 
Water from a hydrant flowing through it, was forced down 152 feet 
farther. Notwithstanding the opportunity thus afforded for the 
Water from the 1 inch pipe to percolate into the ground, it did not 
do so, but came up to the surface in a strong stream. Many of the 
ther borings showed similar results. 

In view of these conditions, and the fact that a dumping place 
Was needed for the vast amount of soil to be removed from the site 
of the reservoir in order to improve the quality of the water, it was 
decided to make this dike of very great width, as indicated by the 
Sections, and thereby insure safety and a minimum amount of per- 

Solation from the reservoir. 5 

The top of the dike is raised 15 feet above the high-water level in 

© reservoir, and is made 50 feet wide, The slopes are four hori- 
“ontal to one vertical on either side, so that the distance through the 
*mbankment at the water level is 170 feet. From this point the 

°wn-stream side of the embankment is to have a slope of only 3 
®et in 100. The reservoir slope of the embankment is to be formed 
of a thick bed of gravel, covered with broken stone and paving or 
"p-rap. Where the dike crosses the outlet of Sandy Pond it attains 
®Maximum height of about 68 feet up to the level of the water in | 
© reservoir, and at this place it has a width, measured along the 

© of the outlet, of more than two-fifths of a mile. 

The dike is divided into two portions by a rocky hill which rises 
Above the level of the plain. The length of the easterly portion, 
Measured at the level of high water, is 3,815 feet, and of the west- 
— &tly portion 4,735 feet, making the total length 8,550 feet. The 
“timated cost of the easterly portion is $321,370 and of the west- 
®rly portion $130,570, making the total estimated cost $451,940. 
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About two-thirds of a mile south of the main dam there is another 
low place, where a dike is required to prevent the water of the reser- 
voir from overflowing. The conditions at this place are different 
from those at the location of the north dike, as the ground is gener- 
ally higher, and rock is found close to the surface of the ground 
most of the way and only about 24 feet below the surface in the 
deepest place. This dike is therefore designed, as shown on Plan 
No. 8, to consist of an earth embankment, with a concrete core wall 
extending to the solid rock. The top of the dike is 50 feet wide and 
10 feet above the level of the water in the reservoir. The slopes are 
two horizontal to one vertical, and the one toward the reservoir is to 
be protected with heavy paving resting upon broken stone. The 
length of this dike at the level of the water line is 2,500 feet, and its 
estimated cost is $206,110. 


Removal of Soil from Reservoir. 

Experience has shown that the waters of many storage reservoirs 
which have been flowed without removing the soil and vegetable mat- 
ter from them frequently contain abundant growths of the minute 
organisms which give water a disagreeable taste and odor, and more 
organic matter than is desirable in a drinking water. 

In some cases, and more particularly in those where swampy land 
has been flooded, the unfavorable effect of flooding the reservoir 
without cleaning it has continued for twenty years or more without 
any apparent diminution. In some other cases the bad effect of such 
flooding, while very marked at first, has diminished, and this might 
be the case with the reservoir under consideration. 

In the case of thoroughly prepared reservoirs which are supplied 
with unpolluted water, the experience has been very favorable. Re- 
servoir No. 4 of the Boston water works was prepared in this way, 
and from the time it was first filled, in 1886, its water has always 
been comparatively free from the organisms referred to. It has also 
stood certain tests relative to the accumulation of the products of 
decomposition in its lower layers during the period of stagnation in 
summer much better than any of several natural ponds tested in a 
similar manner, with the exception of Lake Winnipiseogee. | 

In view of the certainty that the water of the Nashua reservoit 
would contain less organic matter and be much less liable to be 
affected by disagreeable tastes and odors if the soil were removed, it 
was concluded to make provision for removing the whole of it. 
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The estimated cost of this work is $2,909,600, which is a very large 
Sum, but not large in proportion to the great capacity of the reser- 
Voir. By estimates made in the same manner as those given on page 
85, I find that the interest and payments to the sinking fund which 
would extinguish in forty years the debt due to the remoyal of the 
soil would amount to only eleven cents per year per inhabitant. 

In order to determine the amount of soil to be removed, a number 
of test pits were dug in representative locations to a depth of 3 feet, 
«nd from the sides of these pits samples of the soil were carefully 
Collected at different depths. Near the surface the samples were 
taken two or three inches apart, and further down at somewhat greater 
Intervals. These samples were analyzed, with the results given in 
Appendix No. 4. The analyses demonstrated that the amount of 
Organic matter in the ground was generally so small below the layer 


of black loam that it would be necessary to remove only this layer. 
In order to determine the average depth of this layer, 814 holes were 


dug in different portions of the reservoir, and it was found that in 
the wooded land the average depth was 6.95 inches and in the cleared 
land 10.18 inches. This difference is occasioned largely by the fact 


that the slopes are generally wooded and the bottom lands are cleared. 


As it would not be feasible to remove all of the black loam without 
taking some of the material beneath it, it was assumed that an aver- 
%ge of 9 inches would be removed from the wooded land and 11} 
‘Nches from the cleared land. 

There are areas near the edges of the reservoir from which the 


Soil could be removed to a suitable point outside of it by teams, 


Scrapers or other well-known means for conveying earth a short dis- 
tance ; but by far the greater part would have to be carried 80 far 
" d raised to so great a height to take it to a suitable place of deposit 
om the use of a railroad and trains would be necessary. A favor- 
a. opportunity for running trains out of the reservoir and for 
: mping the soil is furnished at the location of the north dike. As 
eign would be utilized in the dikes and would be placed where it 
it ig not unfavorably affect the quality of the water in the reservolr, 
Proposed to dispose of most of it in this way. 

1 estimating the cost of this work, a study was made to determine 

ae > cations where the soil from each portion of the reservoir could 
reese and where it is to be removed by trains the cost of all of 
tion oe. operations required to take the soil from its original posi- 

finally dispose of it is included in the estimates. 
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Relocation of Lailroads and Highways. 

As already stated in the statistical table, the proposed reservoir 
will flood the present location of the Central Massachusetts Railroad 
for a distance of 6.56 miles and to a maximum depth of 94 feet. 
As it would be impracticable to raise the road in its present loca- 
tion, surveys have been made for its relocation. 

Four routes have been surveyed; two of them provide for carry- 
ing the railroad near the southerly margin of the reservoir from the 
south dike to Boylston, and crossing the reservoir at this place by 
means of a bridge resting upon stone piers having a maximum 
height of 110 feet. After crossing the reservoir one route follows 
along its northerly side to Oakdale, and the other runs about 
a mile and a half to the Worcester, Nashua & Rochester Railroad, 
which, like the Central Massachusetts, is operated by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company; thence to follow the Worcester, Nashua 
& Rochester Railroad to Oakdale. The bridge at Boylston would 
be 1,800 feet long and it would be costly on account of the great 
depth of the water and the necessity for making the stone piers 
extremely heavy to enable them to withstand the expansive force of | 
the ice. 

The other two routes provide for leaving the present location of } 
the Central Massachusetts Railroad at West Berlin, crossing the 
river below the main dam and joining the Worcester, Nashua & 
Rochester Railroad in Clinton. The bridge over the river for these 
routes would be high; but as the piers would not be in deep water, 
iron trestles could be used instead of stone piers, materially reducing 
the cost. 

If a railroad bridge were to be built across the reservoir at Boyl- 
ston, it could be made to carry also a highway across the reservoil 
at this place. Ifit should be considered necessary to provide for a 
highway crossing at Boylston in any case, the railroad could be conr- 
structed more cheaply upon the route crossing the reservoir at this 
place and running to the Worcester, Nashua & Rochester Railroad 
than by any other route; but if a highway bridge were not consid- 
ered necessary, there would be little difference in the cost of the 
railroad on the route just mentioned and on those nearer Clinton. 

The Worcester, Nashua & Rochester Railroad passes through the} 
upper end of the reservoir at Oakdale, but the tracks are slightl 
above the high-water level of the reservoir. It would be necessary: 
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however, to raise the tracks further above the water and to protect the 
embankment from washing. The various roads and highways in the 
reservoir would be flooded to such a depth that they could not be 
raised; and it is therefore proposed to construct marginal roads 
around the reservoir and bridges across it at West Boylston and 
Oakdale. 

Nashua—Sudbury Aqueduct. 

This aqueduct starts from a gate chamber on the lower side of the 
proposed Nashua River dam, as shown upon Plan No. 8, and runs 
8.87 miles to a point in the Sudbury water-shed just beyond the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The route of the 
aqueduct is shown on Plan No. 2 and in more detail on Plans Nos. 
4 and 5; and a profile on a small scale is shown on Plan No. 2. 

The aqueduct is to have the cross-section indicated upon Plan No. 
10, and to be as arule 11 feet 4 inches wide and 10 feet 5 inches 
high; but is to be made larger in the portions of the tunnel which 
do not require lining with brickwork. The aqueduct has an 1n- 
Clination of 1 in 2,500, and a maximum capacity of 300,000,000 
- gallons per day. 

For 1.94 miles from the dam, to a point near the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, one-fourth of a mile south of the village 
of West Berlin, the aqueduct will be in tunnel. From the end of 
the tunnel to the lower end of the aqueduct an easy line can be ob- 
tained everywhere except at and near the crossing of the Assabet 
River, where some heavy cutting on either side of the river, and a 
bridge, consisting of masonry arches, will be required. 

From the lower end of the aqueduct to Reservoir No. 5 it is pro- 
Yosed to excavate a channel in the bottom of the valley having @ 
depth of about 10 feet, a bottom width of 20 feet and side slopes 
of four horizontal to one vertical. This channel, which has a total 
length of 3.03 miles, would have a grade of 1 in 2,500, and would 
be provided with dams across it at two points, having adjustable 
Spenings by which the velocity could be regulated so as to prevent 
the scouring of the bottom of the channel. These dams could also 
be used to maintain a sufficient depth of water in the channel, 80 
_ that there would be a sufficient passage for the water beneath the 
ice that might form in winter. 

3 The portions of the work which would require the longest time 
_ for their completion are the tunnel and the bridge over the Assabet 
iver; but it is making a liberal allowance for delays to estimate 
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that, if the metropolitan water supply should be authorized by the 
Legislature of 1895, the aqueduct would be ready for use in 1898. 

The estimated cost of the aqueduct and open channel, including 
land damages, is $2,265,000. 


Improvement of the Sudbury River Water-shed. 

Appendix No. 3 is a report by Mr. Desmond FitzGerald upon 
improving the quality of the Sudbury River water by the drainage 
of the swamps upon the water-shed, and he there estimates the total 
cost of carrying out all the drainage schemes to be $350,000. 

By far the greater proportion of the swampy land is within the 
water-shed drained by the main Sudbury River, and not upon the 
Stony Brook branch, through which the waters of the Nashua River 
will pass. As the Nashua River and the Stony Brook branch of the 
Sudbury River water-shed will furnish all of the water required for 
many years after the works are first built, I have not included in 
the present estimates the improvement of any portion of the Sud- 
bury water-shed other than that which drains into Stony Brook. 

Upon this portion there is one large swamp at the head of the 
valley into which the Nashua-Sudbury aqueduct will flow, and it is 
proposed to drain this swamp and others upon the Stony Brook 
water-shed ; and for this purpose and for other sanitary improve- 
ments upon this water-shed $63,000 have been included in the 
estimates. 


Reservoir No. 5 to Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


When the water is turned into the upper end of Reservoir No. 5 
it will flow through existing channels to Chestnut Hill Reservoir; but 
on account of the increased quantity of water it will be necessary to 
provide larger culverts than would otherwise be necessary through 
the roads and railroads crossing the portion of Reservoir No. 5 
through which this water is to flow, and larger openings through 
Dam No. 5. In order to prevent this water from mingling with the 
water of the main Sudbury River, a second 48-inch pipe will be re- 
quired from Dam No. 38 to the head of the Sudbury aqueduct at Dam 
No. 1, a third 48-inch pipe will also be required across the Rosemary 
valley. 

The city of Boston, having in view the future supply from the 
Nashua River, has provided openings through Dam No. 5 of sufli- 
cient size to take all of the water which will come from this souree- 
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When the first reservoirs were built upon the Sudbury works, a 
48-inch pipe was laid from Dam No. 3 to Dam No. 1, but no pro- 
vision was made for a second one. It is feasible, however, by GUL 
ting through the masonry of the gate houses, by enlarging certain 
gates and by drawing down Reservoir No. 1, which is little used, to 
lay the second pipe without any great difficulty. At the crossing of 
the Rosemary valley provision was made in the original plan for a 
third pipe, and portions of the pipe already extend beyond the walls 
of the siphon chambers. No difficulty will therefore be encountered 
in laying the third pipe. 

The total cost of these pipes and of the enlargement of gates and 
other incidental work is estimated to be $78,800. 


Pumping Stations. 

High-service Pumping Station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir. — It 
is proposed, as has already been stated, to utilize the present high- 
Service pumping station of the city of Boston for pumping water 
for the southern high service. This pumping station contains two 
8,000,000 gallon pumps, which were put in when the station was 
built, and one 20,000,000 gallon high-duty pump, which has been in 
use but a short time. The building was originally designed with a 
view to its extension, and by building this extension and adding 
another 20,000,000 gallon pump the capacity will be increased so as 
to meet all requirements for a long time in the future. The esti- 
mated cost of the extension of the building and the additional pump 
is $211,750. * 

Low-service and Extra Lfigh-service Pumping Station at Chestnut 
FTill Reservoir. —It is proposed to combine both of these services 
in one new building. Provision has been made for three high-duty 
low-service pumps, each capable of lifting 40,000,000 gallons of 
Water per day with great economy to a height of 40 feet, and with 
less economy to a height of 60 feet, if so great a lift should at any 
time be necessary. 

The extra high-service pumps will be very small in comparison 
With the others, as they would only need to have a ‘capacity of 
2,000,000 gallons per day. There would be two of these pumps, 
ne to be kept in reserve while the other is in use. 

In order to supply these pumps with water it is proposed to make 
much larger connections with Chestnut Hill Reservoir, and to lay 
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an additional 48-inch pipe from the terminal chamber of the Sudbury 
aqueduct to the pumping station. 

The estimated cost of this pumping station with pumps and boilers 
complete and the enlarged connections above referred to, including 
all incidental expenses, is estimated to be $781,214. 

Northern High-service Pumping Station. —This pumping station 
is to be located in Malden, at some place where coal can be readily 
obtained and where salt water will be available for condensing 
purposes. It is proposed to provide three high-duty pumping 
engines, each capable of lifting 15,000,000 gallons daily against the 
pressure due to a head of 140 feet. The cost of this pumping station 
and all appurtenances, including the cost of land, is estimated to be 
$560,000. 

Northern Extra High-service Pumping Station. — This station is 
to be located in the town of Arlington, and is intended to supply 
Arlington Heights and Lexington, and in the future small portions 
of Belmont and Waltham. ‘This station is very small in comparison 
with the others and is estimated to cost $25,875. 


Receiving and Distributing Leservoirs. 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir, which has an area of 125 acres and con- 
tains 557,000,000 gallons in the first 25 feet in depth, forms an 
ample receiving basin and will require no changes, except slight 
ones, where the enlarged connections with the pumping station 
before referred to will be made. 

Spot Pond, which has an area of 296 acres and contains 733,000,- 
000 gallons in the first 12 feet and 837,000,000 gallons in the first 15 
feet below high-water level, will serve as an equalizing and distribut- 
ing reservoir for the low service, and with Chestnut Hill Reservoir 
will provide a very large and important reserve of water within the 
metropolitan district, if in any event the supply from the more dis- 
tant sources should be temporarily interrupted. 

The proposed improvement of Spot Pond, for which $181,840 has 
been included in the estimates, provides for removing the mud from 
shallow portions to a depth of 12 feet below high-water mark, and 
for using the material excavated to fill other portions. It also pro- 
vides for covering the exposed slopes of the filled portions with a 
thick layer of gravel. 

The proposed distributing reservoir for the northern high service, 
located in the Middlesex Fells, is to have its water surface 270 feet 
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above Boston water works base, and to contain 13,100,000 gallons. 
Owing to the abundance of rock at the site of this reservoir, it is 
proposed to retain the water in it by means of walls of stone masonry 
laid in cement. The estimated cost of the reservoir is $125,140; 
and for an additional $118,000 the reservoir can be enlarged when- 
ever it becomes necessary so as to have a capacity of 32,000,000 
gallons, 

The only other reservoir to be built in connection with the metro- 
politan supply is the iron tank, already referred to, in the city of 
Quincy, which will have a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons, and, with 
such architectural additions as may be necessary to prevent it from 
being unsightly, is estimated to cost $80,320. 

In addition to these reservoirs there are 37 other reservoirs and 
tanks now owned by the different cities and towns, most of which it 
is proposed to utilize to a greater or less extent, either to provide a 
reserve for the individual cities and towns, or for larger portions of 
the district. 

. Pipe Systems. 

Plan No. 6 and the descriptions already given indicate so fully 
the general method of distributing the water throughout the district 
that no additional description is necessary. 

The estimates have been based wholly upon the use of cast-iron 
pipe, and the largest pipe used is 48 inches in diameter. 

The routes have been selected with reference to directness, to 
utilizing streets which are not now too much occupied with pipes, 
and to encountering a minimum amount of rock. All of the pro- 
posed pipe lines have been examined in detail, and the amount of 
rock to be encountered has been determined as well as practicable 
from information obtained by inspection upon the ground and from 
local authorities who had laid water pipes and sewers in the streets 
where the pipe lines are located. 

The pipes are of larger sizes than have usually been adopted, but 
careful estimates have shown that this is a measure of ultimate econ- 
omy, as well as a present advantage in supplying an abundance of 
water for all emergencies ; moreover, with the increasing number of 
Pipes and conduits to be laid in the streets for different purposes, it 
is desirable not to increase the number unnecessarily, and it is 
Obviously desirable to avoid the frequent digging up of the streets. 

The following table gives the length of each size of pipe and the 
amount included in each service : — 
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Length in Miles of Pipe required for distributing Water to the Cities and 
Towns in the Metropolitan Water District. 


DIAMETER OF PIPE Low vena letie Sak per ie beter Total. 
ens Service. | service. | Service. | Service. | Service. 

48, . . ‘ ° .| 26.60 - - 4.00 | ~ 30.60 
42, . : e F ‘ 1.53 64 - - 2.17 
a ° ° ‘ ‘ -08 6.25 - 5.72 ~ 12.05 
ae ° ° ° . = 2.73 ~ - - 2.73 
24, . ‘ ° ‘ . - 1.18 - 7.35 - 8.53 
20, . : ‘ ° ° -70 3.41 ~ 1.89 3.61 9.61 
ja : . . . - 4.88 ~ 82 - 5.70 
vy ‘ ‘ ° . 1.75 1.82 1.14 ~ 4.21 8.92 
14, . : ° : . - 1.75 - - 1.75 
aii : : . ‘ - 8.45 2.53 - 6.85 | 12.83 
6 (blow-off pipe),. . .17 .07 .01 .03 .05 .83 
Total, F : -| 80.83 | 26.18 3.68 19.38 14.72 | 95.22 


The total estimated cost of the piping is $3,617,861. 


Future Aqueduct from Reservoir No. 5, to the Metropolitan 
District. | 

The route of this aqueduct, including the proposed future pipe 
lines from its terminus in Weston to Chestnut Hill Reservoir and to 
a connection with pipes previously laid at Arlington, is shown on 
Plan No. 2; and a profile of the aqueduct is also shown upon this 
plan. 

The route is a very favorable one, as the cuttings are compara- 
tively light, and support can be obtained for an aqueduct for the 
whole length with the exception of 4,100 feet at the crossing of 
Sudbury River, where pipes will have to be used; there is only 
one tunnel on the line, and that only 700 feet long. 

From the beginning of the aqueduct at Reservoir No. 5 to the 
siphon, a distance of 5.61 miles, the aqueduct is to have an inclina- 
tion of 1 in 2,500, and is to be 10 feet 6 inches wide and 9 feet 
8 inches high. From the siphon to the terminus of the aqueduct in 
Weston, a distance of 6.88 miles, it is to have a grade of 1 in 5,000 
and to be 12 feet wide and 11 feet high. The capacity of this aque- 
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duct when running full will be 250,000,000 gallons per day. Its 
route is, as a rule, away from centres of population, and the land 
damages will therefore be small. The estimated cost of the aque- 
duct, including land damages, at present prices, is $3,226,000. _ 

The pipe lines from the terminus of the aqueduct to Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir and to Arlington have not been as carefully located as the 
aqueduct, because it was obvious that, as they are not to be built for 
about ten years, a location could be selected better in the future 
than at the present time, as there would be many new streets In 
Which the pipes might be laid, thereby avoiding the damages 
occasioned by passing through private land. It was found, as has 
already been stated, that for 1.94 miles west of Chestnut Hill Reser- 
voir the ground was high enough so that an aqueduct might be used 
instead of the pipes; and the estimates for the line to this reservoir 
include an aqueduct 10 feet 6 inches wide, 9 feet 8 inches high, and 
of sufficient capacity to carry as much water as four 48-inch pipes 
would bring to it. 

The future pipe lines from the aqueduct at Weston would not 
necessarily all run either to Chestnut Hill, or Arlington and Med- 
ford, but some of them might run to the main pipe lines at inter- 
mediate points. 

Estimates of Cost. 

The following tables contain estimates of the cost of the proposed 

works in greater detail than they have been given on page 79: — 


Improving Nashua River Water-shed. 


Main sewers for villages and mills in the Quinepoxet val- 
ley, including the cost of making connections with 


the mills, 7 , F ; Z 3 é F . $152,000 
Pumping station andforcemain, . . . .  . 36,000 
Filter beds, . % , ; : ‘ : ; ‘ ; 19,000 
Draining swamps, .. 143,000 


Cleaning out or draining mill ponds, and miscellaneous 
items of work incidental to the sanitary protection of 

’ th -! . . . . . . . . 100,000 
e water-shed, ‘ $450,000 


Storage Reservoir. 


Denmmmnii, BYO chet gt tell Cl cae” nS al ea 
North dike, GRStETIF DOTHOMG «ice 1 no's o anita Migs Beate 
North dike, westerly portion, . . . . . . 180,670 
South dike, . adie Chia ait : MEME RE |, 


——— ee 


Amounts carried forward,.  .  .  «.  «  « $2,881,060 $450,000 
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Amounts brought forward, . - A ‘ . $2,381,060 


Removal of soil from reservoir, . é ‘ . : . 2,909,600 
Relocation and raising of roads and railroads, including 
bridges across the reservoir at Boylston, West Boyl- 


ston bea Oakdale, . : é 4 - 1,516,500 
Land, buildings and water rights to be taki including 
taxes during construction, . : ; , ‘ . 2,297,840 


Nashua-—Sudbury Aqueduct. 


8.87 miles aqueduct, including tunnel, bridge over Assa- 

bet River, land damages and all appurtenances except 

gate house at upper end, which is included in the cost 

of the dam, . ‘ . - $2,101,000 
8.03 miles open channel foi csreabhita of niltiiady to 

Reservoir No. 5, including land damages, and appur- 

tenances, P ‘ 4 ; * ; ‘ a 164,000 


Improving Stony Brook Branch of Sudbury Water-shed. 


Draining swamps and miscellaneous items of work inci- 
dental to the sanitary protection of this water-shed, 


Additions to Existing Works, Reservoir No. 5 to Chestnut Hill. 


One 48-inch pipe 5,185 feet long, from Dam No. 3 to Dam 
No. 1, including connections with di houses and en- 


largement of gates, r = - $57,800 
One 48-inch pipe 1,800 feet ay across Rosemary valley, 
— blow-off, 3 . : : ‘ : 21,500 


High-service Pumping Station at Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


Addition to present building, . : . $49,500 
Additional 20,000,000 gallon high- uty pumping engine 
and all appurtenances, . : ‘ ° - 162,250 


Low-service and Extra High-service Pumping Station at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 


Connections with Chestnut Hill Reservoir, sim land 


damages, : - $84,700 
One 48-inch pipe Pcie ‘cunntial ennateny of Sudbury 

aqueduct to pumping station, ‘ ‘ R ‘ 22,700 
Pumping station building and foundations, : - 165,400 


Three 40,000,000 gallon and two 2,000,000 gallon piadipd: 
with foundations, boilers, connections and all appurte- 
nances complete, . : = . i ‘ ; . 608,414 


Amount carried forward, . wet Swi ihie: “Sek neeee ieee 


[Feb. 


$450,000 


9,105,000 


2,265,000 


63,000 


78,800 


211,750 


781,214 


SEER EEEEEEEEEEieEEEEeEe 


$12,954,764 
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Amount brought forward, . . + » oe ee $12,954,764 


Northern High-service Pumping Station at Malden. 
Three 15,000,000 high-duty pumping engines, including 
all appurtenances, buildings and cost of land, . : 560,000 


Northern Extra High-service Pumping Station at Arlington. 
Pumping station complete, including cost of land, » + 25,875 


Distributing Reservoirs. 
Improvement of SpotPond, . . . . « «+ $181,840 
Northern high-service distributing reservoir in Middle- 
sex Fells, < : ; ; ‘ . 125,140 


Tron tank on Forbes Hill, Quincy, . ; . ‘ 2 80,520 387,300 


Pipe Systems. 
Low service, " ; ; , d : ;. . $1,981,700 


Bouorrainn Service, 9. kk ty 8 tee 
Northern high service, . . . . .  .  « ~ 675,900 
Southern extrahigh service, . . . « «  « 194,000 
Northern extra high service, .. 0. 6s 4 oe 00 42,261 
Sigh 3,617,861 
Damages for Diversion of Water from the Nashua River and 
Incidental Damages not included above. 
Total estimated amount, . . ‘ . . lc ard hee 1,500,000 
Total first cost of proposed works for supplying water to all of the 
cities and towns in the metropolitan district, . ; . ’ . $19,045,800 


SUMMARY. 


The urgent need of an additional water supply for the metropolitan 
district is shown by the following figures : — 


Gallons. 
Average daily consumption of water in 1890, . ‘ YS sae 
Average daily consumption of waterin1894,.  . . « «79,046,000 — 
Estimated daily consumption of water in 1898, poole 6 ae 


Average daily capacity of present sources in a very dry year, . 83,700,000 


The additional water supply required cannot be obtained by de- 
veloping the present sources. é 

There are many cities and towns in the metropolitan district which 
are in more urgent need of an additional water supply than the dis- 
trict as a whole, a few which have a sufficient supply for the near 
future, and a very few which might obtain by themselves a supply 
for the next fifteen or twenty-five years. 
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Classifying the cities and towns by the date at which they will 
reach the capacity of their present sources of supply when fully de- 
veloped, I obtain the following results : — 


Ropmeten in Per Cent. 

On or before 1900, : : : = . F ‘ 834,238 84.4 
1901-1910, . . . . ° . + . . 35,400 366 
1911-1920, . ‘ e . e . . . . 118,255 12.0 
Total, . : : : : . : . : 987,893 100.0 


Investigations and estimates show that an additional water supply 
can be furnished by combined action at much less cost than by inde- 
pendent action, particularly if existing works are utilized to avoid 
duplication. 

The South Branch of the Nashua River is by far the best source 
from which to take an additional water supply, because it will fur- 
nish by gravity, with the least delay and at the least cost, a very 
large quantity of pure water; and it is capable of being supple- 
mented, from time to time, from other sources, which will furnish a 
practically unlimited supply of still purer water at a comparatively 
small cost. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERIC P. STEARNS, 


Chief Engineer. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1895. 
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APPENDIX No. l. 


GRO 
WTH OF POPULATION IN THE BOSTON METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT. 


to ce Setermining the future needs of the metropolitan district with regard 
Upon ot of water to be supplied, it is obvious that much depends 
thas ho c future growth of population in the district. It is also obvious 
mation €stimate of future population can be other than a rough approx!- 
facto, y because the future growth of the district depends upon so many 
‘which are at present unknown. 
de, “Stimating the future growth of any given community, we have to 
Wyn MAinly on the indications furnished by the past growth of the com- 
} but the recorded growth of other communities, after reaching the 
© community under consideration, also affords valuable informa- 
t is always best, in estimating the growth of large centres of popu- 
; = ignore the arbitrary limits of city and town boundaries, and to 
Mit which will include all of the inhabitants that properly form a 
€ centre under consideration. In the case of Boston the ten-mile 
fems to be a satisfactory one. Within this limit the growth as 
€d by the censuses from 1850 to 1890 has been as follows : — 


nerease per 
Increase per YEAR. Population. Year. 


— | ear. 
“lee 5 ello 
0, 18,450 


269,754 e 1875, 583,050 


$28,412 | 11,782 1880, 631,944 9,779 
708,239 15,259 


844,814 27,315 


384,672 11,252 || 1885, 
416,763 6,418 1890, 
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By using the partial censuses of population, such as the assessed polls, 
the names in the directory and the enumeration of school children, and by 
making a comparison of other statistics which indicate to some extent the 
growth of communities, such as the number of buildings erected and the 
number of water services added, it has been feasible to obtain the popula-— 
tion of the district for the years 1891 to 1894 with much greater accuracy 
than they could be obtained by a prediction based upon the previous rate of 
growth alone. The results obtained in this way are as follows :— 


Increase per 
X 


YEAR. Population. | Mccease.Per YEAR. Population. on 
1890, . : ‘ 844,814 - 1893, * - | 958,625 82,671 
1891, . ; : 884,094 39,280 1894, , . | 966,842 13,217 


1892, . . - | 920,954 36,860 


In addition to the basis for estimates furnished by the past growth of the 
community under consideration, and of other larger communities, we may 
use our judgment as to whether the causes which have induced growth in 
the past are likely to operate more or less effectively in the future. In the 
ease of Boston I have not found any reason to modify the estimate of 
future population based upon its past growth and the growth of other cities. 
There has been a tendency to predict a slower growth for Boston in the 
future, because of its remoteness from the sources of raw materials and the 
principal markets of the United States. In opposition to this prediction 
we have the fact that the growth of the district has been very much more 
rapid during the past nine years than in any previous nine years; and it 
can hardly be said that the conditions are any less favorable for rapid 
future growth at the present time than they were nine years ago. 

The estimated future population of the Boston metropolitan district upoP 
the basis already indicated is as follows : — 


ee nen 


YEAR. Popeihtion. 1 "Near YEAR. Populdion. | eae 
6 eG aes aon pe ery ig ps ee 
1895, . ; . 984,301 - 1915, 4 . |.1,7438,510 43,377 
1900, . i - | 1,148,033 32,746 1920, : - ¥ 1,979,930 47,284 
1905, . ; ph oeostor 86,151 1925, i . | 2,238,500 51,714 
1910,.. : . | 1,526,623 39,567 1930, ‘ v—|-2;021,8¢0 56,675 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION OF 1 1E BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER LARGE CENTERS OF POPULATION. 
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PLAN No. Ii * 


Boston (TEN- MILE CIRCLE) REACHED A POPULATION or 967,O00'1N 1894 
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Both the past and estimated future growth of the Boston metropolitan 
district are shown graphically upon an accompanying diagram, in compari- 
son with the growth of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, and 
Berlin. The lines representing the population of each of these places are 
so placed upon the diagram as to coincide at the point where the popula- 
— tion is 967,000, — the estimated population of the Boston metropolitan dis- 
trict in 1894. The populations of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
are the populations within a radius of ten miles from the business centre. 

New York reached the population of 967,000 in 1855, and its growth 
since that time has been much more rapid than the estimated future growth 
of the Boston metropolitan district, notwithstanding the occurrence of the 
civil war, which materially retarded the growth of New York between the 
censuses of 1860 and 1870. 

In 1890, when the last official census was taken, the populations of Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago were not enough in excess of the population of the 
Boston district in 1894 to furnish a satisfactory guide to the future growth 
of this district. It may be said, however, that Philadelphia continued to 
grow after reaching this population at the same rate as before, and more 
slowly than Boston, while Chicago is shown both by the returns and by more 
recent information of a less accurate character to be growing very much 
more rapidly than Boston. 

Of the foreign cities, London reached the population of 967,000 at the 
beginning of this century, when the conditions with regard to transportation 
and many other things were so different from those existing at the present 
time that the growth of this city does not furnish a satisfactory guide for 
estimating the future growth of modern cities. ‘‘Greater London,” how- 
ever, furnishes an interesting example of how rapidly a city may grow 
after it has reached an immense size, since it has for the last fifty years 
maintained a nearly constant rate of increase of twenty per cent. every 
ten years, as Will be seen by the following table, taken from the ‘‘ Report 
of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Water Supply of 
the Metropolis :” — 


Population of ** Greater London.” 
eT re mn a RRL UR RAEN RENE A a 


Increase per Increase per 

CENSUS OF Population. | cent. in the CENSUS OF Population. | Cent. in ne 
cennium. cennium. 
issi,. Cw | 2,285,844 - 1871, .  .| 8,885,641 | 20.6 
1851, . ° - | 2,680,735 19.9 1881, .-> . | 4,766,661 22.7 
cee | B98720 | 90.8 1891, . .| 5,633,832] 18.2 


ne 
LT 
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Berlin with its suburbs reached a population of 967,000 in 1872, and its 
growth since that time has been even more rapid than that of New York. 

The growth of Paris has not been placed upon the diagram, mainly 
because censuses of population prior to 1861 of certain territory annexed to 
the city between 1856 and 1861 are not available, and also because the 
growth of the city was practically stopped for two five-year periods, which 
included, respectively, the Revolution of 1848 and the Franco-German war. 
The statistics which are available are as follows : — 


Population of the City of Paris since 1800. 


YEAR, Population. YEAR. Population. 


1800, . . : ° 547,756 1856, . ; ; ; 1,174,346 
1811, . : : : 622,636 TSG Ey 2% . ; . 1,696,741 
1817, . . . : 713,966 1866, . : : 5 1,825,792 
1831, . . . : 785,862 1872, ° R ‘ 1,851,792 


1836, . ° . ° 868,438 1876, : : ° 1,988,806 
1841, ; . . . 935,261 1a8L, : : ‘ 2,269,023 
1846, : : ° - | 1,053,897 || 1886, . ‘ . : 2,344,550 


1851, . : F - | 1,053,262 1S0Z, 7s ; ‘ , 2,447,957 - 


After estimating the future population of the whole district within the 
ten-mile limit, the several municipalities were taken separately, and the 
results obtained in this way were so adjusted as to make the total popula- 
tion agree with that already obtained for the whole district. The results of 
these estimates of future population of each of the cities and towns, 
together with the past population for each half decade since 1850, are given 
in the large folded table. 

The Charles River divides the metropolitan district into two nearly equal 
parts, that upon the north side of the river containing at the present time a 
somewhat smaller population than that upon the south side ; but, owing to the 
more rapid growth of the north side, it is estimated that its population will 
equal that of the south side in 1902 and exceed it by about one-fifth in 1930. 

Tables which follow contain statistics of the growth of population of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, within a radius of ten and 
fifteen miles from the centre of population, and the population of London — 
and Berlin with and without suburbs : — 


The popitatinent from 1850 to 1890 are rer the Census reports: a from 1895 to 1930 are SSiiriated. 


ae Ee aii Se : ei caaian, ag | Ferrites INCRRASE. 2 INCREASE. INCREASE. | opaeeeenen. INCREASE. "Increase. INCREASE. ae = INCREASE. 
derror Town, ¥8ao. . eo 1855, | pe | 28 eae ft  | 1870. Seer, poet es8O. | hey TSB. |< eS -1890.; — | ,.. | 1895. gg feet | || 100t aederlldieeie | 1ST." oe: if od 1925. cee ae” 1930. 
Numiers | Cent | ick mi poet aS Numbers. Cent. ppabe Cent. x i Numbers. | Cent. 2 gee peau Cent. | , staal Cent. | 2 Numbers: eee ; ty | feet, "a Numbers. "| Seay = Numbers. | Cent gee Cent. ead Cent. Numbers.| Cent. fee Cont, pn a 
1| Boston (city proper), . |. 118,721 | 19.875 | et | 125,296 7,267 | 5.8 || 133,568} 7,520] 5.6 141,088 | 49,302 | *1.6 || 138,781 1,888 | 1.4] 140,669 | 6,406 4.6 | 147,075 63 | 0.0 | 147,138 | 14,192 9.6) 161,330| 3,70| 2.1] 164,700] 9,700| 1.6] 167,400 9,700} 1.6 || 170,100] 2,700] 1.6 || 172,800 2,700 1.6 || 175,500 | 2,700 1.5 | 178,200 | 2,700) 1.5 | 180,900 | 2,800 1.5 | 183,700 | 1 
4 Ao raien: sec | 15,963 | 3,393 | 21.3 19,356 | 2,516 | 13.0] 91879 | 3,644 | 16.7 || 25,516 | 3,831 | 15.0 29,847 579 | 2.0 | 29,926 | 1,493 | 5.0 31,419 | 5,511 | 17.5] 36,930 | 6,138 | 16.6 43,068 | 7,332 | 17.0 || 50,400} 7,459 | 14.8 57,859 | 7,117 | 12.8 64,976 | 6,173 9.5 71,149 | 4,263 | 6.0 75,412 | 3,788} 5.0 | 79,200 | 3,600) 4.5 |) 82,800] 2 
. Sh a tempos ipuieeead.:1 | 16,912 | 8,009 | 47.4 24,921 | 4,442 | 17.8 29,863 | 9,852 | 83.6 39,215 | 14,982 | 38.1 54,147 | 2,299)" 4.1 56,369 | 5,165 | 9.2 61,534 | 5,257 | 8.5] 66,791 | 2,859] 4.8 69,650 | 4,952 | 7.1 74,602 | 3,350| 4.5 77,952 | 2,689 | 8.4 ]/ 980,591 | 2,587| 3.1 83,128 | 2,182 | 2.6 85,260} 2,030} 2.4 | 87,290 | 1,910] 2.2 89,200 | 3 
oS eRe os 18364 | 105 | 0.6, 4s 6,668 | 36.1 25,1387 | 3,289 | 13.1 ee 6,327 | 22.3 34,758 | 15,676 45.1 || 50,429 | 6,694 | 18.8. 57,123 | 8,842 | 15.5 65,965 | 12,446 | 18.9 || 78,411 | 15,686 | 20.0 94,097 | 15,996 | 17.0 || 110,093 | 18,211 | 12.0 || 123,304 | 10,481} 8.5 |) 188,785 | 7,665 | 5.7 || 141,450] 5,740| 4.1] 147,190 | 5,010) 3.4 | 152,200 | 4,900 | 8.2 || 157,100) 4 
OY Dowtiteter 7.969 Ss © 8,340 | 1,429] 17.1 9,769 948 | 9.7 10,717 | 1,544 | 14.4 12,961 | 3,527 | 98.8 | 15,788 | 2,102 | 13.3 | 17,890 | -2,827 | 15.8 20,717 | 8,921 | 44.8 | 29,688 | 13,302 | 44.9 49,940 | 13,150 | 30.6 56,090 | 15,705 | 28.0 71,795 | 17,874 | 24.2 89,169 | 19,851 | 22.3 | 109,020 | 28,112 | 21.2 || 132,132 | 25,868 | 19.6 || 158,000 | 28,500 | 18.0 |} 186,500 | 5 
ee Bs | es 4,812} 1,498 | 31.1 6,310 602 | 9.5 6,912 | 1,771 | 25.6 8,683 | 3,100 | 85.7 11,783 | 2,249 | 19.1 | 14,082 | 3,392 | 24.2 17,424 | 7,573 19.5. 24,997 | 7,931 | 31.7 32,928 | 10,702 | 32.5 43,630 | 12,653 | 29.0 56,283 | 14,852 | 25.5 70,635 | 16,065 | 22.7 86,700 | 17,340 | 20.0 || 104,040 | 18,360 | 17.6 || . 122,400 | 19,500 | 15.9 || 141,900] 6 
7 | ‘Brighton, Pogee 2,356 539 | 92.9 | 289 480 | 16.6 3,375 479 | 14.2 | 3,864} 1,113 | 28.9 4,967 | 1,238'| 24.8 | 6,200 — 4983} 8.0 || e693. 1,880 | 27.8 8,593 | 3,509 | 41.2 | 12,082 | 3,654 | 30.4) 15,686 | 4,264 | 27.2 | 19,950 | 5,287 | 26.5 25,237 | 6,461 | 25.6 31,698 7,766 | 24.5 39,464 | 9,116 | 93.1 48,580 | 10,220} 21.0 || 58,800 | 11,100 | 18.9 69,900 | 7 
8 a. w72ie | sae ho6.0 21,700 | 3,365 | 15.5 25,065 | 1,884 | 5.3 26,399 | 1,924) 7.3 98,393 | 5,233 | 18.5 33,556 175 | 0.5 | 33,731 | 38,942 | 11.7 37,673 675 | 1.8) 38,318] 3,985 | 8.6 41,683 | 2,287 | 5.5 | 43,920 | 1,560 | 3.6 45,480 | 1,820] 2.9 46,800 | 1,020} 2.2 47,820 780 | 1.6 48,600 600| 1.2 || 49,200 400 | 0.8 || 49,600} 8 
es i Pia ee ee cen we Pi aca | li aes = ee a a nS Se |_———— | |] —— |] | ee a DS I er Ao 
Tomi, nea ee ise 78 | 215, 387 | $2,109 | 14.9 ai | 21,180 | 8.5 ates 23,873 | 8.9 || 292,499 | 49.420 116.9 | 341,919 | 20,920] 6.1 | 362,889 | 27,554 | 7.6 || 390,398 | 58,084 | 14.9 | 448,477 | 56,225 | 12.5 |, 504,702 | 61,983 | 12.2 566,085 | 61,925 | 10.9 | 628,010 | 62,444 | 9.9 ad 68,777 | 9.2 | 754,281 | 65,183 | 8.6 | 819,414 | 68,576 8.4 887,990 | 72,710 | 8.2] 960,700 9 
10 pee api} ea66-|'64.0 | 15,806 i 2,219 | 38.2 8,025] 1,98 | 16.5 9,353 | 5,332 | 57.0 || 14,685 | 7,188 | 48.9 21,868 8,065 | 14.0 | 24,933 | 5,038 | 20.2 | 29,971 | 10,181 | 34.0 | 40,152 | 11,481 | 28.5 51,583 | 11,792 | 22.9 | 63,875 | 11,805 | 17.8 | 74,680 | 11,120 99 an 1.9 | 14.9 85,800 | 10,530 | 12.3 96,330 | 10,580 | 10.9 || 106,860} 10,140! 9.5 | 117,000 | 9,900 | 8.5 | 126,900 | 10 
11 | ‘Chéisei ee e701 | 3,450 | 51.5 | 10,151 | 3,244 | 32.0 13,395 | 1,008 | 7.5 14,4038 | 4,144 | 28.8) 18,547 | 2,190 11.8] 20,787 | 1,045 | 5.0 21,782 | 3,927 | 18.0 25,709 | 2,200 8.6 | 27,909 | 3,066 | 11.0 30,975 | 3,125 | 10.1 || 34,100 | 3,190 | 9.4 37,290 | 3,520} 9.4 || 40,810! 3,740/| 9.2 44,550 | 3,960 8.9 48,510 | 4,290) 8.8 | 52,800] 4,600] 8.7 57,400 | 11 
Everette 3 =u ae =| =] = Sine a ~| |. 9990 | tage) Gao | 3,651 508} 13.9} 4,159 1,666) 40.1) 5,825 | 5,248 90.0 11,068} 6,682 | 60.4 || 17,750 | 6,950 | 39.9 24,700 | 8,052 | 32.6 82,752 | 9,007 | 27.5 || 41,759 | 10,216 | 24.5) 51,975 | 11 383 | 21.9 | 63,358 12,542 | 19.8 | 75,900 | 13,700 | 18.1 89,600 | 12 
“Cambridge, . . | 15,018 5.056 | 88.6 | 20,478 | 5,587 | 27.3 26,060 | 3,052 | 11.7 99.119 10,522 | 36.1 39,634 | 8,204 | 20.7) 47,838 4,834 | 10.1 i 52,669 | 6,989 | 13.3 || 59,658 | 10,870 | 17.4} 70,098 |. 10,889 | 15.5 80,917 | 11,483 | 14.2 | 92,400 | 12,320) 13.3 | 104,720 | 13,160 12.6 | 117,880 | 14,000 11.9 | 181,880 | 14,840 | 11.8 | 146,720 | 15,680 | 10.7 || 162,400 | 16,500 | 10.2 || 178,900 | 18 
| 14| Brooklin, . 2516 | 1,991 | 48.5 | 3737 1,427 | 38.2 5,164 98} 1.9 5,262 | 1,388 | 26.4 6,650 25 | 0.4 6,675 1,382 20.7 | 8,057 | 1,189 | 14.1 9,196 2,907 | 81.6} 12,103 | 3,535 29.2 | 15,638 | 8,792 2.9 19,480 | 4,690 | 24.1 24,120 | 5,789 | 24.0 29,909 | 7,118 | 23.8 87,027 | 8,701 23.5 || 45,728 | 10,592 23.0. 56,250 | 12,350 | 22.0 68,600 | 14 
eis | Melden, 8,520 | 1,072 | 30.5 4992 | 1,973 | 27.7] 5,865] 975 | 16.6 6,840} 597 | 7.7 7,367 | 3,476 | 47.2. 10,843 irs | 10.8) 12,017 | 4,390 | 36.5 16,407 6,624 40.4) 23,031 | 7,209 31.3 || 30,240 | 8,260 | 27.3 | 98,500 | 9,000 | 28.4) 47,500 | 9,260 | 19.5) 56,750 | 10,000 17.6 | 66,750 11,848 a0 pe ae Fae | | | 
© Pheal Meaford, ae spies 8 ',603 239) 5.2) 4,842 “3° "ed 4,839 878 | 18.1 | 5,17 910') 15.9 6,627 946/14.:3 | 73578 | 1469 | 19.4 | 9,042 | 9087 22.5 | 11,079 | 3,733 | 38.7 14,812 | 4,788 | 82.3 | 19,600 | 5,950 | 30.4 25,550! 7,350 | 28.8 || | $92,900 | 9,541 | 29.0 || 42,441 | 12,893 | 29.2 | 54,834 | 15,166 | 27.7 | 70,000 | 18,000 | 25.7 | — 88,000 | 16 
= Bry mevero, . jae- nos 935 | *142 |*15.2 793} 198 | 16.1 | 921 *63 | *6.8 858 | 339 : 39.5 1,197 |  406-}-88.9- 1,603 660 | 41.2 | 2,263 | 1,374 | 60.7 3,637 | 2,031 | 55.8 | 5,668 | 2,039 | 36.0 7,707 | 2,994 | 87.9 | 10,681 | 3,933 | 87.0 | 14,564 | 5,214 | 35.8 19,778 | 6686 | 38.3 26,864| 8,120 30.8]) 34,484 | 9,766 ge 44,250 | 11,850 | 25.6 | 55,600 | 17 
Bs ao Winthrop, «Siege e ah | 407 187 | 33.7 544 89 | 16.4 633 | #401 |*16.0 532 95 | 17.9 627 416 3. TE a 31.4 1,870 | 1,356 | 99.0 | 2,726 | 1,057 8-8 3,783 | 1,613 | 40.0 5,296 | 1,854 | 35.0 7,150 | 2,145 | 30.0 9,295 | 9,455 | 26.4 11,750 | 2,700 | 23.0 14,450 | 3,150 21.8 | 17,600 | 3,700 | 21.0 21,300 | 18 
19| ‘Total, 6-mile radius, oe 21.4 205049 46,363 | 17.4 || 319,319 | 97,614 8.8 || 339,996) 49,199 | 14-4 || 389,048 | 73,340 | 18.8 || 469,388 | 34,947 | 7.6 | 497,885 | 53,873 | 10.8 || 551,208 101,033 | 18.4) 652,241 | 105,866 16.2 | 758,107 | 116,010 | 15.3 |) 874,117 122,219 14.0 | 996,836 | 128,999 | 12. 9 1,125,885 | 137, 963 12.3 | 1,263,298 | 149,158 | 11.8 | 1,419,456 | 162,734 | 11.5 || 1,575,190 | 177,610 | 11.8 || 1,752,800 | 19 
3 / ; H Ea eee SE = __ = t eee | 
Mewton, . s- 2 aon 5,258 | 1,510 | 28.7 ‘6.768 1,614 | 23.8 8,382 593 | 7.1 8,975 | 3,850 | 42.9 12,825 | 3,280 | 25.6 16,105 890} 5.5 || 16,995 | 2,764 | 16.3 | 19,759 | 4,620 | 23.4 | 24,879 | 4,091 | 16.8 28,470 | 7,231 25.4|| 35,701 8,854 | 24.8 44,555 | 10,496 | 23.4 | 54,981 | 14711 21.3 | 66,692 | 12, 188 18.2 78,830 | 11,830 | 15.0 | 90,660 | 12,040 | 13.3 || 102,700 | 20 
Hyde Park, i. ol pia ra = ap — : 4,136 | 2,180 | 52.7 6,316 772 12.2. 7,088 | 1,288 | 18.9 | 8,376 | 1,817 | 21.7 10,193 | 2,107 | 20.7 12,300 | 2,400 19.5 | 14,700 2,730 | 18.6 17,430 | 3,150 | 18.1 20,580 | 3,910 | 19.0 | 94,490 | 4,947 | 20.2 29,437 | 6,263 21.3 } 35,700 | 7,900 | 22.1 43,600 | 21 
Dale aS eenrteree ce 5,017 904 | 18-0 5,921 857 | 14.5 6,778 iM *0.9 10.8 7,442 | 1,718 | 23.0 9,155 | 1,415 ee | 10,570 | 1,575 | 14.9 12,145 | 4,578 | 87.7 16,728 | 5,417 | 32.4 22,140 | 6,686 | 30.2 | 28,526 | 7,956 | 27.6 | 36,782 | 9,208 | 25.0 45,990 | 10,895 | 22.6 56,885 | 9,835 | 17.4 66,220 | 9,380 | 14.2 | 75,600 | 8,800 | 11.6 $4,400 | 22 
callie. 1,260 716 | 56.8 1,976 556 | 28.1 2,532 333 | 13.2 19.2 3,414 576 | 16.9 3,990 5701 14.8%) 4,560 | 1,541 | 33.8 6,101 | 2,418 | 39.6 8,519 | 3,137 | 36.8) 11,656 | 3,369 | 28.9 | 15,025 | 3,700 | 24.6 18,725 | 4,100 | 21.9 22,825 | 4475 | 19.6 | 27,300 | 5,100 | 18-7 32,400 | 5,850 | 18.1 38,250 | 6,550 | 17.1 
pao 2,202 | 468 | 21.3 | 2,670 11 | 0.4 2,681 79 | 2.9 18.2 3,261 | 645 | 19.8 3,906 1941 5.0) 4,100) . 573 | 14.0) — 4OzB | 956 | 20-5 || ege29 | 944 | 16.8 6,573 | 1,577 | 24.0 | 8,150 | 1,798 | 22.0 12,050 | 2,500 | 14,550 | 2,925} 20.1 17,475 | 3,325 | 19.0 | 20,800 | 3,800 | 18.3 
ee 2o7 | TAL | 26.1 | S78 | *808 | *8.6 sz 509 | 15.6 7) 14.5)  4s26| 773 |17.9|| 5,099 | 397 / ou 5,426 812 | 15.0} 6,938 | 835 | 18 bye 2 7078 | 6.8} 7,551 | 1,449 | 19.2 | 9,000 | 1,755 | 19.5 12,906 | 2672 ar -|5i850578 | $808 | 21-2/. 18881} 8,919) 20.8 | 22,800 | 4.500 
| — res “pad gg — 1.198 | — 6.8 | 1118.3) 1518 ia pee 4,987 | sag0 hes oa! 4.5 1es0°h 9 9.098 | aq | 95-8 | 9698! 1,947 | 39.8 " re i ss a - 0,585 ie as O91 30.2 | eS 575 2.495 28.3") ~ 41,000 | 2,800 (2.5 | 13.800 | 00 | oT 
27; Lexington, . . «| 1,893 | 656 | 544 ee | ga he | 2,329 | *109 | *4.7 | 2.6 || 2,977] 298 | 10.0 || 9,505 | "45 | “1.8 2,460) 258 | 10.5 2718 | 479 | 3,197 | 448 | 14.0 3,645 | 765 | 21.0) 4,410 | 865 | 19.6 5,275 | 1,000 | 19.0 6,275 | 1,155 se 18.4 || 7,480.| 1,295 | 17.4 | 8,725 | 1,475 | 16.9 || 10,900 1,700 11,900 | 97 
Waltham, 4,464 | 1,685 | 35.5 } 6,049 | 348 | 5.8] 6,97] 499 | 7.8 131.5, 9,065}, 902} 10.0) 9,967 | 1,745 | 7.5) 11,712 | 2,897 | 94.7 | 14,609 | 4,098 EY 28.1 | + 18,707 | 2,998 | 16.0 21,700 | 3,000 | 13.8 24,700 | 5,607 | 22.7 30,307 | 6,607 | 21.8 36,914 | 7,678 | 20.8 44,592 | 8,785 | 19.7 | 58,377 | 9,623 | 18.0 | 63,000 | 10,700 | 17. i 73,700 | 28 
Winchester, . .  . 1,858 448 | 33.1 | 1,801 | 136 | 7.6] 1,937 ae. ae by 677 | 34.4 2,645 4541 17.2 3,099 708 | 22.7 | 3,802 588| 15.5 | 4,390 471 [10-7 4,861 | 2,069 | 42.6 6,930 | 1,420 | 20.5 8,350 | 1,775 | 21.38 10,125 | 2,100 | 20.7 12,225 | 2,500 } 20.4 14,725 | 2,925 | 19.9 | 17,650 | 3,350 | 19.0 | 21,000 | 3,800 | 18.1 24,800 | 29 
Re a 3,956 | 1,492 | 87.7 || (6,448 839 | 15.4 6,287 712 | 11.3 92.3 | 8,660] 1,008 | 11.8 9,568 | 1,868 | 14-2 | 10,981 819 | 7.5 11,750 | 1,749 | 14.9 |) 13,499 | 1,202 | 8.9 14,701 | 2,102 1.3 | 16,805 | 2,458 | 14.6 19,256 | 2,850 | 14.8 22,106 | 3,316 | 15.0 25,422 | 3,915 | 15.4 29,337 | 4,663 | 15.9 | 34,000 | 5,400 | 15.9 39,400 | 30 
SS ae 2,241 415 | 18.5 | (2,656 13} 0.5 2,669 101| 3.8 "3.1 | 2,683 55 | 2.0 2,738 | 468 | 17.1 | 3,206 349 | 10.9) 3.555 723 20.3 4,278 | 1,522 | 85.6 5,800 | 1,550 | 26.7. 7,350 | 1,900 | 25.8 9,250 | 2,294 | 24.8 11,544 | 2,724 | 93. ; 14,268 | 3,167 | 22.2 | 17,435 | 3,565 | 90. 4 | 21,000 | 4,100 | 19.5 25,100 | 31 a 
Mincham, «= (csi se 2,085 433 | 20.8 | ‘2,518 688 | 97.3 3,206 92| 9.9 36.8 4,518 471 | 10.4 4,984 I #94 | *1.9 | 4,890 769 | 15.7 | 5,659 496 ~ 6,155 917 | 14.9 7,072 | 1,054 | 14.9 | 8,126 | 1,219 | 15.0 9,345 | 1,411 | 15.1 10,756 | 1,635 | 15.2 12 891 | 1,896 | 15.3 14,287 | 2,213 | 15.5 | 16,500 | 2,500 | 15.2 19,000 | 82 
Sdugus, Teen es. 1,552 236 | 15.2 ie 236 | 18.2 2,024 “13 }*0.9 12.0 2,247 331 | 14.7 2,578 47; 1.8}! 2,625 230 | 8.8 | 2,855 818.| 98.7 3,673 965 | 26.3 4,638 | 1,087 | 23.4 | 6,795 | 1,800 | 29.7 7,025 | 1,553 | 22.1 8,578 | 1,822 | 21.2 10, 400 | 2,125 | 20.4 || 12,5295 | 2,475 | 19.8 | 6 000 | 2,850 | 19.0 17,850 | 38 
ae... 14,257 | 1,456 | 10.9 | 5,718 | 8,870 | 21.4 19,083 | 1,664 | 8.7 | 36.1 28,233 | 4,367 | 15.5 | 32,600 5,674 | 17.4 | 38,274 | 7,593 | 19.8 45,867 | 9,860 | 21.5 55,727 | 5,419 | 9.7 61,146 | 11,394 | 18.6 | 72540 | 18,260 | 18.3 85,800 | 15,600 | 18.2 || 101,400 | 17,120 | 16.9 118,520 | 18,370 | 15.5 | 136,890 | 20,310 | 14.8 || 157,200 | 22,500 | 14.3 || 179,700 | 34 
(i Se c =|) ono | ano | 40.7 380 | *67 (|#17.6 eae <a 475 | 291 | 61.8 66 | 4B) 55]. 08) 171 fad 687| 243 | 38.4 880 | 245 | 27.8 1,125} 180 | 11.6), 1,255 | 228 | 17.9 1,480 | 265 | 17.9 1745 | 305 17.5 2,050] 855} 17.8 2.405] 395 16.4) 2,800) 425 | 15.2 3,225 | 35 
wake ee 2,407 351 | 14.6 | 9.758 449 | 16.3 3,207 37 1.9 3.244 | 891 | 27.5 4,135 | 1914 | 99.4 5349 |  198°| 3.7 | 5,547 513 | 9-2 6,060 922 | 15.2 6,982 | 1,137 | 16.3 8,119 | 1,461) 18.0)  9,580/| 1,868 | 19.5 11,448 | 2,381 | 20.8 18,829 | 3,015 2. 8 16,844 | 3,756 | 22.3) 20,600 | 4,400 | 914 25,000 | 5,000 | 20.0 30,000 | 36 
| _ | | CE | | | | | | | | | | | eee ee | ee ae | ee ee ae eee Mise 
Total, 10-mile radius, | 269,754 | 58,658 | 21.7 838, ae 56,260 | 17.1 | 884,672 | 32.091 | 8.3 || 416,763 | 74,085 | 17.8 || 490,798 | 92,952 | 18.8 | 588,050 | 48,894 | 8.4 631,944 | 76,995 | 12-1) 708,239 | 186,575 | 19.3 | 844,814. | 139,487 | 16.5 | 984,801 | 163,732 | 16-6 1,148,033 | 180,754 | 15.7 || 1,398,787 | 197,836 | 14.9 || 1,526,623 os eas 87 ; 14. | 1,743,510 | 236,420 | 18-6 1,979,930 | 258,570 18.1 2,288) 500 | 288,875 | 12.7 2,521,875 | 37 
ut ; : ee ss ee ees { aa |! | eee sai 
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Population of London, with and without Suburbs.* 


1821, | 1831. 1891. 


184%. | 1851. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. 


Inner ring, or munici- 
pal London,t . - |1,878,947 |1,654,994 | 1,948,417 | 2,362,236 | 2,803,847 |3,253,785 |3,815,544 | 4,211,056 


Outerring, . . = = = “ 418,873 | 681,856 | 951,117| 1,422,276 
Total; or: “Greater |--- —a}>.... | ee ero on ape he ee a 
London”. . . 4 ad | ~ - {3,222,720 |3,885,641 | 4,766,661 | 5,683,332 


* These statistics of the population of London are taken from the “‘ Report of the Royal Commission on 
Metropolitan Water Supply, Appendices to Minutes of Evidence,” pages 181, 132, They were pre- 
sented to the Commission by Mr. A. R. Binnie, chief engineer to the London county council. 

+ The area of inner or registration London is given by the registrar-general as 121 square miles, and 
includes tidal water and foreshore. 


Population of Berlin, with and without Suburbs. 


1860. 1865. 1870. 1875. 1880. 1885. 1890. 


pn ee SS 
Berlin, . ¥ . . 493,400 657,690 760,000 966,858 | 1,122,330 | 1,291,359 | 1,548,279 
Berlin and suburbs, . 575,000 760,000 887,000 | 1,131,119 | 1,814,286 | 1,557,778 | 1,956,466 


1 


The population of Berlin and of Berlin and suburbs was taken from several sources, and is believed 
to be accurate, with the exception of the combined population of Berlin and suburbs for 1860, 1865 and 
1870. The available statistics of the population of the suburbs for these years were incomplete, and th 
figures are therefore only approximate. 
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AppENpDIx No. 2. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE CONSUMPTION OF WATER IN THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


By Dexter Brackett, C.E. 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1894. 


Freperic P. STEARNS, C.E., Chief Engineer, State Board of Health. 

Sir : — The following report is submitted as the result of my inves- 
tigations in regard to the present and future consumption of water 
per inhabitant in the Boston metropolitan district. 


eee ae see ree 


REPORT. 


The earlier works built for furnishing public water supplies in the United 
States were designed upon the assumption that a supply of 30 gallons per 
inhabitant would prove ample for all requirements. The experience of a 
few years proved that this estimate of the quantity required was much lower 
than the actual quantity demanded to meet the wants of the communities, 
and the constant tendency during the past forty years has been toward an 
increase in the quantity used. The following table, showing per capita the 
Consumption in various cities of the United States, very clearly illustrates 
this point. 

It will be noticed that in almost every city there has been an increase 1n 
the consumption per capita during the past twenty years, and in many 
Mastances this increase has been enormous. In Philadelphia the population 
has increased about 25 per cent. since 1880, while the quantity of water 
Used has increased about 300 per cent., and 150 gallons per capita are now 
Tequired for daily use. The increase in the consumption in Boston has not 
been in so large a proportion, owing to the efforts which have from time to 
time been made to control the waste, which forms a large proportion of 
the total consumption. 
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Taste No. 1.— Daily Average Consumption of Water in gallons per capita 


per day in various cities in the United States. 


Population. 


et Te 


wean, [opie AEA cme Ett, Mya A, | i”) ied | Dern 
1850, . .| 139,800 - vari 121,376 | 96,838 | 77,860 | 115,435 | 17,034} 21,019 
1860, .  .| 177,900 -| 109,260 | 565,529 | 266,661 | 160,773 | 161,044 | 43,417 | 45,619 
1870, . «| 225,100 | 87,071 | 298,977 | 674,022 | 396,099 | 310,864 | 216,239 | 92,829) 79,577 
1880, .  .| 306,000 | 107,700 | 503,185 | 847,170 | 566,663 | 350,518 | 255,139 | 160,146 | 116,340 
1890, . «| 410,130 | 117,500 | 1,099,850 | 1,046,964 | 806,343 "451,770 | 296,908 | 261,358 205,876 

Gallons per Capita. 

BO 42 - - - - - 20 - - 
MG to: 0% 64 - - - - - 25 - 44 
Cs 97 - 43 36 - - 30 14 52 
1896025 +f 66 27 42 50 29 - 29 22 55 
pt Oe 66 44 73 55 47 - 48 31 64 
We 6. 60 56 72 55 47 - 58 36 76 
oS eee 63 70 74 54 58 45 54 40 88 
ares 72 17 88 56 59 51 50 43 98 
ee oP cs 72 73 96 58 54 55 55 45 oT 
eae 69 86 100 69 59 61 60 44 120 
oe 1 80 103 = 57 62 68 49 111 
i Le eae 72 75 - 58 59 66 64 56 11 
yt eae eee 80 76 123 64 58 67 66 51 110 
mrp 7o°; 87 88 - 66 60 72 68 63 125 
feaG, 94 2200), 87 87 112 68 54 72 76 65 130 
seen a 94 80 - 71 56 76 87 17 145 
Male 95 73 110 76 58 76 69 68 132 
ape 97 74 - 76 58 75 66 76 146 
as ao 73 65 114 74 61 63 74 83 159 
One ee 73 68 116 72 64 67 64 93 176 
| eas 74 72 118 80 65 73 74 91 176 
__ 4 eee 80 72 120| , 89 65 73 88 96 197 
Wy ye 87 75 119 100 67 14 99 95 204 
RE 81 69 123 110 67 73 99|, 99 172 
Ee 83 71 127 182 68 78 115 106 155 
-. eee 90 75 135 140 70 88 138 111 144 
aS 96 79 134 143 79 89 123 118 140 
eee 107 86 147 150 86 “96 124 130 148 
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Taste I.— Daily Average Consumption of Water in gallons per capita per 
day in various cities in the United States — Concluded. 
Population. 


Cam- 
bridge. 


Fall 


Mil- le - 
Louis. Provi River. , Lynn. | Redford. 


waukee. | ville. dence. Lowell. 


11,524 | 15,215} 14,257 | 16,443] 20,264 
26,060 | 19,088 | 22,300} 22,252 
89,634 | 28,233} 21,820} 24,117 
52,669 | 38,274 | 26,845} 27,563 
70,028 | 55,727 | 40,733 | 30,801 


CT ae 20,061 | 43,194 41,518 33,383 
Lo | eae 45,246 | 68,033 50,666 86,827 | 14,026 
Baas Tegner = 71,440 | 100,753 68,904 40,928 | 26,766 
1880, + .| 115,587) 128,758 | 104,857 | 59,475 | 48,961 
1890, . .| 204,468 | 161,199 132,146 | 77,696 | 74,398 


Gallons per Capita. Gane t Aree oS 

1850, . . L ch : A a ai _ - 
mm 1855, -. 2 n e Z S 2 a | us - 
m 1960, ; ig S Z a . Fi J | 4 - 
1865, . i 18 y a i é e - - 
1870, . 7 23 bs s a 44 é - 31 
a i ae 2 2 is “ a & 38 
1872, . a 93 S x J 38 A. m5 45 
1873, - 22 s a - 48 41 - 25 
ism, ms 24 Z my 12 50 | 42 - 51 
1875} ~<3 29 | 24 s a4 18 | 57. 40 | wat - 
1876, 45 | 27 . 29 25 51 32 - | 59 
1877, 6 = _a9 24 20 26 53 32 4 a 
i878, .~~< 85 | 30 26 32 | 25 45 382 3 ¥d 
1879, . 96 | 33 30 35 27 47 a4 v6 
1880, . 106} 42 34 38 28 46 32 = . 
a 109; 86 35 40 30 46 32 86 re 
1882, . To eae 33 43 36 45 37 82 1g 
1883, 108 | 52 37 46 31 47 36 78 " 
1884, , 101, 56 34 48 26 46 39 TB] on 
_. ee 105 | 62 31 56 26 51 42 85 | a 
ae. 110} 6s 37 59 27 56 44 86 | - 
his ee 117 | 64 37 62 25 60 48 85 wt 
1888, . 105 62 40 69 28 63 45 88 7 
188, . , Ne | 67 41 62 QT 62 43 89 be: 
1890, . + 114 | 71 46 69 28 65 45 98 69 
18991, . . 112 | 78 48 74 30 | 67 49 92 87 
1802, . 101 81 57 73 or | 71 53 88 = 
ames 108 75 6s 79 aj 80 54 Oh aha 
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Table No. 2 shows the daily average consumption in gallons and the 
consumption per capita in each of the cities and towns of the metropolitan 
district since 1880, together with the total consumption and population sup- 
plied in each year. 

From this table it appears that the works of the city of Boston now fur- 
nish between 70 and 75 per cent of the total quantity used in the entire 
metropolitan district. From 1880 to 1883, inclusive, the daily average con- 
sumption of the entire district was from 74 to 77 gallons per capita, but in 
1884 the quantity dropped to 62 gallons, from which point there has been 
a gradual rise, and in 1893 83 gallons were used. The abrupt fall in the 
consumption in the year 1883 was the result of the introduction of the 
Deacon waste detection system in Boston. 

The figures given for the city of Fall River (Table 1) show a most strik- 
ing contrast to those of all of the other cities. Here is a city of 75,000 
inhabitants, where the daily consumption is only 27 gallons per capita, and 
where there has been no increase in the amount during the past fifteen 
years; in fact, taking into consideration the number of consumers rather 
than the total population, the present consumption per capita is 30 gallons, 
as compared with 41 gallons.in 1877. 

The question naturally arises, If 27 gallons per capita are found to be all 
that are required to meet all demands in a manufacturing city of 75,000 
inhabitants, why is double that amount needed in the suburban cities and 
towns near Boston, and three times that quantity for the éntire metropolitan 
district? In order to intelligently answer this question, and also to deter- 
mine what may be considered as proper quantities to be used for domestic, 
manufacturing and public purposes in designing works to meet the require- 
ments of future years, a careful study has been made of the conditions 
which obtain and of the quantities which are actually used for various pur- 
poses in different cities and towns. 

In the first place, it may be stated that the low consumption in Fall River 
is due in a great measure to the fact that the use of meters on a large per- 
centage of the services has been the practice of the department ever since 
* the building of the works; and a further cause is that the use for manu- 
facturing purposes is small, most of the manufacturers taking their supply 
from the river and not from the city works. The total consumption for 
mechanical purposes during the year 1892, as measured by meters, was 
about 2 gallons per head per day. 

The water used in any city or town may be sub-divided under four heads : — 

1. Quantity used for domestic purposes. 

2. Quantity used for trade and manufacturing purposes. 
3. Quantity used for public purposes. 

4. Quantity wasted. 


1 
. 
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1. Quantity Used for Domestic Purposes. 


Under the first head should be included not only the household uses of 


the inhabitants, but also the quantity required for provision stores, fish 
markets, laundries, stables, —1n fact, all the requirements of a residential 
community, with the exception of the public uses of fountains, street water- 


ing, fires, ete 
Table No. 3 embodies the results of data collected, showing the actual 


Consumption per capita for domestic use of different classes of people in a 
7 eye i, 
lumber of cities, as determined by yearly meter records : — 


TasLE No. 3. 


Consumption per Capita for Domestic use tn Boston, Brookline, Newton, 
Fall River, Worcester and London, Eng., as determined by Meter 


Measurement. 
ee 
Consumption, 


Number/ N 
Crry or Town. of beri irs Gallons per — REMARKS. 
ee Houses. |Families,| Persons. Family. | Capita. 
neh “ites seh pare a emai 
B | 
SOB res sy ree 81 402 1,461 221 59 | Highest-cost apartment houses in 
Boston | the city. 
nee Pe 46 628 | 2,524 185 46 | First-class apartment houses. 
Boston | 
Dial heal tan 223 2,204 8,482 | 128 32 | Moderate-class apartment houses. 
B 
ne ea . 39 413 1,844 | 80 16.6 || Poorest-class apartment houses. 
Bo | 
Pero Sica | 339 8,647 | 14,261 | 139| 35.6 || Average of all apartment houses 
Boston : supplied by meter. 
% $5 eta 40 = 1,699 - 46.1 || Boarding-houses. 
eee SMTA - gag | 4,140 || 221.5 44.3 || Average of all dwellings supplied by 
N meter. 
pas ental ie 490 490 2,450 || 182.5 26.5 || All houses supplied with modern 
N lumbing. 
erenOD, : : = 619 8,005 - 6.6 These a He have but one faucet 
N each. 
Sigh - 278 1,390 84.5 6.9 || These families have but one faucet 
Fall Rj each. h 
De rse t+ 28 34 170 || 127.5] 25.5 || The most expensive houses in the 
F; ; city. 
eomnety es 64 148 740 || 42.0/ 8.4 ‘Average class of houses, generally 
‘Woree, having bath and water-closet. 
EEA on, - | 20,514} 90,942 - | 16.8 || Whole domestic consumption 
Ww 
ees ss - 81 327 || 80.2 | 19.9 || Woodland Street, best class of 
Ww. houses. 
cer se - 37 187 || 118.1] 23.4 || Cedar Street, best class of houses, 
Ww 
Crcester, . , - 93 447 95.0 | 19.8 || Elm Street, houses of moderate cost. 
Ww. 
reine ae - 245 | 1,104 || 55.1| 12.2 || Southbridge Street, cheaper houses. 
WwW 
* [ne - 229} 809 || 55.0) 15.6 || Austin Street, cheaper houses. 
L : 
Sndon (Eng.), . | 1,169 - | 8,183 ||  - | 25.5 || Houses renting from $250 to $600; 
each having bath and two water-. 
| closets. 
- 18.6 || Middle class, average rental $200. 


London (Eng.), . | 727 | - 5,089 
a 


h All of the examples cited in Boston are of apartment and boarding- 
uses, and do not include any private stables or conservatories ; and the 
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proportion of hand hose per capita is small. The average number of per- 
sons per house is about 40. The consumption per capita varies from 59 
gallons in the most expensive houses, provided with all the modern con- 
veniences of water supply, to 16.6 gallons in the cheapest class of apart- 
ment houses. The average amount used per capita by the 15,960 persons 
was 36.7 gallons. 

In the town of Brookline the average consumption per capita was 44.3 
gallons, including the amount used for private stables, conservatories, lawns, 
ete. It is probable that the domestic use of water, not including waste, is 
larger in Brookline than in any of the suburban towns about Boston. 

In Newton 490 families show a consumption of 26.5 gallons per capita 
in 1892, assuming 5 persons per family. These are all in modern houses, 
costing from $5,000 to $15,000, containing all modern plumbing conyen- 
iences, but with few stables, and the houses are on smaller estates than 
many of those in Brookline. The total quantity used in Newton through 
3,566 meters during the year 1892 was 175,000 gallons; and, taking an 
estimated population of 18,000 (which is thought to be very nearly correct), 
we find the daily average per head to have been 26.5 gallons, including the 
quantity used for stores and stables. 

In Worcester and Fall River the quantity used is very much smaller. 
The daily average consumption of 90,942 people in Worcester, as. deter- 
mined by meter measurements during 1892, was but 16.8 gallons, and 
70,000 people in Fall River during the same year used daily but 11.2 gal- 
lons per capita. Thirty-four families living in some of the most expensive 
houses of Fall River, some of these having private stables, used but 127 
gallons per family, or 25.5 gallons per capita; while 148 families residing 
in houses of moderate cost, generally provided with water-closet and bath, 
used but 42 gallons each, or 8.4 gallons per person. 

The figures given for London were taken from the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Water Supply of the Metropolis. The consumption 
per capita in English cities is generally much smaller than in the United 
States, but these figures indicate that the actual quantities used in buildings 
having water fixtures of similar character are the same there as in our cities. 

In the above examples the quantities given are the records of actual use, 
as determined by meters on every service ; and the amount used for man- 
ufacturing purposes, together with the quantity used and wasted from the 
street mains and services, is not included. The quantities vary from 11.2 
gallons in Fall River to 44.3 gallons in Brookline. As most if not all of 

_the meters after a few years’ use fail to register the total quantity used, an 
addition of probably 10 per cent. should be made to these quantities, mak- 
ing them 12.3 and 48.7 gallons respectively 

Although the number of water fixtures used in dwellings is increasing 
from year to year, I am of the opinion that, taking into consideration the 
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class of population occupying the metropolitan district, the quantity required 
for domestic use should not, at the present time, exceed 30 gallons per 


capita where the premises are generally metered. 


2. Quantity used for Mechanical, Trade and Manufacturing Purposes. 


The principal users of water for mechanical purposes are railroads, gas, 
electric light and power companies, sugar refineries, breweries, cordage and 
rubber works, shipping, slaughtering establishments and elevators. 

The use of water for mechanical purposes shows a great variation in dif- 
ferent communities. In residential districts like Brookline and Newton but 
little water is required in addition to the domestic use ; but in Boston, Cam- 
bridge and Somerville there is a large and growing demand for water for 
mechanical purposes. As all of the large users of water for trade and 
mechanical purposes take their supplies through meters, we can determine 
the quantities used for different purposes. Table 4 shows the daily quan- 
tities of metered water used for trade and mechanical purposes from the 
Cochituate and Mystic works and in Cambridge, during the year 1892 : — 


TaBLE No. 4. 


Metered Water used for Trade and Mechanical Purposes in Boston, 
Chelsea, Somerville, Everett and Cambridge, in 1892. 


ee 


DAILY AVERAGE AMOUNT IN GALLONS. 


NAME OF BUSINESS. 
coatunemt | cara, | 
ec ap ee 
Sugar refineries, . ee 729,000 200,200 929,200 
Bakeries, . ; ’ ; ; 13,030 2 13,030 
Breweries and bottling, .  , 420,940 2 420,940 
Chemical works,, . |. 87,270 |’ es 87,270 
Mevallesies,.  . 10,780 se 10,780 
Electrical companies,. . , 320,500 101,600 422,100 
Elevators and motors,, .  , 1,337,700 = 1,837,700 
rr Pree 1,177,500 296,500 1,414,000 
Gascompanies, . . ., « 355,530 - 355,530 
ie WORE, S56 wir Qo st gaeon 83,730 is 83,730 
emittidties, so" 940 egedghl® : 91,660 bi 91,660 
Marble and stone works, .. 52,950 - 52,950 
Memetota,, 20% Sto angle ig 12,050 - 12,050 
Millsandengines, . . . 62,680 - 62,680 


St i MmbmAcAa MIRRORED STEEL he Ls haley DES ae bates labs tse OME A EE 
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TasBLe No. 4— Concluded. 


Metered Water used for Trade and Mechanical Purposes in Boston, 
Chelsea, Somerville, Everett and Cambridge, in 1892 — Concluded. 


DAILY AVERAGE AMOUNT IN GALLONS. 
NAME OF BUSINESS. Coot tea ‘ ere ao 

Offices, stores and shops, . , 2,458,700 - 2,458,700 
Pr woiiiy Geli: aoe ie 17,250 2 17,250 
Restaurants, : ‘ : | 164,800 - 164,800 
Shipping, . : ‘ , po] 351,700 - 351,700 
Slaughter houses, : . ; 374,500 138,300 512,800 
Stables, - ; ; ' L 309,600 - 309,600 
Street railways, . ‘ : : 422,900 - 422,900 
Steam railways,. . . . 1,604,600 178,800 1,783,400 
Saloons, : 2 : - : 120,500 - 120,500 
Tanneries, . : , , ‘ 16,800 - 16,800 
PU DART Ried siege ord NERY 2s 39,800 - 39,800 
Fish stores, . , 4 : t 18,200 - 18,200 
Greenhouses, ; ? é ‘ 9,550 - 9,550 
Hotels (transient), . 5 : 596,200 ~ 596,200 
Theatres, . 2 ; z ; 36,100 = 36,100 
Miscellaneous, . : ; : - 255,000 255,000 

Totals, . ; é ; * 11,236,520 | 1,170,400 12,406,920 


In addition to the water metered for manufacturing and trade, there is 
quite a large quantity paid for by schedule-rates. This amount cannot be 
accurately determined, but it has been estimated in the following manner: 
the actual amount received in Boston for the unmetered water during the 
year 1892 was $0.0813 per thousand gallons, and this price has been 
applied to the amounts received for different purposes, to estimate the pro- 
portionate quantity used. This method I think gives fairly accurate results. 
Applying it to the receipts for 1880 and 1892, we find that in 1880 16.08 
gallons of unmetered water were used for manufacturing and trade pur- 
poses, to which must be added 9.27 gallons which were metered, giving a 
total of 25.35 gallons used for these purposes. In 1892 the total for the 
same purposes was 30.27 gallons, of which 7.67 gallons were not metered. 
Table No. 5 shows in detail the number of gallons per inhabitant, both 
metered and unmetered, which were required for different purposes in 1880 
and 1892: — 
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TaBLE No. 5. 


Table showing Consumption in Gallons per Capita for Various Purposes 


from the Cochituate Works, in 1880 and 1 892. : 
———  ———————————eeEeEeEeee 
| 1880. 1892. 
_atetered_ started Total. | Metered. idk Total. 
Manufactures and Trade. 
Office bui:dings and stores, . 0.844 | 10.200 | 11.044 || 5.63 | 5-54 | J1.17 
Steamrailroads, . . . , 1.139 C 1.139 2 26 - 2.26 
Sugarrefineries, . . , , 0.811 - 0.811 1.70 2 1.70 
ie oon machine shops, mills and | 0.966 2.120 3.086 2.15 - 2.15 
Tron works and foundries, . , 0.578 - 0.573 0.24 - 0.24 
Marble and stone works, . 0.148 = +4 06148 0.12 - 0.12 
| Gascompanies, . . ., , 0.324 - 0.324 0.75 | - 0.75: 
Electric light companies, . , 2 = - 0.69 | - 0.69 
Breweries, ap Sy a 0.556 - 0.556 0.89 - 0.89 
Viland chemical works, ., , 0.214 s 0.214 0.19 - 0.19 
Lattidrie, 2... SC, = 0.150 | 0.150 || 0.15 | 0.85. | 0-50 
ORs 0,129 | 0.650 | 0.779 || 0.37 0.29 0.8 
ee ge ete 0.443 - 0.443 || 0.60 . 0.60 
Steamers and shipping,. . , 0.325 1.000 1.825 0.82 0 08 eve 
Elevators and motors, . ; 4 1.083 ee a 088 2.95 - 2.95 
Street railways, . . . : " “ 0.90 - eae 
a. eee 1.500 | 1.500 || 0.27 | 0-89 | 1-16 
Bettye SO Soe ge Bee Pen Gk | ae 1.62 
Theatres andhalls,, . ., , , - - - 0.10 — ye 
Markets and cellars, . , , = 0.150 0.150 - “) é 
jc a a - 0.160 0.160 - 0.08 0 
Miscellaneous,. . . ee 0.314 - 0.314 0.27 0.28 0.55 
0.8 | | 0-81 Pipers in pereers.” 
oo ap EE Bale Tiger 9.268 | 16.080 | 25.348 22.60 7.67 30.27 
Domestic Uses. 
Apartment hotels,. . . , .| 0.047 | 6.850. | 5.807 || 1.72 | 12:84 | 14-06 
Dwelling-houses, . . , . . - 50.000 | 50.000 - 43.90 (3-90 
ee UR . 1.500 | 1.500 z 1.38 1.38 
PARR Sas vere, mache ee 1.250 | 1.250 - ante Gee 
Sry seta nag 0.040 | 0.040 || 0.18 | 9.07 | 0-25 
Gg ee ee ~ 0.250 0.250 a 0.18 0.18 
Miscellaneous, ee Cee - s eZ 0.22 0.22 
ee | es | | | NS Pea aye 
Totals, . . . =... | 0.047 | 58.800 | 58.937 1.90 | 60.34 | 62.24 
Public Uses. 
es eae 0 200 | 0.200 || 0.80 | 0-21 | 9-51 
Schools, ceittae eit DS fyede sees ) O00 te Bae 0.30 0.12 0.42 
ea State and Government buildings, - 0.400 0.400 0.83 0.52 1% 
als, fountains, etc., « * ¥ ‘ BS os a is 0.14 0.14 
- 0.500 | 0.500 - cn) eae 


Miscellaneous, wi AS eae AS 


THT Tiger Sena || +. Seen 2.42 


2.005 1.43 


Obata. Ot ibe TOSI Le aoe 1.500" 
Be Oe cll her latteteae theses Senet eee ee 
Rae eh Leelee tae ie ee 
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That the ase of water for mechanical and trade purposes is increasing at 
a more rapid rate than the population is evident from the fact that 30.27 
gallons were used in 1892, while 25.35 gallons sufficed in 1880. In order 
to illustrate this fact more forcibly, I have selected from Table No. 5 the 
quantities used for the more important manufacturing and mechanical uses 
in 1880 and 1892, and have grouped them in the following table. All of 
the water used by these classes of takers is metered : — 


Gallons per Capita. 
1880. 1892. 


Steam railroads, . Z : F ; 1.14 2.26 
coos sag scopy tee: SCOR anal minea tami ee 2 ce” ener nao 81 1.70 
Gas works, . ; : ; : ; ‘ : ‘ . . 32 ay 89 
Seer nee Aad power, 2°°.% = om IP et ny - -69 
Breweries, . ; é : ‘ P -56 .89 
Elevators, . ; ‘ gem ° . . ° ‘ ‘ 1.03 2.95 

Totals, - . ; : F 5 3 - - A 3.86 9.24 


The daily quantity used in 1880 for the above purposes was 1,242,900 
gallons, and in 1892 3,973,200 gallons, — a difference of 2,731,000 gallons, 
or more than 20 per cent. of the total increase in the consumption of the 
works. 

The present requirements for trade and mechanical purposes in Boston, 
Somerville, Chelsea, Cambridge and Everett is about 25 gallons per capita. 
In considering the whole metropolitan district this amount per head should 
be slightly reduced; but in view of the fact that there is a constantly 
increasing demand for water for these purposes, and also considering that 
an allowance of about ten per cent. should be made to cover shortage in 
meter measurement, I think that at least 35 gallons per capita should be 
allowed in providing for future years. 


3. Amount requred for Public Purposes, including Public Buildings, 
Institutions, Hospitals, Schools, Street Sprinkling, Flushing Sewers, 
Ornamental and Drinking Fountains and Fires. 


The metered consumption of the Cochituate and Mystic works for the 
year 1892, for public buildings, schools and hospitals, was 1.5 gallons, 
and the unmetered quantity I estimate at 0.8 gallons, making 2.3 gal- 
lons per capita used for these purposes. A careful study of the quantity 
required for different public uses, based upon such information as I 
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have been able to obtain, gives the following requirements for the different 


purposes. 


Gallons. 

Public buildings, schools and hospitals,. . + + + + + % e 
Street sprinkling, . ; ‘ : F , ‘ : ‘ ; . s 
Flushing sewers, public urinals, . : f : : ‘ é . oe 
Ornamental and drinking fountaing;: 2.523%: 4 0o8 Se a ees rs 
Fires, f ; : : . : . ‘ ’ ‘ : . . gates 
3.75 


Total for public purposes, 


Probably 4 gallons per capita should cover all the requirements for public 
purposes. 
4. Amount Wasted. ‘ei 
Consideration of the preceding statements of the amounts actually require 


; i i ith the 
for domestic, trade, manufacturing and public uses, in connection bien 
quantities given in tables Nos. 1 and 2, shows that a very large pe 


iti is wasted ; 
of the total consumption in most of the large cities and towns 1S W 


and in the quantity wasted I do not include water which is lavishly pti 
but only that which is either negligently or wilfully tlm achat 
the pipes or otherwise without performing any useful service. 

Ge Deacon waste water recital which have been used for the peers at, 
ment and detection of waste in Boston since 1880, furnish conclusive sie 
dence of the existence of an enormous amount of waste. This 0) 
records upon a diagram the rate of flow through the meter at all baie 
the day or night, and also furnishes a record of the water drawn ”ahoul 
mains during the hours of the night when the legitimate use of water § 
be very small. Tess 

In 188 a very thorough trial of these meters was made in the eo 
town district. In a residential section containing 21,760 persons t ies ee 
consumption per capita was found to be 58.5 gallons, and sige, ‘the 
hours of one and four a.m., when the legitimate use Be Bois be ge ie 
tate of 37.5 gallons per head per day. A careful examination of t le ine 
mains and house fixtures was made, and after two or three inspections 1 
meters showed a reduction in the daily average consump a ps 2 a 
fons, and in the night rate of 21.7 gallons. The total sally a lati i 
after the inspection was 37.7 gallons, or the same as the night ot in the 
the waste had been stopped. It is noticeable that the reduction 
day and night ra ractically the same. 

The use eres Hie was in 1885 extended so as to satan’ WI oe 
part of the residential portion of the city, and at the present ya oe 
use. By their use, aided by a house-to-house inspection, the oa oe maa 
Consumption per capita was reduced from 91.8 gallons in 18 © 
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lons in 1884, —a saving of 20.8 gallons per capita. The use of the meters 
has been continued, but the reduction in the waste which was accomplished 
in the first experiments in Charlestown and East Boston has not been 
obtained throughout the city. 

Table No. 6 shows the population included in the Deacon meter districts, 
the consumption per capita and the night rate for a number of years : — 


Taste No. 6. — Cochituate Works. 


BEFORE INSPECTION. AFTER INSPECTION. 
Popu- Nigh 
lation in | Daily Con- ight || Daily Con-| Night . 
YEAR. Meter | sumption Rate per sumption Rate per 
Districts. per O Capita, per Capita, 
Capita. saree! dees Capita. uneoe rae | 
mM. || M. 
Gallons. Gallons. || Gallons. .| Gallons. 
| SPR Ser caee tae ere ae - ee eee ee 
| 
1889, . é . e e ° ° . 337,000 55.3 32.5 48.4 27.1 
1890, . A . - . ° ° Fy 356,600 52.1 29.6 | 47.7 27.0 
POM as og: oa ea! he Ser. ees, SE OO 52.1 Sieh es 53.7 33.2 
| 
RS oe Pb ee as bo BOT OOD 52.8 32:9 || 53.2 35.0 
MARRS POO age ae 8 as 54.5 36.7. || 64.8 37.9 
4 | 
Mystic Works. 
Meas ek ee “ : = 37.8 22.0 
1889, . ‘ . . : ° . $ 47,700 47.7 28.7 40.1 23.5 
1890, . 4 . ‘ . P F a 51,000 43.5 25.2 36.1 21.3 
1891, . . e . . . . -| 46,200 45.1 27.8 45.2 29.6 
1892, ° 42,600 39.7 23.8 43.0 27.3 
1893, . 5 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; 39,850 44.1 28.2 44.1 28.2° 


That there is still a consumption at the rate of from 30 to 35 gallons per 
capita during the hours of the night when little water should be used proves 
that a large amount of preventable waste still exists. In the Charlestown _ 
experiments the night rate was reduced to 15.3 gallons per capita, and in 
East Boston, during the years 1882 and 1883, even better results were 
obtained. In the latter district the night rate was reduced to about 12 
gallons in a district containing 25,000 inhabitants. This system of waste 
prevention is in use to a large extent in England, where greater attention 
has been paid to the question of waste prevention than in the United 
States. 

The records of the Deacon meters do not include the waste due to allow- 
ing the water to run for the purpose of preventing the freezing of services, 
as the meters are not operated during the winter. | 


ee ee ee ee 


— pee Ses 
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The average daily consumption of the Cochituate and Mystic works for 
the months of November, 1892, and May, 1893, was 51,924,600 gallons, 
while for the intervening winter months it was 60,149,600 gallons. The 


_ difference of 8,225,000 gallons per day, equivalent to 3,380,000 gallons 


per day or 6 gallons per capita for the entire year, may properly be 
charged to the cold weather waste. That this cause of waste is not con- 
fined to places where the buildings and plumbing are old is shown by the 
records of consumption in Brookline, where the houses are generally modern 
and heated throughout. In Brookline the consumption during the month 
of January, 1893, was 41 per cent. greater than during the previous month. 
of November, while the increase in Boston was 34 per cent. 

Measurements taken in Brookline from June to December, 1891, showed 
that the consumption from midnight to four A.M. was at the rate of 210,000 


4 gallons per day, or 44 per cent. of the total consumption; and after a 


careful inspection of every fixture the night consumption was still at the 
rate of 144,000 gallons, or 17.7 gallons per capita. In both Newton and 
Brookline a large percentage of the taps are metered. 

Measurements made on the Mystic works during the week ending Aug. 
20, 1893, gave the following rates of consumption for different portions of 
the twenty-four hours : — 


Rate per Head per Day. 


Time. Gallons. 

One A.M. tofouram, , ; P P ‘ j ; ‘ . . . 40.8 
WORT A LO ROFOD MMs oni ee nast. ure anlioh>: aiapetaln eee 
BONED AM ROMP M6 1 wus yiecny 9s Gea Das ih eC ae 
Bem AM. tOOHO PM ee ee 
One p.m.tofourP.M. . ; : : : ‘ : : ‘ . , 98.2 
Four p.m. to seven P.M.. ; : : ? . ; a cate, ages hee 
Beet Pa AG ten PMs eS Ek Se ee 
Ten P.M. to one A.M. . 529 
73.6 


Average, 


Tn this case the minimum rate was nearly sixty per cent. of the slang: 
and forty per cent. of the maximum. As it is probable that at least 3 


_ gallons of the night rate was wasted, and as we may consider this a aaa 
_ Tate of waste in the twenty-four hours, the difference between 73-6 and 30, 
-€qual to 43.6 gallons, represents quite closely the actual necessary con- 


Sumption with some allowance for unavoidable leakage, Deducting 16 


-allons per capita, which is the quantity used by meter measurement for 


trade and manufacturing purposes, there remains 28 gallons as the actual 
requirements for domestic purposes on the Mystic works. 

That there exists a waste of from 40 to 50 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion in most cities and towns where meters are not generally used is an 
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accepted fact by those who have studied the question; but it is, I think, 
the popular idea that this enormous waste can be and is almost entirely 
prevented by the use of water meters on the services. 

The advocates of the use of meters have pointed to the low consumption 
of those places where meters are used as a proof of this statement; but, 
while there is no doubt as to the beneficial effect of the use of meters in 
preventing waste, I do not think that they will accomplish all that is 
generally claimed. The results obtained in the cities and towns where the 
largest number of meters are in use show that while the consumption per 
capita is smaller than in unmetered places of the same general character, 
still, a very large proportion of the water which the pumping records show 
is pumped into the mains is not recorded by the service meters. 

A very striking proof of this statement is furnished by one of the towns 
in the metropolitan district. All the water used in the town is measured 
by a meter on the supply main, and every service pipe is provided with a 
meter. The works are but four years old, have 18 miles of cast-iron 
mains, 376 services supplying about 2,300 persons, and, with the exception 
of water used for flushing mains, street sprinkling, street construction, and 
for fires, all of the water used is measured by meters on the service pipes. 
The daily average amount registered by the meter on the supply main in 
1893 was 128,560 gallons, while the total recorded by the service meters 
was 65,180 gallons. Allowing 2,000 gallons per day for blowing off pipes 
and fires, there remains 61,380 gallons, or nearly 50 per cent. of the total 
consumption which is unaccounted for. 

During the months of May and June, 1894, a careful inspection was 
made of all the mains and services, resulting in the suppression of leaks, 
so that during July and August about 90 per cent. of the total quantity 
recorded by the meter on the supply main was accounted for by the service 
meters. 

In Newton and Fall River, Mass., and Woonsocket, R. I., similar 
results are shown. 

In the city of Newton all services, with the exception of houses having 
a single faucet, are metered; and yet making a liberal allowance for the 
amount used by the unmetered takers, the quantity of water delivered into 
the premises of the water takers during the year 1892 was but little more 
than one-half of the total quantity pumped. Of a daily average consump- 
tion of 1,288,000 gallons, 595,600 gallons were used for public purposes or 
wasted from the sireet mains or services, or passed through the meters 
without being recorded. 

In the city of Fall River, during 1892, 2,217,370 gallons per day, equiv- 
alent to 27.24 gallons per capita, were pumped into the mains; and 
1,274,500 gallons, or 15.66 gallons per capita, were sold; leaving 942,870 
gallons, or 11.58 gallons per inhabitant. A small portion of this was used 
in city buildings and for other public uses; but at least 10 gallons per 
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Capita, or 814,000 gallons per day, more than one-third of the total con- 


Sumption, cannot be accounted for. 

In Woonsocket, R I., all but a very few of the services are metered, 
and those few are all provided with self-closing faucets and have no hose 
Connections The quantities recorded by the meters and the amounts 
pumped during the year 1893 are as follows : — 


or —EEEEEE— 


amon | tll rca 
SS i eee reo ene ame 
December 1toMarchi, . . ., .| 46,662,321} 21,233,500} 45.5 
March 1toJunel, . . . ,  .| 45,768,500} 26,995,684, 58.9 
June 1 to September 1, ; E : . | 61,589,227 | 31,948,211] 51.8 
September 1 to December 1, : 2 _ | 50,193,139 | 26,802,669 | 53.4 
Totalforyear, . , , ,  . | 204,208,187 | 106,975,064 | 52.4 
Estimated quantity used for street watering, 
fountains, ete., . S ‘ : ; : x 25,000,000 - 
Quantity used by takers paying schedule 
rates, . ; ‘ g j : t é 10,000,000 e 
Total, arena lal oe toe | 208908087! | 141,075,008 1.0038 


es ch ia Va ea ee Se 0 re 
eS 


In the calculation of the quantity pumped, an allowance of 95 per pa 
has been made for the slip of the pumps. Notwithstanding the says 
more than 80 per cent. of the taps are metered, the records show that 
62,000,000 gallons per ainum, or more than 30 per cent, of the total 
{uantity pumped, is wasted from the mains and services. 

These great differences can only be attributed to errors in the quantities 
registered by the pumps and meters, or to waste and leakage from the 
Street mains and service pipes. 

It does not seem probable that the loss due to the slip of the pumps and 
the loss in registration of the meters is more than 20 per cent. of ibe 
quantity registered by the pumps, in which case there seems to be con- 
Clusive evidence that the leakage from the mains is an important factor, 
and that the use of meters will not prevent all waste of water. 


Proper Allowance per Capita. 

The determination of the quantity to be allowed for domestic use in the 
Metropolitan water supply district depends largely upon whether it be 
4ssumed that the use of meters is to be made general, and a more thorough 
tspection made for waste than has been the rule in past years, OF whether 
the theory that it is cheaper to supply water than to prevent waste is to be 
Carried out in the future as it has been in the past. The records of the 
Cities and towns where the most attention has been given to the prevention 
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of waste, indicates that at the present time the legitimate demand for 
domestic use is not more than 30 gallons per capita. 

In estimating the quantity to be provided for future years, consideration 
should be given to the great increase in the number of water fixtures. 
Table No. 7 gives the number of the different varieties of water fixtures in 
use on the Sudbury and Cochituate works in 1870, 1880, 1890 and 1892, 
together with the percentage of increase, as compared with the increase in 
population and consumption : —. 


TasLE No. 7. 


Number of Water Fixtures in Use and Fixtures per Capita, etc., on the 
Cochituate Works, from 1870 to 1892. 


an nag eee 
NAME OF FIXTURE. | aszo. | Ofth || asso. | it || 1s90. | it || 1s. 
crease. | crease. | crease | 

Sera ss Lasers Rp sere ete 
aie. tee er 6 5,893 | 56.6 9,228 | 61.7 | 14,922 | 12.0 || 16,706 
Sinks, . . ° ° e 53,010 59.4 84,498 39 7 118,066 | 6.0 125,151 
Bowls, . : > ‘ . 23,961 92.5 46,116 39.8 64,462 | 6.2 68,448 
Bath-tubs, . ‘ . . 8,892 93.8 17,236 85.2 31,914 17-5 37,495 
Water-closets, . . . 25,050 | 107.7 52,030 75.4 91,280 12.5 102,687 
Drinals, . « . : ’ 2,447 65.1 4,041 20.7 4,879 | —2-6 4,754 
Wash tubs, . ° . . 9,615 99°1 19,139 | 126.7 43,389 23.0 53,360 
Private hydrants « .« » 547 | —63.9 197 | —81-7 36 | —50.0 18 
Slop hoppers + «+ 3 . 723 32.2 956 56.2 1,493 | —4.1 1,432 
Foot baths, « 2 > . 73 90.4 139 | 101.4 280 | —71 260 
Hydraulic rams, . ory 13 |—100.0 - | “= ra ad “ 
Totals, . ‘ . . 130,234 79.3 233,574 | 58.7 370,721 10.7 410,311 
a ES 
Total population, » « « 250,500 $1.7 830,000 24.4 410,600 4.8 430,200 
Daily average consumption, . | 16,257,700 72.2 || 28,000,000 21.0 || 33,871,700 22.0 || 41,312,400 
Fixtures percapita, . . 0.520 36.2 0.708 27.5 0.908 5.6 0.954 

Consumption per capita, . 64.9 31.0 85.0 —2.9 82.5 16.4 | 96.0 

Consumption per fixture, . 124.8 —3.9 119.9 —23.8 91.4 10.5 ‘| 101.0 


SS OEE eee Ch Ow SS 


The proportion of fixtures per capita was nearly twice as large in 1890 
as in 1870. Although it is not to be expected that a person will double 
the use of water because he has twice as many opportunities of drawing 
it, yet increased use will surely follow from the increase in the number of 
fixtures. 

Another cause of increased consumption is increased pressure in the 

mains and services. The constant tendency towards increased height of 
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buildings creates a continued demand for increased pressure in the supply 
mains, and with a large pressure there is more lavish use of water and a 
greater waste by leakage. 

Taking into consideration all of the facts of past experience, I am of 
the opinion that 35 gallons per capita is a liberal allowance for domesti¢ 
use in the metropolitan district for the next thirty years. For trade and 
mechanical purposes there is, as before stated, at present a demand for 
nearly 30 gallons per capita, a large proportion of which is metered, and 
‘must, therefore, be considered as legitimate use. The quantity per capita 
has increased rapidly during the past few years, and it does not appear to 
me that it will be safe to estimate upon less than 35 gallons per head for 
these purposes. The present requirements of public use I have estimated 
as 4 gallons per capita, and for the future increase I have added 1 gallon, 
making 5 gallons. 

We have now considered the three uses of water, and find that for 
domestic use 35 gallons should be sufficient; that the demand for trade 
and manufacturing will before many years require at least 35 gallons more, 
and that 5 gallons are needed for public rurposes, or a total of 75 gallons. 
This quantity represents the amount estimated as required to supply the 
actual needs of a community similar in character to that within ten miles 
of Boston, with no allowance for waste; for, although it is probable that a 
portion of the water sold and paid for by meter measurement is thrown 
away, it seems to me that in considering the question we must consider 
water paid for by meter measurement as legitimately used. To this amount 
of 75 gallons must be added an allowance for waste. 

From my knowledge and experience in the operation of the Deacon 
waste detection system ins Boston, and judging from the facts as to the 
quantity of water pumped which cannot be accounted for in cities and towns 
using meters, I do not think it possible that the waste can be maintained 
below 15 gallons per capita; and, if the use of meters or some efficient 
system of waste prevention is not adopted, the amount wasted will be, as 
it now is in some of our large cities, from 30 to 60 gallons per inhabi- 
tant. The allowance of 15 gallons per inhabitant for leakage and waste is 
a minimum quantity, and could only be maintained by a thorough meter 
system and constant inspection. 

While Iam very firmly of the opinion that stringent measures should be 
adopted to prevent unnecessary use and waste of water, still, in view of 
the uncertainties of the accomplishment of the desired results, it seems to 
me that it will be unsafe to estimate upon less than 25 gallons as an allow- 
ance for waste. This added to 75 gallons gives 100 gallons per capita as 
the quantity which should be used in estimating the requirements of the 


next thirty years. 
Respectfully submitted, 


DEXTER BRACKETT. 
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APPENDIX No.8. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY OF THE SUDBURY RIVER 
WATER BY THE DRAINAGE OF THE SWAMPS UPON THE 
WATER-SHED. 


By Desmonp FirzGERALp. 


Boston, Aug. 20, 1894, 
Freperic P. STEARNS, Esq., Chief Engineer, State Board of Health. 


Dear Sir: — The following report is submitted in answer to your request 
for a statement as to the improvement that can be expected in the color of 
Sudbury River water by draining the swamps upon the water-shed, together 
with the estimated cost of the work. 

Studies made during the past four years upon the colors of the waters 
forming the Boston water supply have assumed important proportions, and 
have revealed some interesting and valuable facts. 

In the seventeenth annual report of the Boston Water Board for the year 
1892 it was shown that the color found in surface waters, such as brooks, 
rivers and upper levels of lakes, is not due to iron, but almost entirely to 
the presence of organic matter. Observations made upon the Boston water 
works have proved that the color is a measure of the vegetable matter. 
Any improvements, therefore, which tend to reduce the color after it has 
once been taken up, or to prevent it from getting into the water, may be 
estimated as of value in proportion to the reduction of color. 

Large sums were expended upon the Boston storage reservoirs in remov- 
ing the loam and other organic matter from the sites of the reservoirs. In 
consequence partly of this outlay it is found that instead of acquiring color 
during storage, the water, if sufficient time is allowed, actually loses color. 
During the summer it bleaches to a greater or less degree. We must, 
therefore, look elsewhere for the source of color. 

Careful investigation has shown that the swamps upon the water-sheds 
are principally responsible. These swamps have been surveyed in many 
instances, and the colors of the waters determined at various seasons of 
the year at many places, both where the waters of the inlets come into the 
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Swamps and where the brooks flow out of the swamps. The colors in the 
Storage and distributing reservoirs and at several points in the pipe system 
in the city have also been recorded at the same time, and in this way a mass 
of information has been obtained to furnish data for an intelligent study of 
the most effective way to reduce the color. 

Much perplexity has arisen from the inability to measure colors accu- 
Tately and easily and to represent them by a true scale. A detailed report 
Upon this subject will be found in a report to the Boston Water Board, pub- 
lished in the ‘* Annual Report of the Water Supply Department for the 
year 1893.” It is unnecessary to repeat here what has been so fuily set 
forth in that report. The colors given in the present report have all been 
teduced to the platinum-cobalt standard, which represents a true scale of 
Color, and one which can be at any time reproduced with accuracy. The 
Colors now observed upon the Boston water works are all taken by means 
of the colorimeter, described and illustrated in the report referred to, using 
the platinum standard. For this standard we are indebted to Mr. Allen 
Hazen, chemist of the State Board of Health ; and if its advantages could be 
ppreciated, no other standard would be used. In the nesslerized ammonia 
or other standards there are errors of intervals in the scale, to say nothing 
of other sources of error. 

Of course the colors here given cannot be compared with those based 
upon the Nessler scale without a correction, which can, however, be made 
by means of the following table : — 


Table for Converting Nessler Scale to Platinum. 


Mleaslery 5-10. 9620, 80 040) nB0 > 60.000. 480; 1490 900 
Platinum, . .18 .26 .33 .39 .46 .52 .68 638 -70 81 
Nessler, . 1.10 1.20 1.80 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 
Platinum, . .88 95 1.02 1.09 1.16 1.22 1.29 1.36 143 1.50 


The average color of Sudbury River water as delivered at Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir is 0.68 ; and of the Cochituate, delivered at the same point, 0-245 
‘nd the mixture of these two waters after passing through Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir is delivered into the mains with a color of 0.48. In the centre of 
the city at Park Square the color is 0.48, and at Mattapan it is 0.44. 

The quantity of water delivered to the city of Boston from the Cochituate 
Source is a definite daily amount. As the consumption increases, a greater 
Proportion of water has to be supplied from the highly colored Sudbury, 
Which raises the color of the mixture. While it is probably possible to 
lower the color of the Cochituate somewhat, it would not be worth while to 
Undertake the task, as this is practically a colorless water. With the Sud- 
bury » however, the case is different, and to this water we will now turn our 
Attention. 
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Considering the waters of Reservoirs II. and III., which are the lowest 
reservoirs upon the two branches of the Sudbury, in proportion to their 
water-sheds, we find that the water is almost exactly the same as that de- 
livered at Chestnut Hill Reservoir; so that, as we should expect, there is 
no material improvement in color arising from the passage underground 
through the brick aqueduct sixteen miles in length. The color of the Sud- 
bury at the point of diversion may therefore be placed at 0.70 in round 
numbers, with the present development; that is to say, this is the average 
color after passing through the storage reservoirs, with their various fluctu- 
ations of level. 

If Reservoirs II., III. and IV. did not exist, the color would probably be 
0.81, which has been determined by combining the colors of the influents 
in proportion to their drainage areas. The effect of these reservoirs in 
reducing the color may be placed at about 14 per cent. 

Reservoir IV. (see accompanying plan) covers an area of 167 acres and 
contains 1,400,000,000 gallons. Its water-shed has an area of 6.43 square 
miles. The depth of water is about 50 feet at the dam. The daily yield 
is estimated at 4,900,000 gallons. The water is received almost entirely 
at the upper end, ‘‘A.” 

The color of the water has here been observed weekly for nearly four 
years, and from these observations the average of the twelve monthly colors 
has been found to be 1.04; but, as the amount of water flowing varies very 
much in the different months, the monthly averages have been multiplied 
‘by factors corresponding to the flows, and the summation of these products 
divided by the factor corresponding to the total flow, which gives 0.94 as the. 
true average color of all the water entering at ‘‘A.” In order to determine 
the effect of the reservoir itself in reducing the color of the water, we have 
to make an allowance for the portion of the water-shed below ‘‘A,” which 
has been assumed as supplying water of a color of 0.40. When this figure 
is combined with 0.94, we have finally 0.88 as the probable color of all the 
water entering the reservoir, which is filled during the winter and spring 
months, and is emptied generally during the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October. During these months the water at the outlet now 
averages 0.56 for color. With 0.88 as the color of the water entering the 
reservoir, and 0.56 as the color at the outlet, we have 36 per cent. reduc- 
tion in color due to storage. 

In Reservoir VI., just completed, it is estimated that a reduction of color 
will take place in about the same ratio. As Reservoirs IV. and VI. are 
large compared with the others, and as the organic matter has all been 
removed from their bottoms and the drainage areas are small, their great 
value in removing color can be understood. 

It is expected that Reservoir V., now building, will reduce Stony Brook 
from 0.66 where it enters the reservoir to 0.40 at its outlet; and, combin- 
ing this color with the others in proportion to their water-sheds, the color 
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of the Sudbury when the new reservoir is completed will probably be about 
0.60, instead of 0.70. 

Having now considered the effect of the reservoirs in reducing the colors 
of the waters, it remains to discuss the seasonal changes in color of the 
brooks. As observations lave not been taken with the same frequency or 
regularity at all points on the brooks, it is necessary to inquire whether an 
approximate average can be found from a few scattered observations at 
any given point. Many observations, both upon Cold Spring Brook and 
elsewhere, have shown that there is a certain regularity of seasonal change 
in the colors of the brooks upon the Sudbury water-shed. Curves have 
been constructed, showing the ratios of the monthly colors to the annual 
mean. 

From an inspection of these curves we find that the water attains its highest 
color in the month of June, that it then rapidly loses color until September, 
that towards the end of October the color increases rapidly until December, 
when the curve forms a second maximum, although one lower in color than 
that of June. After December the color decreases to the middle of March, 
when the lowest point is reached, as low as in September, after which it 
increases steadily to the June maximum. 

In the spring of the year the swamps are dierflowed, and the color is 
low on account of dilution; but as the yields of the water-sheds diminish, 
the color increases until June, at which time the pools standing upon the 
swamps are discharging their last water into the brooks. After this time 
many of the smaller swamps, particularly at the head waters, yield no flow. 
The water standing in them may be highly colored, but the effect is not felt 
until later. The color in the brooks consequently falls until evaporation 
diminishes in the autumn, and the yield of the streams begins to increase. 

When heavy rains occur during the summer. the color of the streams 
increases temporarily, as has been found by plotting the daily flow of Cold 
Spring Brook at ‘¢A,” together with the rainfall and the color. The effect 
of such storms as those in August and September, 1892, is thus clearly 
shown. 

In the autumn, the freshly fallen leaves and decaying vegetable matter 
give a slightly different hue to the water, which is rather more greenish than 
in June, when the color comes from the older peat, which gives a reddish- 
brown color. 

So persistent is this seasonal variation in amount of color that it is dis- 
tinctly noticed even in the tap water in the city, although of course mod- 
ified by storage in the large reservoirs. The distinctive character of this 
cycle of changes may be contrasted with conditions prevailing in Lake 
Cochituate. There the two maxima occur in April and November. Dur- 
ing the winter, when the surface is frozen, the bleaching effects are dimin- 
ished, and the color of the water increases until April. During this month 
the ice disappears and the sun and air begin the work of bleaching, and the 
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color decreases. In November, when the period of stagnation at the bot- 
tom ceases, and the highly colored water at the bottom comes to the sur- 
face after the great turn-over, we have a second maximum, due partly to 
the iron in the water at the bottom. 

With the assistance of the curves already referred to, the observed col- 
ors have been transformed into averages of the twelve monthly colors, and 
further into the mean color of the total quantity of water flowing, in order 
to place them upon the same basis as the average 0.94 already found at 
IW Wt . 

Investigations have shown that when planning improvements for the 
drainage of the swamps, which are the chief sources of color in the water, 
every swamp must be studied by itself, and that the methods of treatment 
will differ in detail, although the general principles may remain the same. 
Two areas of swampy ground have been selected for illustration in this 
report. The first lies at the head waters of Reservoir IV. in Ashland and 
Hopkinton, and the second is the largest swamp upon the Sudbury River 
water-shed, and lies between Rocklawn Mills and Westborough, upon the 
main line of the Boston & Albany Railroad. 

In the first of these cases the method of treatment proposed is by ditches, 
while in the second these ditches rise to the magnitude of canals of consid- 
erable cost, furnished with structures of careful design. 


Heap Waters or Reservorr IV. 


The plan shows in detail the situation of the swamps upon the feeders of 
Reservoir IV. About a mile above its inlet are two small mill-ponds, and 
above these ponds is a succession of swamps on the different branches of 
the brook. 

The places where the colors have been observed are designated by the 
letters and numbers which are seen on the plan and in the first column of 
the subjoined table of colors. Column 2 gives the areas of the water-sheds 
above the points designated. The mean colors of the total quantities flow- 
ing at these points are given in column 3, and beside them in column 4 are 
the colors which it is estimated will be found after the contemplated improve- 
ments have been made. These are called ‘future colors.” The latter 
have been obtained by beginning at the upper portions of each feeder, and 
estimating the effect of each particular local improvement upon the brook 
at the successive points. . 

The peculiarities of each case have been studied by an examination of the 
ground. The depth of the peat, its present effect upon the color of the 
water and the character of the drainage proposed have entered as factors 
into the problem. The key to the solution lies in the fact that with the 
data at hand the present effect of any given piece of swamp can be detected. 
We have the average color of the various influent waters to compare with 
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Table of Average Colors of All the Water flowing at Various Points upon 
the Branches of Cold Spring Brook, feeding Reservoir IV. 


COLUMN 2. 
CoLtumn 1. — CoLuUMN 3. CoLUMN 4. 
ree Areas in — eas 1 
LOCATION ON PLAN, Million Present Colors. | Future Colors. 


Square Feet. 


US See > aR On 152.7 94 -70 
(a tag la RR i i 1.00 73 
2 ie oe es ; : ‘ 122.5 1.04 -75 
Bere ie ee ESL HE BAG AB 105.4 ao7 84 
ERS OF oe; eee ee a a 1.03 70 
> 5 Aietivl \ eee ae ee ee 83.3 4,87 73 
ar oA, —-» hint’. ne 1.44 = 
Hy. i geal eh, 9.4 55 40 
OT 5 Me gee? a 10.7 1.09 1.09 
ap Ge 2.8 85 «85 
gs 5 St le Ped 17.4 .57 48 
ay SeelO eS i LP eY -tivcy 2.5 1.00 50 
0 Set NET Seana 5.7 47 47 
us 3 . : ‘i cs a) 32 
BOD Bi SON eaitipo Bal 28.5 1.14 77 
9, . . ° e . . e = 57 57 
| TS A ae eas Shae 6.9 1.16 54 
ee ee ee : 52 30 
ED: . e . e . . — 52 52 
as she ogy ercrcathits > ; 1.9 44 44 
NE ge a ee : 11.4 1.39 72 
Beet htt UE OE CRs sy ; 14.6 “97 25 
18, jydmaripe deel oisgeet 85.5 1.40 74 
19, SSO eae : 10.4 27 27 
ee a ee en ree 10.3 62 48 
32, phe aE: ie 1.33 - 
33, reg te 26.0 48 46 


the effluent. The difference is evidently the effect of the swamp. If all 
the influent water is carried through or around the swamp in channels of 
sufficient capacity and at a proper grade to prevent contact with the swamp, 
it is evident that the effect of the swamp will be very much reduced, although 
it has not been found practicable to plan the channels in such a manner as 
wholly to eliminate the effect of the swamps. The ditches which are pro- 
posed are shown by heavy lines on the plan. When the swamp is long and 
narrow, as above No. 15 and No. 4, it has been decided to dig a single 
deep channel through the middle; where the swamp lies in a more rounded 
form, as between No. 14 and No. 10, intercepting channels have been 
planned around the swamp. One of these channels will generally be larger 
than the other, to take the influent water from the larger portion of the 
water-shed ; and the other channels will be more in the nature of surface 
ditches discharging into the former. 
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To render the method of procedure clearer, the following example has 
been selected from this group of swamps, and the calculations are given in 
full. It is desired to know what is the present effect of Cedar Meadows 
above No. 8, and what the future effect will be when drained. 


Present Conditions. 


Areas in Product, 

Millions of Colors. Expressive of 

Square Feet. Coloring Matter. 
0...8, °° ° . . . ° »' 28:5 x 1.14 *"= .° 82.49 
1 aes . ° ° F ° Oe a a ee 
21, : ° ° ° . ; », 2053 me OT a 6.39 
Upland, . ° 5 S : ‘ sy Des L xX 0.38 -= - 10.30 
Totals, ; A . ; ; eo OSG: x 0.68 2. 62205 
Cedar Meadows, : ‘ “ % . 7.0 x Si. ‘=. ose 
Grand totals, . ‘ : : bf BBs > 4 1:87., :me ea? 


In the above table the colors of the first three numbers are from observa- 
tions. The color 0.38 for the upland adjoining Cedar Meadows is deduced 
from other considerations. These four items make up the influents feeding 
the meadows. ‘The grand total product 114.12°is from observations at F, 
the outlet of the meadows, where the average color is 1.37 and. the area 
83,300,000 square feet. It is obvious that the difference between 114.12 
and 52.03 must represent the product value of the meadows, viz., 62.09, 
which, divided by their area, 7,000,000 square feet, gives 8.87 as the color 
now attributed to Cedar Meadows. 


Future Conditions. 


Areas in Product, 
Millions of Colors. Expressive of 

Square Feet. Coloring Matter. 
No. 8, . ‘ ° . . : oe fatoee < 0. 7dr 45, 21683 
19, ° , . . , . scape x UE Se 2.85 
21, : . : i ’ ° +, eae bed O.45 "2 x 4.98 
Upland, . “Byer : ; ; Pea es | x 0.55. = Roe 
Totals, . . > : : wy 1b Oni x 0.52 =m 40.06 
Cedar Meadows, . : : . i 7.0 x $00.25 31. OO 


—e se 


Grand totals, . : ; ‘ eo FPBS8 >< 0.73 61.06 
61.06 — 83.3 = 0.73, the new estimated color at the outlet F. 


I 


It will be noticed that in the foregoing calculations the future average 
colors of the influents entering Cedar Meadows will be 0.52, deduced from 
proposed local improvements upon these feeders ; and that the present color 
of this water, taken from the first table, is 0.68, and that the color attrib- 
uted to the Cedar Meadows area of 7,000,000 square feet is reduced 
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from 8.87 to 3.00. This latter is an assumption made upon consideration 
of the fact that the water will be carried rapidly in the new channels, and 
that the character of Cedar Meadows will be changed to hard land by the 
lowering of its water table. 

The depth of peat in Cedar Meadows is about 2.5 feet on the average, 
and by digging holes at a number of places it has been found that the colors 
of the water standing in the peat vary from 5.00 to 14.00. The peat is 
underlaid by white sand, in which the water is practically colorless, if reli- 
ance can be placed on the results of a test well. 

By the successive applications of the same method in a direction towards 
the mouth of the stream at ‘‘A,” we estimate that the future mean color at 
this point will be 0.70 instead of 0.94, the present mean. 

It now remains to ascertain the effect of Reservoir IV. itself upon these 
colors. It is estimated that the future color 0.70 will be reduced about 36 
per cent., which is the same proportion as the present reduction already 
discussed, and that the future color at the outlet when the water is drawn 
off will be 0.45. This, then, is the final reduction of color which it is esti- 
mated will result from carrying out the drainage of the swamps upon the 
head waters of Reservoir IV., as suggested. It remains to give a brief 
description of the work, with the estimate of cost. Fortunately, there is 
ample fall to carry out the improvements at moderate expense. 

Starting at the head waters and working down stream, we have at No. 11 
two small ditches of 10 square feet cross-section, with a combined length 
of 1,800 feet, 2 feet deep, slopes two to one, and 1 foot wide on the bottom. 
These will unite in a stream which will discharge into a channel to be cut 
along the easterly margin of the swamp below No. 13. For a length of 
1,000 feet this channel will be 4 feet deep, with a cross-section of 24 square 
feet. For the next 1,000 feet, coming down to No. 10, the water will flow 
very nearly in the present channel. Above No. 10 and below the railroad 
crossing (No. 13) there will be an intercepting ditch along the westerly 
margin of the swamp, 2,200 feet long and 3 feet deep. The culvert in the 
road at No. 10 is to be lowered 2.5 feet, to grade 275.50. Below No. 10 
the main channel will extend 1,700 feet in length, 3 feet wide at bottom 
and 3.5 feet deep. The intercepting ditches just below No. 10 will be 
3,000 feet in length, with 12 square feet cross-section. The improvement 
on the branch of the brook above No. 15, extending north-easterly to the 
fine springs on Chetola farm, consists in a main channel of 20 square feet 
cross-section, 3,000 feet in length. At H the culvert is lowered 1.5 feet, to 
grade 314.50, and the stream lowered a short distance below the culvert. 

This brings us to Cedar Meadows, through which there are to be two 
main channels, one on each side; that on the north side will be 2,200 feet 
long as far as No. 8, 4.5 deep and 2 feet wide at bottom. Tho remaining 
portion below No. 8 to F will be 3,100 feet long, 7 feet wide at bottom and 
4.5 feet deep. The southerly channel is to be 4,200 feet long, 5 feet wide 
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and 4 feet deep. The culvert at F is to be lowered 3 feet, to grade 260. 
A small intercepting ditch is proposed at the north-west end of Ced 
Meadows, about 1,600 feet long and 3 feet deep. 

From F to E the main channel will be 1,700 feet long, 10 feet wide 0? 
bottom, with an average depth of 4.5 feet. On the branch of the broo 
above No. 4 we shall have, above No. 5, a ditch of 10 square feet area, 60 
feet long. The culvert at No. 5 is to be lowered 2.5 feet, to grade 263.9+ 
Below No. 5 there will be a channel following nearly the present brooks 
1,600 feet long and with an additional cross-section of 8 square feet. Abov® 
the junction of the brook flowing from No. 6 there will be a ditch 700 feet 
long, of 10 square feet sectional area, and below this junction a channel 
1,100 feet long, of 12 square feet additional section. 

The channels have been designed to carry three-quarters of an inch of 
rainfall collected in twenty-four hours, with a velocity of about 2 feet per 
second. . 

In the main channels in Cedar Meadows this amount of water will give # 
depth of about 2 feet, leaving the surface still 2.5 feet below the present 
surface of the swamp. It is expected that the surface of the swamp will 
be lowered about 0.75 feet from shrinkage after the improvements are cal 
ried out. 

The cost of carrying out all this work should be about $12,000, which 
is about $44 per acre of swamp, or $8.57 per million gallons of storag® 
capacity in Reservoir IV., or about $2,000 per million gallons of available 
daily yield. 


CEDAR SWAMP. 


The second area adopted for illustration embraces Cedar Swamp, at th 
head waters of Sudbury River in Westborough. The outlet of the swamp 
is controlled by a dam at Rocklawn Mills, now owned by the city of Bos 
ton. The water-shed above this point is 20.2 square miles, of which i? 
round numbers 3 are included in the swamp. : 

The Boston & Albany Railroad divides this swamp lengthwise into tw? 
portions, the larger of which lies upon the southerly side of the railway and 
has a water-shed of 14.8 square miles. The portions of the swamp 02 
the northerly side, with a water-shed of 5.4 square miles, are broken int 
irregular masses by the topography of the country, making the studies for 
drainage schemes exceedingly complicated. There are three large brooks 
entering the swamp from the south and a number of smaller ones from the 
north. An accompanying plan shows this territory. A sufticient numbe! 
of soundings and borings have been put down to give an accurate idea of 
the materials to be encountered in building the canals. 

To the eastward of Cedar Swamp Pond the mud or peat is on an averag® 
about 4 feet in depth, but from the pond westerly the peaty deposits rapidly _ 
deepen over quite a large area, attaining a depth of 40 feet in some places: 
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_£te are also some deep pockets of mud in the detached portions of the 

=p north of the railway. The shallower portions of the swamp at the 
Wer end are underlaid by a fine white sand, and quicksand is found in 
Ckets upon portions of the territory. 

* °r the purpose of studying the colors of the waters, ten stations were 
ected, eight of these being at the inlets of the brooks into the swamp. 
°. 9 is just below Cedar Swamp Pond, and No. 10 at Rocklawn Mills. 

| ote following table shows the areas of the separate portions of the water- 

| ds above the points selected : — 


Table of Areas. 


No 1 ; Square Miles. 

‘1, Small brook, north side, ; 3 é , . ° e : -64 
Eeerenll brook, forth sides: acai pait Gee outte esha 40109 .56 
anal) brook; north sidey] fie qe Sel me Si Wie .52 
4, Small brook, north side, tretriuerh: MME wee eet ago ih Slits 06 
menay Brook, sonth side, +... «2.0 B).deavie cobuit os 37 
6, Jackstraw Brook, south side, : ae en ee ios nie 1.64 
7, Piccadilly Brook, south side, : ‘ ; ° ' ° > 1.78 
8, Whitehall Brook, south side, gia ete Rat a eA is es ge 
Upland below these points on the brooks, . . .»« « « £4.70 

9, Swamp, . pS; NS AAEM ESERIES Gear ot te tana Seo) Oe 
Mmeetnl, Rocklawn Milla... |. 0 6. t¢ cco hacbcrcvast eb Li Oe 


me estimate of the present colors due to Cedar Swamp is based upon the 
\ Servations recorded in the following table : — 


Table of Colors at Ten Points, Cedar Swamp. 


May 14,1899, .58| .99| .92| .86| .24| .70| .24] .81]| 1.29 | 1.16 
Whe 2,1899,| .66| .31| .29/1.16| .30| .35| .94| .88 | 1.85 | 1.65 


mee ry 12,1892,| 58 | .22| - | - 96 | 15 | °.92) 78] 81} .81 
"8: 4,1899,| .63| .82| .47| .61| .49| .09} .82] .62| .61] .88 
p22 1892, 5 eee Ge ee Fe -29| .11. .18| .66 | 1.75 | 1.82 


*e. 12,1892,| .45| .09| .20| .49| .21] .40| .20] .75 | 1.22] 1.29 
he 4.1894.) .56| .20| .80| .87| .88| .40] .83| .80]| 2.80 | 2.40 


—————— | | | — 


Sum,  ./3.87 | 1.56 | 1.63 | 3.49 | 2.12 | 2.20 | 1.78 | 5.27 [10.38 ( 9.51 


oe 
| | ee | |, | | 
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The first eight columns in the above table represent the colors in the 
brooks entering the swamp. No. 9 is in the swamp and No. 10 is at ™ 
outlet. 

The mean color of the effluent No. 10, as thus observed, 1.36, has peet 
reduced 13 per cent. to bring it to the average of the twelve monthly colot® 
found by comparison with the seasonal curves already referred to, whie® 
gives 1.18. This color has been reduced 10 per cent., to 1.06, the averae” 
color of the total quantity of water flowing at No. 10. 5 

The mean of the observed colors of the eight influents with their varyi?? 
drainage areas is 0.52, which, when similarly reduced for the twelve mon wy 
and for the fluctuating flow, gives 0.36 as the mean color for the total qua” 
tity of influent water from 12.5 square miles of water-shed. a 

If the 4.7 square miles of upland adjoining the swamp be debited wit 
the same color, we shall have 17.2 square miles x 0.36 = 6.192. THE 
effluent No. 10 = 20.2 Sas 06 = 21.412. If from 21.412 we subtra® 
6.192, we shall have 15.22 as the product for the swamp, which, divide® 
by 3 square miles, gives 5.07 as the present color attributed to the swamp 
itself. It is estimated that this will be reduced to 2.0 by the constructiO® 
of the proposed channels. If, now, we add 3 x 2 = 6.00 to 6.192, th 
product for the influents, we have 12.192; and if this be divided by 
. 20.2, we have 0.60 for the color of the water at No. 10 after the cana® 
have been built; that is to say, it is estimated that the average color of the 
water will be improved from 1.06 to 0.60, or 43 per cent. } 


DESCRIPTION OF CANALS. 


The scheme of works by which it is hoped to secure this reduction 1 
color and organic matter in the water may be briefly described as follows: 
Two main intercepting canals are projected, skirting the sides of thé 
swamp upon the northerly and southerly sides of the railway, as shown op 
the plan. The southerly canal is to be very much the larger. It will drai? 
14.8 square miles on the south and also 2.5 square miles of the Westbor 
ough end of the swamp lying to the north of the railway, making 17.2 
square miles. This leaves 2.9 square miles for the northerly canal, which 
is in consequence comparatively inexpensive. The latter is to be carrie® 
across the railway below Rocklawn Mills, and will there discharge into th® 
river near the outlet of the southerly canal. 
The general plan upon which these canals have been designed is ® 
follows : — 
Their capacity has been fixed to discharge 0.75 inches of rainfall cok 
lected in twenty-four hours on their respective water-sheds, the depth to P® 
such that the ordinary flow leaves the water line in the canal about 6 feet 
below the present level of the swamp ; the velocity in the canals at all time — 
even when running full, to be limited to 1.5 feet per second; they must 
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also be constructed to overflow safely at several points along their course, 
™ times of extraordinary freshets. 

In the lower portions of the southerly canal the top width will be 38.22 

feet. It will be 10 feet deep and 8.22 feet wide on the bottom, with slopes 
°€1.5 to 1. The sides and bottom will be of gravel. It is to be built 
Just beyond the edge of the hard land, and, for purposes of economy, within 
the Swamp. ‘The channel has been located so as to avoid quicksand. As 
far as possible, a good bottom has been selected. 
_ As the outlet is to be a free discharge, even in times of high back water 
m the river, it is necessary to provide some method for using up the head. 
The canal will pass under a highway at Rocklawn Mills, and at this point 
the water will pass through a culvert 112 feet long, of 30 square feet sec- 
tional area. A heavily protected channel will extend a short distance below 
the culvert, and will be provided with a massive triangular notch at its out- 
€t, below which the water will tumble over a mass of boulders into the 
Tver, By means of the notch the head will be held up in the culvert and 
the Velocity regulated in the canal. 

The total cost of the works has been estimated at $250,000, a large sum, 

Ut this expenditure it is believed is justified by the great benefits to be 
alized. This makes a cost of about $125 per acre of swamp. Owing to 
the magnitude of the work and the various difficulties attending its execu- 
tion, a special act was procured from the Legislature in 1892 to facilitate 
the carrying out of the plan. 

_ If all the swamps existing upon the Sudbury River water-shed are 
‘proved upon the same general lines here laid down, it is estimated finally 

at when taken in connection with the effect of the storage, the color of 
ey River water delivered at Chestnut Hill Reservoir may be reduced to 

37, 

The estimated cost of carrying out all the drainage schemes is $350,000. 

Tn conclusion, I desire to add that the estimated improvements in the 
“olor of the water have been made upon a conservative basis; but, even if 

© improvements in the color of the water are found to be no greater than 

fre estimated, it will, I believe, be impossible to produce the same effect 

Y an equal expenditure of money in any other way now known to science. 


Very truly yours, 


DESMOND FITZGERALD. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 


ON THE AMOUNT AND CHARACTER OF ORGANIC MATTES 
IN SOILS AND ITS BEARING ON THE STORAGE OF 
WATER IN RESERVOIRS.* 4 


By Tuomas M. Drown, M.D., Chemist of the Board. 


Many statements have been made in previous reports of the Board, co™ 
cerning the injurious effect on impounded water of the organic matter io 
the bottoms and sides of reservoirs, and great stress has been laid on th® 
importance of removing all vegetation, as well as the upper layers of th® 
soil, before filling a new basin with water.+ 

In order to determine in any case just how far it is necessary to go in 
the removal of the surface soil, a knowledge of the composition of th® 
soil, based on chemical analysis, is a much surer guide than the unaide@ 
eye. It is not merely a question of the effective cleaning of the botto™ 
and sides of the reservoir, but also of avoiding the expense involved i” 
stripping the soil to a greater depth than is necessary. In connectio? 
with the investigations of the State Board of Health, relative to a wate! 
supply for the city of Boston and its suburbs, surveys have been made fof 
an immense storage reservoir on the south branch of the Nashua Rivet 
above Clinton, and it was thought desirable that a thorough knowledge 9 
the character of the soil should be obtained as a basis for determining th® 
amount which it would be necessary to remove to obtain a clean botto” 
and sides practically free from organic matter. Samples of soils, repr& i 
senting sections of the ground to a depth of three feet, were taken at nine 
places in Clinton, Sterling, West Boylston, and Boylston, and in one case 
at the bottom of a mill pond. 
pends. eM a a ee i ee ere 

* Reprinted from the 25th annual report of the Mass. State Board of Health for 1893. 


+ Compare special report of the State Board of Health upon the Examination of W# . 
Supplies, 1890, pages 748, 772, 773; annual report of State Board of Health for 1891, page 38) 
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Each of these nine sections were divided into six or seven samples for 
‘nalysis, the upper portion being divided into thin layers of two to three 
inches, the lower portions, with less organic matter, into layers of six 
Nches to one foot in depth. 

The amount of organic matter in these samples was determined (after 
“areful drying to a constant weight at 100°C.) by heating the samples to 
* bright red heat. The loss on ignition thus obtained represents approxi- 
‘nately the organic matter in the samples. But in ‘order to get a better 

Nowledge of the character of this organic matter, the amounts of carbon 
“nd of nitrogen were also determined in each sample,— the former by 
“OMbustion in oxygen, the latter by the Kjeldahl method. In series 9 and 

0, the amount of hydrogen was also determined.* 

Owing to the heterogeneous character of many of the samples, composed 
*ften of a mixture of soil, roots and large stones, it is sometimes ex- 

Mely difficult to get a sample for analysis that shall fairly represent the 

Yer in question. Perhaps some of the apparent irregularities in the 
Tesults may be due to this cause. But though this difficulty is inherent in 

© investigation, it is not believed to seriously affect the results, or the 
“onclusions drawn from them. 

The results obtained in the analyses of the nine sections of soil, and the 

*posit from the bottom of the mill pond, are given in the accompanying 

les. The largest amount of organic matter found was from a swamp 
“t the head of Boylston Mill Pond (Series 7), and the next largest in 
“Mount from the hillside near the site of the proposed dam (Series 4). 
© other series, from very dissimilar ground, did not differ very widely in 
© amount of organic matter present, although they included both un- 
°oded and uncultivated land and wooded and manured pasture land. 
But in all the series there is usually a rapid falling off in the amount of the 
*tganie matter below a depth of nine to eleven inches. At the depth of 
. © feet the amount of organic matter, as shown by the loss on ignition, 
‘Nno case reaches two per cent., and in the majority of the cases it is 
below one per cent. The mud taken from the bottom of the Mill Pond at 
ifferent points contained very variable amounts of organic matter, from 
“most nothing at one place in the shallow portion to nearly 15 per cent. in 
® deeper portion. 

Tt was thought that the relation of the amount of nitrogen to the amount 
Carbon in the organic matter might throw some light on its character 
“Nd its likelihood to undergo decomposition. This relation is given to the 
umn headed £. The only series in which the nitrogen ratio is noticeably 
'$her than the rest is No. 5, from low pasture land. Series Nos. 4 and 
> both from hillsides, show a noticeably high carbon ratio, and the others 

"e not very dissimilar in their proportion of carbon to nitrogen. 


* All the analyses in this investigation were made by Miss Elizabeth Mason. 
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- An attempt was made to imitate the conditions which would obtain if 
the reservoir should be filled with water without removing the soil, in 
order to determine what would be the effect of each of the soils examine® 
on water in contact with it. It is obvious that no laboratory experimen! 
could exactly reproduce the conditions which would exist in a reservoil 
Thus it would not be easy to imitate the period of long stagnation of thé 
water during the summer, when the deeper layers of the water are in col 
tact with the soil without an opportunity to get a fresh supply of oxyge? 
from the air. Still it was thought that some idea of the effect of the dif 
ferent soils on the water could be obtained by treating the samples with 
water for a definite time, and then examining the solutions thus obtaine@ 
with respect to the character of the organic matter dissolved. In order t 
hasten the action of the water on the soils, it was heated to 65°C., and 
the time of contact at this temperature was six hours. The waters wer 
then filtered and the filtrate examined by the usual methods used in thé 
sanitary analysis of water. After standing one week the waters wer® 
again tested for free ammonia, to ascertain the amount of decompositio? 
which had gone on in this time, thus obtaining information as to the chal” 
acter of the organic matter dissolved. The actual amounts of organi 
matter found in these solutions, as indicated by the albuminoid ammoni# 
and oxygen consumed, are not especially significant, since they would 
probably have been very different if another temperature or a greater OF 
less time of treatment had been adopted. But a comparison of th® 
amounts dissolved from the soils in each series, and a comparison of th® 
series with each other, yield information as to the relative facility with 
which each of the samples examined gives up organic matter to wate! 
with which it comes in contact. ; 
In the various experiments tried the proportion of soil to water differeds 
and in some cases distilled water was used and in others Cochituate watel> 
But in the tables the results of series 1 to 8 have been calculated to repre” 
sent the effect of the treatment of.100 grams of soil with two litres of 
pure water at 65°C. for six hours. In series 9 and 10 no heat was em” 
ployed. In these experiments 250 grams of each sample were placed in ® 
bottle with two litres of pure distilled water. After one week, one litt? 
of this water was filtered off and analyzed, and at the end of the second 
week the remaining water was examined. ‘ 
In comparing these tables of analyses of the waters with the corre” _ 
sponding tables giving .the percentage determinations of loss on ignitio™ 
carbon and nitrogen, a general agreement will be noticed; that is to say? 
the samples containing the most organic matter give, as a rule, the most 
concentrated solutions of organic matter. But the analyses do not indicat? _ 
more than a very general correspondence of this kind. It will also be not 
that the amount of decomposition going on in these solutions, indicated 
by the increase of free ammonia on standing one week, is, in general, als? 


at ie le i 
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Proportional to the amount of organic matter present. The most notable 
Merease in the free ammonia is generally in the solutions prepared from 
the surface samples. In solutions from the deeper samples there is gener- 
ally a decrease of free ammonia indicating doubtless its oxidation to 
Nitrates. The samples from the bottom of the Mill Pond (series 8) give 
Solutions which have little or no tendency to develop free ammonia. This 
Might be expected from the fact that the organic matter they contain has 
ng been in contact with water. 

The effect of the soil on the color of water is given both for colorless 
distilled water, and for Cochituate water having an original color of about 
9.55 on the scale used in the analyses of the State Board of Health. In 
these color determinations the water was not heated, and the length of 


time of contact with the soil was about 18 hours. It will be noticed that 


M some cases the deeper samples actually diminished the color of the 
Cochituate water. 
_ As a preliminary conclusion, based on the facts determined in this 
Investigation, it may be said that the effect of the organic matter in these 
Various soils on the water in contact with them is simply a question of its 
‘Mount, and that its origin and composition seem to be without marked 
Mfluence. The watershed from which the samples were taken is very 
Sparsely populated, and the organic matter in all cases is mainly of vege- 

le origin. 

It is probable, therefore, that we need only concern ourselves with the 
“mount of organic matter in a soil of this character in determining the 
Recessity of its removal, and as a provisional standard we may perhaps 
§x 1.5 to2 per cent. of organic matter, as determined by the loss on igni- 
ion of the sample dried at 100°C., as the permissible limit of organic mat- 

t that may be allowed to remain on the bottom and sides of a reservoir. 
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Series 1. 


From a Cornfield One-quarter Mile below Clarendon Mills, West Boylston. Cull 
vated Fertilized Ground in Bottoms. Samples taken from Surface to Thre 
Feet below Surface. Ali Samples dried at 100° C. 


Ratio- 


on leit Ste Carbon. Nitrogen. c 

(Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) ry 
la. Surfaceto2in. below, . . . . 8.54 5.12 0.47 10.9 
1b. 2in. to 4in. below surface, st iors ke 6.83 3.55 0.21 16.9 
le. 4 in. to 6in. below surface, Pe a wee 7.43 8.47 0.30 11.5: 
1d. 6in. to 9 in. below surface, Fs ° > 4.27 2.03 0.21 9.7 
le. Qin. tol4in. below surface, . . . 1.37 0.26 0.04 6.5 
1f. 14 in. to 20 in. below surface, . . < 1.07 0.16 0.02 8.0 
lg. 3feet below surface, . . «© «© . 0.78 0.15 0.05 38.0 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 


[Parts per 100,000. ] 


z 


“Effect 

Free oO 

Ammonia| Albumi- | Oxygen Color | of Soils § : 
mae after noid Con with Color % 
Ammonia.! gianding | Ammonia.| sumed. | Distilled Cochituat? 
One Week. Water. Oa pe 


; 


la. Surfaceto2in. below, .- ° 0.0343 0.1107 0.1914 2.2368 |Not det’d.| Not det’d> 


1b. 2in.to4in. below surface, - 0.0424 0.0984 0.1487 2.0837 *y bi! 
lc. 4in. to 6in. below surface, . 0.0317 0.0913 0.1538 2.5290 =a « 
ld. 6 in. to Qin. below surface, . 0.0317 0.0859 0.0881 0.9783 “ “ 
le. Qin, to 14in. below surface, . 0.0212 0.0076 0.0351 0.4947 sis - 
1/. 14 in. to 20 in. below surface, . 0.0194 0.0076 0.0189 0.2515 a 
lg. 3 feet below surface,. . «| 0.0229 0.0374 0.0105 | 0.2763 es i 
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Series 2. 


Prom a very Steep Slope One-quarter Mile below Clarendon Mills, West Boylston. 
Not wooded or cultivated. Samples taken from Surface to Three Feet below 
Surface. All Samples dried at 100° 0. 

Te RE 


Loss Ratio. 
on Ignition. | Carbon. Nitrogen. - 


(Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) _ 


: (Per Cent.) n 
a. Surface to 2 in. below, = Raat ae 4.55 2.26 0.14 16.1 
%. 2in. to 4 in. below surface, ar ea 10.19 5.00 0.27 18.5 
2c. 4 in. to 7 in. below surface, pa ee 7.62 2.52 0.36 7.0 
4.7 in.to10in. below surface, . . . 7-70 2.98 0.21 14.0 
2. 19 in. to16in. below surface, . . . 1.01 0.18 0.05 3.6 
"7. 16in. to 22 in. below surface, . . 1.63 0.24 0.13 1.8 
3 meet HHlow eurtace,—..—Ss 0.80 0.23 0.03 2 


: eee 


Sanitary analysis of water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
SH 
Effect 


Free 
Color | of Soilson 
Bess Ammonia} Albumi- | Oxygen| ith Color of 


Ammonia. Marding Pir A Brest oi career 

One, Week. ” | Color 0.55. 
2a, Surfaceto2in. below, . . 0.0340 0.0669 0.0852 1.4782 0.40 0.90 
™. 2 in. to 4 in. below surface, .| 0.0227 0.1215 0.1372 2.3334 0.48 1.00 
2. 4 in. to 7 in. below surface, .| 0.0227 0.0335 0.1261 2.3092 0.35 0.85 
*2. 7 in. to 10 in. below surface, .| 0.0178 0.0062 0.1349 | 2.6945] 0.52 0.85 
2e, 10 in. to 16 in. below surface, . 0.0307 0.0180 0.0205 0.5428 0.15 0.70 
27, 16 in. to 22 in. below surface, . 0.0190 0.0000 0.0196 0.4560 - - 
20. 38 feet below surface, . . ° 0.0323 0.0213 0.0267 0.3756 0.00 0.45 


i 
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Series 3. 


From Pasture Land One Mile North of South Clinton Station. Sandy and Gravé d : 
and Nearly Level. Samples taken from Surface to Three Feet below SurJ® 
All Samples dried at LOO°C. zi 
OO 


bh og Carbon. Nitrogen. a 4 
(Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) n it 
3a. Surfaceto2in.below, . . «=. . 7.85 3.51 0.27 13.0 
36. 2in. to 4 in. below surface, gS Ag 5.85 2.18 0.24 9.1 
8c. 4in.to6in. below surface, . . . 4.93 2.28 0.20 11-4 
3d. 6in.tollin. belowsurface, . . . 1.73 0.50 0.03 16.7 
3e. llin.to16in. below surface, . . .~ 1.43 0.13 0.04 3.3 
3f. 16in. to 36in. below surface, . . . 0.81 0.02 9.02 1.0 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. — 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


Effect 
Color | of Soils 9? 


Free 


Ammonia} Albumi- | Oxygen : of 
Free with Color 
after noid Con- ate 
Ammonia.! standing | Ammonia.| sumed. pn oan 4 
One Week. * | Golor 0.55 


8a. Surface to2in. below, . ~| 0.0341 0.0541 0.1540 1.4423 0.30 0.60 


8d. 2to4in. below surface, . 0.0457 0.0693 0.1041 1.4855 0.22 0.68 
8c. 4in. to 6in. below surface, . 0.0857 0.0745 0.0888 1.2000 0.15 0.60 
8d. 6in.tollin. below surface, . 0.0427 0.0138 0.0321 0.4361 0.12 0.50 
3e. llin. to 16in. below surface, .| 0.0400 0.0290 0.0125 0.1689 0.00 0.18 
37. 16 in to 36in. below surface, . 0.0214 0.0121 0.0067 0.1000 0.00 0.33 


a 
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SERIEs 4. 


From & very Steep, Clayey Hillside near Site of Proposed Dam. Samples taken 
Srom Surface to 3 feet below surface. All Samples dried at 100° C. 


RA RARER AEE ERE HOPPE TT or 


Ratio. 
Loss Carbon. Nitrogen. 
on Ignition. c 
(Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) = 
(Per Cent.) n 
a7 
i. Buiiacsto2in-below,  s = <> 17.79 8.19 0.56 14.6 
" Pii.to4in. below surface, . . . 11.04 5.85 0.38 15.4 
< 4in, to 6 in. below surface, * r « 8.55 4.31 0.12 35.9 
aM Sin.to11in. below surface, . . . 4.04 1.26 0.05 25.2 
; * Nin. to16in. below surface, . . . 2.80 0.47 0.03 15.7 
7 8 teet below F A. pe hcoats RORY Sea 1.76 0.10 0.01 10.0 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 


[Parts per 100,000]. 
SS NEAEISESS ES RED IRE T OAS EST sh  e 


ee Col t'Boile, 
olor 0 olls on 
Free — ras Ourgen with Color of 
Ammonia. Standing | Ammonia.| sumed. rine § yen ns 
One Week. ater. ater o 
ee Color 0.55. 
4, 8 rs 
4 Urfaceto2in. below, . .| 0.0622 0.3555 0.4240 | 7.7333} 0.80 0.75 
" 2in.to4in. below surface, .| 0.2581 | 0.4749 | 0.8032 | 8.0323 0.30 0.75 
3 in. to 6in. below surface, .| 0.0454 0.1513 0.1968 | 4.26221 0.48 0.80 
. Sin. to 11 in. below sutface, .|° 0.0071 | 0.0267 | 0.0542 | 1.0422| 0.32 0.55 
i * Win. to 16 in. below surface, .| 0.0077 0.0154 0.0369 | 0.5427| 0.12 0.55 
Sh 
3 feet below surface, . . é 0.0138 0.0092 0.0155 0.3000 0.40 0.70 
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Serigs 5. 


From Level Pasture Land near River, Half a Mile East of Boylston Station. = 
Formation. Samples taken from Surface to Three Feet Six Inches ai 
Surface. All Samples dried at 100° C. 


Ratior — 


ite? font nat Carbon. Nitrogen. o' 

(Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) nom 
5a. Surfaceto2in. below, . . . « 9.40 4.19 0.43 9.7 9 
5b. 2in.to4in. belowsurface, . . . 3.94 1.33 0.15 8.9 
Sc. 4in.to7in. below surface, . . . 3.04 1.02 0.11 9-5 
5d. Tin.tol0in. belowsurface, . . , 2.12 0.63 0.10 6.5 4 
Se. 10in.tol5in. below surface, . .  . 2.51 0.78 0.09 8.1 a 
57. 15in. to20in. below surface, . . . 0.88 0.16 0.03 53 
5g. 3ft.6in. below surface, . . . . 1.09 0.21 0.02 10-5 


/ 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
Free Color | of ei 
Pree Ammonia} Albumi- | Oxygen With Color of 
Ammonia) sanding | Ammonia, sumed. | Distilled | Coelvog 
One Week. Color 9-9" 
5a. Surface to2in. below, . . 0.0349 0.2573 0.5556 2.7619 0.20 0.70 
5b. 2in.to4in. below surface, . 0.0533 0.0195 0.0636 1.5876 0.20 0.65 
5c. 4in.to7in. below surface, .| 0.0880 | 0.0099 | 0.0670 | 0.8444! 0.20 0.70 
5d. Tin. to 10 in. below surface, .| 0.0166 0.0325 0.0316 | 0.2882} 0.20 0.60 
be. 10in. to 15 in. below surface, .| 0.0182 0.0117 0.0519 | 0.6127 | 0.25 0.70 
5f. 15 in. to 20 in. below surface, .| 0.0188 0.0041 0.0199 | 0.2726 | 0.00 0-45 


5g. 3ft.6in. below surface, . re 0.0295 0.0533 0.0116 0.2036 0.05 0.50 
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SERIES 6. 


Prom Three-quarters of a Mile West of Boylston Centre on Wooded Hillside East of 
Muddy Brook. Samples taken from Surface to Three Feet below Surface. 


All Samples dried at 100° C. 
RR ERE RL I Na he Ah aR daa A al RES 


ie inition: Carbon. Nitrogen. ere 
(Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) <4 
ia ¥ 52 Siapiede ROC EOS na? Rou hirees erga 
* Surfaceto2in.below, . + «+ . 9.69 8.93 0.11 §1.2 
* 2in.to4in. below surface, . . . 4.31 1.30 0.04 82.5 
BPE in, to 7 in, below oe oe ae 4.06 0.91 0.11 8.3 
Be Tin. tol0in. below surface, . . . 2.83 0.69 0.02 34.5 
Ms Win.to16in. below surface, . . . 2.50 0.30 0.02 15.0 
PSS ft. below ES. ie eae OR MOR 1.77 0.16 0.01 16.0 


EAR DA Seats SASL EEN MIRC eenAes arentesmiamecss recnciy-r 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 
[Parts per 100,000. ] 


Se 


Fffect 


Free | Ammonia| Album. | Oxygen | Soler | of Solem 

Ammonia. Standing | Ammonia.| sumed. ponent ie ney 

\ One Week, Color 0.55. 
ws Surface to2in. below, . .| 0.0800 0.2921 0.4726 | 7.0009] 0.60 1.00 
%. 2%n.to4in. below surface, .| 0.0392 | 0.0574 | 0.0770 | 1.5740] 0.30 0.70 
og 4in. to 7 in. below surface, .| 0.0361 0.0823 0.0519 | 1.0977] 0.88 0.60 
a Tin. to 10 in. below surface, .| 0.0209 0.0116 0.0243 | 0.8868] 0.10 0.53 
10 in to16in. below surface, .| 0.0340 0.0142 0.0288 | 0.5060] 0.20 0.55 
*. 8 ft. below surface, . . 0.(142 0.0077 0.0110 0.1478 0.00 0.10 
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From Swamp at Head of Boylston Millpond, about Three-quarters of a Mile abo™ 
Samples taken from Surface to Three Feet Three Inch® 


Ta. 
7b. 
TC. 
Td. 
Te. 
fe 
ig: 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described: — 


Boylston Station. 
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SERIES 7. 


below Surface. All Samples dried at 100° C. 


Surface to 2 in. below, 
2in.-to 4in. below surface, 

4 in. to 8 in. below surface, 
Sin. to 12 in. below surface, 
12 in. to 21 in. below surface, 
21 in. to 39 in. below surface, 


39 in. below surface, . ‘ 


Surface to 2 in. below, 

2in. to4 in. below surface, 
4in. to 8 in. below surface, 

8 in. to 12 in. below surface, 
12 in. to 21 in. below surface, 
21 in. to 39 in. below surface, 


89 in. below surface, 


Loss 


on Ignition. 
(Per Cent.) 


22.31 
24.59 
17.12 
9.14 
3.93 
1.98 
0.66 


Carbon. Nitrogen. 

(PerCent.) | (Per Cent.) 
| 

12.53 0.96 

13.05 0.54 

8.75 0.86 

3.96 0.21 

1.44 0.09 

0.51 0.04 

0.06 0.00 


[Parts per 100,000. ] 


Free 


Ammonia, 


0.1360 
0.1486 
0.1360 
0.0274 


0.0305 


0.0173 
0.0179 


Free 


Ammonia 


after 


Standing 
One Week. 


0.4000 
0.5429 
0.3440 
0.0709 
0.0267 
0.0220 
0.0245 


Albumi- 
noid 


Oxygen 


Con- 


Ammonia.) sumed. 


Effect 

Color | of Soils 0° 

with | Color of, 

Distilled | Cochitua® 

Water. | Water of 

Color 0.99" 
0.40 0.70 
0.50 0.90 
0.12 0.55 

0.50 1.00 
0.30 0.70 
0.10 0.55 
0.02 0.45 


4 


| Ratio. 


— 
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Series 8. 


Prom Bottom of Oakdale Millpond from Depths of Three to Twelve Feet, All 
Samples dried at 100° C. 


an aoe Carbon. | Nitrogen. Heies 

| (Per Cent.) (Per Cent.) | (Per Cent.) ~ 
&a. Near Mead en Sixt. Of WALOEL, aioe. Usk oct > ws 0.91 0.07 0.01 7.0 
%. 3 mile below head in 5 ft.of water, . is ‘ 0.11 0.06 0.00 - 
8c. 4 mile below head in 7ft.of water, . . «| 10.16 4.10 0.36 11.4 
§a. } mile from head in 9 feet of water, . Z . 10.45 4.17 0.35 11.9 
Se. 500 ft. above W.& N. R.R.in 12 ft of water, .| 14.75 6.56 0.53 12.4 
8%. 500 ft. below W. & N. R.R. in 12 ft. of water, 4.72 2.18 0.15 14.5 


St EE Sy A aE Se Ee ee AR SL ONL wi Re RRO e RES Wo NS eee 
oo A a a aT eS Sa aS SS a SESS TES CST SEA RE 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
Effect 
Free 
Color | of Soils on 
Free ae val ae with Color of 
Ammonia. Standing Ammonia. sumed. us oe eae 
One Week. Color 0.55. 
NS I 2 ES a cd SS TO 
§a, Near head in 3 ft. of water, .| 0.0186 0.0121 0.0251 0.2224 0.01 0.55 
%. 4 mile below head in 5 ft. of| 0.0162 0.0027 0.0144 | 0.1854 | 0.00 0.60 
water. 
8c, % mile below head in 7 ft. of| 0.2100 0.2000 0.2042 | 8.1408 | 0.50 0.90 
Water. 
8a. §} mile from head in 9 ft. of 0.1707 0.2240 0.2227 3.8500 0.50 0.70 
water. 
Se. 500 ft. above W.& N.R.R.in| 0.1943 | 0.2286 | 0.1888 | 2.7500| 0.30 0.75 
SF 12 ft. of water. 
+ 500 ft. below W. & N.R.R. in 0.1103 0.0855 0.0790 1.3707 0.55 0.85 
12 ft. of water. 
EEE es 


a ae — 
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SERIES 9. 


From Pasture Land about One and One-quarter Miles below West Boylston, ? 
South Side of Railroad, which had never been cultivated. Samples ta” 
from Surface to Twenty Inches below Surface. Samples dried at 100° 0. 


tio” 
Moisture. feeieni Hydrogen.| Carbon. | Nitrogen. c 
(PerCent-)| ‘perCent.) (Per Cent.)|(PerCent.)|(PerCent.)| 7 


9a. Surface to 2in. below,’ . | 31.13 19.89 1.45 11.92 0.66 18.09 


9. 2in.to4in.below,. . .| 29-17 11.52 0.66 5.3% 0.48 11. 


9c. 4in.to7in.below,. . .| 26.17 8.37 0.62 3.56 0.26 13.6 
9d. Tin.tol0in. below, . «| 26.19 5.16 0.42 1.38 0.08 46.00 
9e. 10in.tol5in. below, . «| 22.55 3.16 0.31 0.87 0.06 14.9 


9f. 15in.to20in. below, . . 18.47 2.43 0.22 0.85 0.08 10. 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described: 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


ALBUMINOID AM- OxYGEN Con- | 
FreE AMMONIA. MONLA: auMED CoLoR. 


After After After After After After After Aftet 
3 1 3 1 3 1 3 1 
Days. Week. Days. Week. ||: Days. Week. Days. Week- 
at eee TI ee ee ee ee 


94, « w} «| 0} 0006 | 0.0028 0.0530 | 0.1436 1.8330 | 2.1840 1.15 1.50 
9b, «. «+ «| 0.0056 | 0.0008 0.0254 | 0.0228 0.3003 | 0.4368 0.15 0.25 
Gop o> af ied}. - OL 00K02G} 00072 0.0188 | 0.0180 |} 0.1170 | 0.1326 0.04 0.10 
od, ° « «| 0.0016 | 0.0048 0.0066 | 0.0078 0.0429 | 0.0702 0.00 | 0.00 
Oooo a heh olf  OLODOBCEL 0208 0.0066 | 0.0072 | 0.0156 | 0.0585 0.00 0.00 


Sf . «| 0.0048 0.0016 0.0050 0.0052 0.0195 0.0624 0.00 0.00 
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Series 10. 


From Land recently cleared of Good-sized Timber and never cultivated, about 
Midway between Boylston and South Clinton, South Side of Valley. Samples 
taken from Surface to Two Feet Six Inches below. Dried at 100° C. 


Moisture. iottion. Hydrogen.| Carbon. | Nitrogen. Tart 

ie pera (PerCent.) (Per Cent.)|(PerCent.)|(PerCent.) as 
Na, Surface to2in. below, .  .| 62.87 26.65 1.92 18.07 0.94 19.22 
10, 2in.to4in.below,. . «| 54.26 19.63 1,15 10.47 0.58 18.02 
Me, 4in.toTin.below,. . «| 44.23 11.12 0.63 5.66 0.32 17.69 
Wa, Tin.tol2in. below, . «| 932.21 3.40 0.34 1.54 0.20 7.70 
We, 12in.tol7in. below, . .| 29.57 2.85 0.28 0.85 0.31 2.74 
eS: Gin.ibelow, 5...) af! ato 0.52 0.05 0.04 0.11 0.36 


NES RSE SETS SSE cay ea eee ake (eee cae Pee N CEM SED OT ese hae | Rey TER ae ee 


Sanitary Analysis of Water with which the Soils had been treated as described. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


— 


FREE AMMONIA. aig ae Ax- get Meg Conor. 
After After After After After After After After 
3 1 3 1 3 1 ; a 1 
Days. | Week. Days. | Week. Days. Week. Days. | Week. 
a pees | ee CP RS me" 
Na, ° = E 0.0560 0.0384 0.0902 0.1420 4.0560 | 6.3180 - 7.50 
10, ° . - | 0.0232 0.0224 0.0382 0.0320 0.8970 1.0257 0.80 4.50 
Ne, e 3 P 0.0064 0.0082 0.0264 0.0208 0.5144 0.6512 0.80 1.00 
‘ha, . > - | 0.0056 0.0024 0.0240 0.0254 0.2440 0.6448 0.30 1.20 
We, 6 ‘ Fy 0.0056 0.0072 0.0738 0.0436 0.1584 1.3280 0.08 1.00 
by, . . - | 0.0096 0.0024 0.0074 0.0066 0.0864 0.1008 | 0.03 0.12 
| 
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ApPpENDIX No. 5. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES OF WATER FROM THE souRcES 
INVESTIGATED. . 


In the following tabulations are given, first, the analysis of water fro™ 
the larger surface water sources now used by the cities and towns in th® 
metropolitan district, arranged alphabetically by towns; and, second, the 
analysis of water from other sources which have been investigated with * 
view to obtaining from them an additional supply of water for this district 
arranged alphabetically by sources. 

The State Board of Health began in June, 1887, to make analyses of 
water from many of the sources which it then thought might possibly ?” 
used in the not distant future for the supply of the metropolitan district 
These examinations were made monthly, and were continued for two yeal® 
Since the Legislature authorized and directed the State Board of Healt? 
to make the investigation which is the subject of this report, many addi 
tional analyses have been made. 

In order to present the results in a concise form, the average of analyse 
made in the same calendar month of different years, is given in the table 
instead of the individual analyses, and is assumed to represent the chat 
acter of the water at the portion of the year represented by that ‘month- 
In most cases the tables contain an analysis of the water for each month 
in the year, and the average analysis given at the bottom of the taP , 
represents, in a fair way for purposes of comparison, the average characte! 
of the water during the whole year.* 

The water from most of the new sources examined is not polluted 
such an extent as to make the chemical analysis differ much from what i a 
would be if such pollution did not exist, although the excess of chloriD® 
over the normal amount, as given at the bottom of each table, may be 
regarded as an approximate measure of the amount of artificial pollutio™’ 
i i ak A a a we ie a re ee 

* The individual analyses, from 1887 to 1893 inclusive, may be found in the special report 
of the State Board of Health upon the Examination of Water Supplies, 1890 and the anna 


reports of the Board for the years 1890 to 1893 inclusive. Those made in 1894 will appear ? 
the annual report of the Board for that year. 
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The analyses do, however, show clearly the amount of impurity in the 
Water due to natural causes; and in comparing them for this purpose the 
determinations to be particularly noted are the color, the total albuminoid 
-&mmonia and the oxygen consumed. 

In the case of water flowing in streams these natural impurities are de- 
Yived mainly from the contact of the water with vegetable matter in 
Swamps and very shallow ponds; and, of the three determinations, the 
Color is the best one to use as an index of the amount of this impurity. 

The color of water is expressed by numbers which increase with the 

amount of color. The standard used is nesslerized ammonia, as described 
on page 531 of the special report of the State Board of Health upon the 
_ Examination of Water Supplies, 1890, and on page 329 of the annual 
report for the year 1892. The average color of Boston water as drawn 
from a tap at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during the year 
1894 has been 0.69. 
_. The odor is obtained by agitating the water which has stood for some 
time in a half-filled closed gallon bottle, and smelling the air in the bottle 
the moment the stopple is removed. It is obvious that a much stronger 
_ odor is obtainéd by this method than would be obtained from water in an 
_ Open vessel which had not been agitated. 

An opinion as to the relative quality of the water which the various 
Sources will supply should not be based wholly upon the character of the 
water now flowing in the stream, because a storage reservoir built upon it 
may furnish a water of very different character. If the reservoir is care- 
_ fully prepared for the reception of water by the removal of all soil and 
vegetable matter from its bottom and sides, and is deep, the water will 
improve by storage. If, on the other hand, the soil and vegetable matter 
are not removed, or the reservoir is very shallow, the water will deteriorate. 
A small reservoir in which the water is replaced frequently will cause less 
Change in the character of the water than a large one; and a very large, 
well-cleaned and deep reservoir, in which the water is not replaced more 
frequently than once a year, will cause a very great improvement in the 
quality of the water by bleaching and the decomposition of dead organic 
matter, and by giving time for the death of disease germs which may find 
their way into the streams feeding it; moreover, by the drainage of swamps 
upon the water-shed the water can be prevented to a very large extent from 
_ taking up the organic matter which is represented in the analysis by the 
_ three determinations to which attention has already been called. 

_ The analyses have all been made under the direction of Dr. Thomas M. 
_ Drown, chemist of the Board. 
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Boston WATER WORKS. 


SupBury River SuppLy.— Chemical Examination of Water from Reservoir 
No. 2, Framingham. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
ee 


| RESIDUE on | : : ; 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. ies! + aga 3 
TION. E- 
e Albuminoid. Ee 
MONTH. 3 +3 E Tag? etal ys (ot Sa 
3 3 Pa are (B= -| 2] 2) $1 8] 8.414 
i: a SS ern sy er e133 se) b) By bie 
& &@ {8 &]a | s| ae} ala 6] 2] 2] 6 |8 
-_ fi 4 
January, .| V.slight. | Slight. 1.07 5.13 | 2.18 ||.0011|.0236].0205|.0031||.35 | .0163|.0001\|1.2111 1% 
February,.| Slight. V. slight. |0.91|| 4.57 | 1.81 ||.0011).0193].0166).0027||.29 ||.0174|.0000|| .9614 is 
March, .| Slight. V. slight. |0.78|| 4.15 | 1.69 ||.0005| .0202|.0176|.0026/|.27 ||.0116}.0001)| .8448) i 
April, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.74|| 3.25 | 1.35 ||.0003|.0172|.0150).0022/|.23 ||.0083/.0001|| .6884 by 
May,. -| Slight. Slight. 0.95|| 3.59 | 1.66 ||.0005).0233].0193|.0040)|.28 ||.0073/.0001)| .8353 ae 
June, .| Distinct. | Slight. 1.21)| 4.35 | 2.09 |/.0010|.0276].0221/.0055||.24 ||.0073}.0001)/1.3256 Re 
July,. .| Slight. Slight. 1.04|| 4.37 | 2.10 |/.0010/.0304|.0255|.0049/|.24 |/.0038].0001)| .8913 be 
August, .| Distinct. | Slight. 0.83)| 4.36 | 1.77 ||.0010).0297|.0244|.0053]|.28 |/.0038/.0001|| .6635 1 
September, | Distinct. | Slight. \0.84)| 4.15 | 1.80 ||.0008} .0294|.0235).0059]/.27 |/.0033|.0001|} .6896 Le 
October, .| Slight. Cons. 1.02|| 4.74 | 2.15 ||.0007|.0290).0252|.0088]/.82 ||.0045/.0001]| ,6528 a 
November, | Slight. Slight. 1.00|| 4.26 | 1.54 |/.0011|.0266].0226].0040||.36 ||.0063/.0002)| .7716 a 
December, | Slight. | Slight. 1.01)] 5.03 | 2.08 |/.0010|.0251/.0223|.0028||.36 ||.0141|.0002|| .9321| 1- 
Average, |...e..0- sesleseeeseeeee(0.95|| 4.33 | 1.85 |].0008].0251].0212|.0089||.29 ||.0087].0001|| .8723| 1-2 
5 A en PE re ee ee ee | eee ee ee ee. a ae ee ee 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to November, 1894, inclusiv® 
The samples were collected from the reservoir, near the gate-house, at a depth of eight feet beneath the 
surface. Excess of chlorine, 0.09. Odor, generally vegetable, occasionally mouldy or unpleasant, some 
times none; on heating, the odor is generally stronger. 


Suppury RIver SuppLy.— Chemical Examination of Water from Reservoir 
No 3, Framingham. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON N 3 

APPEARANCE. EVAPora- AMMONIA. 2 tie tee ~ 

TION. : EI 

Pa Albuminoid. € 
MONTH. ~ ve CS, PER Meee ol SaaS ae oie 
2 5 sa 2] Sigil gi 4 s 12 
S =I ei | SBT 24 =] Ss] shel e738 % |e 
; = 2 ai-3 12> 31.3) 8) so Si eee > | & 
& R Sie: [53 ele|laela"|é6l 2/21 8 |e 

— a : — eT 

January, .| Slight. Slight. 0.87|| 5.93 | 2.03 ||.0032!.0247).0220) .0027||.47 |/.0249] .0002)|.9113 2.2 
February,. | Slight. Slight. 0.79)| 5.55 | 2.03 ||.0054).0202).0178) .0024/|.41 |/.0360/.0002)/.9091 1.8 
March, .| Slight. Slight. 0.69)| 4.92 | 1.69 ||.0071|.0203| .0175) .0028)|.36 |/.0809/.0002'|.8048 1.8 
April, .| Distinct. | Slight. 0.59} 4.12 | 1.58 ||.0039|.0191|.0159) .0082)|.30 ||.0249) .0002)|.6770 1.4 
May, . -| Slight. Cons. 0.74|| 4.13 | 1.63 ||.0007|.0225) .0185) .0040)/.36 ||.0214|.0002!|.7733 1.4 
June, _.| Distinet. | Slight. —_{0.97|| 4.94 | 2.00 ||.0023). 0280] .0230 .0050!/.35 ||.0150|.0002| .9429 | 1-6 
July,. .| Slight. Slight. 0.90)} 5.13 | 2.15 ||.0025) .0307).0264).0043)|.34 ||.0256|.0002!|.9819 1.7 
August, .| Slight. Slight. 0.77)|| 4.89 | 1.88 ||.0020 .0805 .0256).0049)|.39 | .0056|.0002)|.7796 1.9 
September,| Slight. | Slight.  {0.82|| 5.06 | 1.82 ||.0051|.0319|.0255|.0064||.41 | .0043/.0002||.7175 | 2-9 
October, .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.78|| 5.44 | 2.05 |.0023|.0322| .0254|.0068| .42 ||.0065|.0001||.7384 | 1-8 
November, | Slight. | Slight. 0.98) 5.41 | 2.19 ||.0025 .0307|.0258!.0049||.48 ||.0108|.0002)|.7587 | 1-8 
December, | Slight. Slight. 0.76|| 5.33 | 1.85 ||.0026 .0282).0242).0040)!.51 |.0218 -0002 | .6435 ae 
Misietniily as >adkaaicanths son ans 0.81|| 5.07 | 1.91 ||.0033 .0266 .0223|.0043,|.40 ||.0189|.0002)|.8032 | 1-8 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to November, 1894, inclusive 
The samples were collected from the reservoir, near the gate-house, at a depth of eight feet beneath the 
surface. Excess of chlorine, 0.19. Odor, vegetable, sometimes mouldy or unpleasant, and occasionally 
disagreeable. 
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 Cocurruate SuppLy.— Chemical Examination of Water from Lake Cochituate, in 
Wayland. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
> SK 


RESIDUE ON || q ~ me 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. | oo ai 2 
TION. 5 
zy Albuminoid. a ‘ 
MONTH. red 3 © Sy ere a | 3 a 
~ = 2 ® | cS © a n 
3 2 es 5s Saige eee o a | rt 
= E ell a | ee d/ 3/.e/51 #1 21 ® |¢ 
i s 2 s a Fs 8 2lagla Bd ee, daa fa. 
ie s @ isle is fel él ele" si 2] 2] S [a 
January Slight. Slight. (0.28 | 5.01 | 1.35 ||.0027|.0174) .0144).0030)/.46 | .0162|.0002||.8246 | 2.1 
ebruary | Slight. Slight. 0.29)| 5.08 | 1.57 {|.0029/.0169].0137/.0032)|.45 ||.0229].0001]|.3868 | 2.0 
March, Slight. Slight. 0.34 4.96 | 1.39 ||.0017).0180| .0151/.0029)|.48 ||.0247|.0001]|.5008 | 2.0 
April, -| Slight. Slight. 0.28)) 4.99 | 1.44 |;.0009) :0184) .0147/.0037]|.46 ||.0221).0002/|.8199 | 1.8 
May, e -| Slight. Cons. 0.28)| 4.60 | 1.48 ||.0010).0199| .0161/.0038!|.45 || .0206].0002/|.8879 | 1.9 
June, Slight. Slight. 0.23)| 4.49 | 1.44 ||.0022).0184|.0145].0039|}.45 ||.0181).0002|'.4852 | 1.7 
duly, Slight. Slight. 0.16)| 4.41 | 1.50 ||.0014).0193}.0158].0035||.44 || .0145|.0004)|.4450 | 2.0 
August, -| Slight. V. slight. |0.14|| 4.74 | 1.34 |/.0010|.0185| .0152/.0033}|.46 || .0080}.0003//.3649 | 2.0 
September, Slight. Slight. 0.11)| 4.58 | 1.29 ||.0007|.0198].0158].0040||.46 ||.0044/.0002/|.38514 | 2.1 
Ctober, .| Slight. Slight. 0.12|| 4.76 | 1.39 ||.0004|.0177|.0143).0034||.47 ||.0076].0001/|.3553 | 2.0 
November, Slight. Slight. 0.20|| 4.88 | 1.30 |!.0030).0174) .0141).0033)|.48 ||.0106].0002||.3476 | 2.1 
December, Slight. Slight. 0.22|| 4.99 | 1.43 ||.0051|.0202).0170|.0032||.47 ||.0141|.0004||.4017 | 2.3 
i. Se Cae Leto a oS | ee Ree Se bE RK oS EY ed | ee ae | Eee tik Se ciel | ee a SD, baie 
Average, |..ssescecseleessceeeees(0.22|| 4.79 | 1.41 ||.0019].0185|.0151).0034||.46 ||.0153/.0002 -3851 | 2.0 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to November, 1894, inclusive. 
The samples were collected in the gate-house. Excess of chlorine, 0.22. Odor, generally faintly vege- 
table, occasionally mouldy or disagreeable, sometimes none; during the last two years the odor has been 
Stronger and frequently unpleasant. 


Mystic SuppLy.— Chemical Examination of Water from Mystic Lake. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
a ee ee Oe ee ae 


RESIDUE ON 


APPEARANCE. EVAPora- AMMONIA. a ga ef 
TION. 8 
a Albuminoid. a 
MONTH. 2 “3 3 ele? eiteh 2 5 |g 
3 ES 5¢ e| s/2i 3] si] 3/2 
= a si 3 za $/ 3! 3/2581 & 5 > |e 
& ZL Ot Soke eile|ala 6] 2/2] 6 le 
SL 2 a ee ee a ee nes | Sa 
1894. 
January, .| Slight. Slight. 0.04/| 15.85 1.80 ||.0480/.0180|.0164) .0016]/3.02!|.0760).0012)|.2168 | 5.1 
ebruary, .| None. V. slight. |0.05]| 15.55 | 2.55 ||.0600).0132).0118).0014]/2.98 +1000) .0015)}|.2275 | 5.1 
March, E, ey" 8 Slight. 0.08}/ 13.90} 2.15 |/.0736).0292).0214|.0078}|2.43||.0870).0015||.4048 | 5.0 
milky. 
April, .| Slight. Slight. 0.12)| 12.65] 1.95 || .0776|.0208).0164/.0044]|2.42/|.0730).0008]|.2864 | 4.6 
May, . -| Slight. Cons. 0.18]| 11.90] 2.10 ||.0374/.0234!.0168/.0066]|2.18!|.0600 .0015||.8000 | 4.0 
Une, -| Distinet. Cons., yel- 0. 15]| 12.85 | 2.6 || .0820).0280|.0174).0106|/2.49)|.0650!.0008||.2964 | 4.2 
low gr’n. 
July, . -| Distinet, | Slight, 0.05]| 12.90] 2.30 || .0062).0206|.0160).0046]/2.82 |.0580).0010]/.2618 | 4.2 
green. green. 
August, -| Decided. | Cons., 0.12!)| 14.25] 2.00 ||.0010;.0894|.0216|.0178 2.80)|.0150).0012/|.2695 | 5.8 
greenish 
brown. 
September, Slight. Sli’t, Sa 0.12]! 14.45 | 3.50 ||.0016).0228) .0162) .0066}/2.94}|.0350).0006]|.2156 | 4.9 
low br’n. 
Letover, -| Distinct. | Cons. 0.12|| 16.90} 2.50 ||.0018}.0240|.0172) .0068]/4.21)|.0300).0009]|.2251 | 5.0 
‘Ovember, | Decided. pees 0.07] 24.85 | 3.60 || .0224|.0170).0096|.0074|/7.86)|.0550).0014||.2156 | 7.4 
earthy. 
December, Distinct. Slight. 0.18]| 21.20} 3.25 hark arte -0208 -0052 5.56]|.0450).0015|/.2603 | 6.9 
Average, teen ceeseeleeeeeeeeees/O.11)/ 15.60} 2.53 || .0381|.0235).0168) .0067|/3.48|/.0583!.0012)/.2608 | 5.2 


——_—_—_—_—_——— tt 
th Owing to the change from time to time in the character of the water of Mystic Lake, it has been 
ought best to give the analyses for 1894, instead of the average for a series of years, in order to repre- 
the most nearly the present character of the water The samples were collected from the lake near 
th, S8te-house. The excess of chlorine, amounting to 3.14, is due in part to tannery wastes, and during 
eae last three months of the year may also be due in part to the lowering of the lake below the vel 
m tide water, so that it is not a correct measure of the amount of pollution by sewage. Odor, generally 

3 Usty or disagreeable. 
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CAMBRIDGE WATER SUPPLY. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Fresh Pond, Cambridge. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON A : 
APPEARANCE. EvVarPora- AMMONIA. | dt 3 
‘ TION. 3g 
| z Albuminoid. || | = 
MONTH. 9 | 43 2 Tega cee [ie eels eal oe 8 |¢ 
RE 5 aa Ms Bol) Sa at =e | 2 
= E e a © & Pa ee Zhe set 2 % Is 
‘a Bo S S Pal 3 3S a Mi = AS | | ee) : is 
5 3 S S S a aya ee | = = ae 
n o a 4 = a Ale || 5 | A. | A ° is 
1s94. | | 
January, .| Slight. Con., gr’n.|0.25|| 7.35 | 1.90 ||.0114|.0172|.0152|.0020|'.64 |/.0200|.0014/|.4251 ee 
February, . | Slight. Slight. 0.30)| 6.70 | 2.10 ||.0084) .0174|.0142).0032)|.65 ||.0150).0005)'.4600 $5 
March, _ .| Slight. Slight. 0.35|| 6.80 | 1.85 |).0004).0208!.0182|.0026||.62 |/.0800|.0002||.4920 | 3-¥ 
April, -| V. slight. | Con., gr’n |0.82/| 6.65 | 1.80 ||.0000).0198|.0164|.0034/!.66 ||.0280).0008/|.4004 3.1 
& brown 
flocks. 
May,. -| Distinct. |Con., gr’n.|0.30!| 6.15 | 1.90 ||.0008}.0192).0158).0034|'.64 ||.0200).0002'|.4520 
June, -| Distinct. any yel- -80|| 6.15 | 1.85 ||.0010).0228|.0194/.00384!!.58 ||.0330|.0004| .4235 
ow gr’n. 
July,. -| Distinct, | Sli’t, gr’n. |0.28)) 6.65 | 1.85 || .0064!.0270].0198].0072|!.63 ||.0100).0006).4543 | 2- 


0 
0 
0 
gr’n scum. 
August, .|V. slight. | Sli’t, gr’n.|0. 6.65 | 1.90 ||.0016).0188) .0166) .0022||.60 ||.0030|.0006|/.3696 
0 8.50 | 1.50 || .0002| .0202).0150) .0052)|.67 ||.0225 .0005||.3888 
0 
0 
0 


23 
September, | Slight. Sli’t, gr’n. |0.18 
+20) 7.00 | 1.50 ||.0012/.0182|.0150 .0032)|.74 ||.0100|.0003)|.3357 
40 
50 


October, .| Slight, Sli’t, gr’n. 
green. 

November, | Slight. Con., gr’n. 

December, | Slight. Con., li’ht 

green. 


7.35 | 1.70 ||.0274).0168).0128).0040|/.78 ||.0150|.0008||.3542 
7.75 | 1.85 |/.0164/.0204/.0154/.0050)|.71 ||.0130/.0022)|.3657 


eo wcetd to boLO 
A.A. te © Be Oy 


a 


Average, |oceeeeseees|sseeeeeeeee (0-30) 6.98 | 1.81 ||.0063).0199|.0162].0037]|.66 ||.0183).0007| .4059 | 3-2 
Se SSS ee eS ee 


The character of the water in Fresh Pond is changing from year to year with the increasing amount 
of Stony Brook water turned into it, so that, in order to represent most nearly the present character of 
the water the analyses for the year 1894 only are given, instead of the average for a series of years. The 
samples were collected from the pump well, at the pumping station. Odor, generally distinctly vegeta- 
ble, becoming somewhat stronger and frequently unpleasant on heating. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Stony Brook Storage Reservoir, Waltham. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON Nr a Pei 
APPEARANCE. EVApora- AMMONIA. ‘Faletcey aig ars ® 
TION. j AS g 
Pa Albuminoid. a 
MONTH. y pe & nie | re we 2 * oD ra 
P| 5 ; B= Ba Zi s g g S g 
3 E igi ga Sl sl al Sl.EU8] 81 48 814 
od a ne 
5 Ss isi S18 | 21 3) 8) aahat 2) ar ela 
ra L ol & [A &/ae| &]a@ 5 yo Ne o | 
ee pena 
January, .| V.slight. | V.slight. |0.68) 5.63 | 1.94 ||.0019|.0209).0188/.0021)/.38 ||.0391 .0002||.6838 2.3: 
February,.| V.slight. | V.slight. 0.51) 5.20 | 1.64 ||}.0035/.0159| .0137|.0022||.37 ||.0413 .0001 |.5847 2.2 
March, .| Slight. V. slight. 0.57]; 5.06 | 1.80 ||.0023).0210).0185|.0025).36 ||.0233,.0001 |. 7028 2.0 
April, .| Slight. Slight. 0.60}| 4.53 | 1.67 ||.0009|.0227|.0195|.0032||.34 ||.0207).0001||.6497 | 1-5 
May,. .| Slight. Blight. |0.77|| 4.88 | 1.82 |!.0011).0229).0204|.0025|'.38 ||.0147).0002)|.7916 | 1-8 
June, .| V. slight. | Slight. 1.05|| 5.56 | 2.28 ||.0025).0322|.0277|.0045]/.35 ||.0098).0002||.8225 | 1-8 
July,. .| Slight. Slight. 0.76|| 5.45 | 2.12 ||.0018].0291|.0233|.0058]'.37 ||/.0108/.0002||.6177 | 2-1 
August, .| Distinct. | Slight. 0.75|| 5.37 | 1.86 ||.0018).0287|.0247|.0040]/.39 ||.0020 .0001]|.4893 | 2.2 
September,! Distinct. | Slight. 0.57|| 5.80 | 1.77 |/.0029|.0267|.0214|.0053) .40 ||.0066!.0001/|.5183 | 2-1 
October, .| Slight. Slight. 0.75|| 5.64 | 1.96 ||.0041|.0281|.0242/.0039]).42 ||.0059|.0001||.4547 | 2-2 
November, | Slight. Cons, 0.76|| 5.64 | 2.81 ||.0029].0242) .0206].0036||.48 ||.0150/.0001]|.5784 | 2-3 
December, | Slight. Slight. 0.72|| 5.86 | 2.09 ||.0016| .0284).0193/.0041!).43 ||.0263|.0002)|.5694 Ri 
AVELAZE, |e ceseseeereleceeveveses(OvTl|| 5.34 | 1.98 |).0023] 0246) .0210).0086)|.39 ||.0180).0001)|.6177 2.1 


oo 

This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to November, 1894, inclusive. Th 
samples were collected from the reservoir near the surface at thedam. Excess of chlorine, 0.11. Odor 
generally vegetable, rarely mouldy or unpleasant, becoming somewhat stronger on. heating. 
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Lynn WaTeR SupPtiy. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Birch Pond, Lynn. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
Oe a tr teen ennneemcnn tet meer cet tera a tare cence 
| RESIDUE on |) ; 
APPEARANCE, Evapora- || AMMONIA. cane gen 3 
TION. 2 
Rian a Albuminoid. a 
ONTH. S Z 2 | 3 < E J e o g 
=) i ‘ Ne = = 
2 £ lel 2/8 si a] slaziel | 2 &1é 
z sipsp46é eH] S| 2/28] £/ S| kis 
= D So|| & | a al e| Ala Toll zl allo | 
ee ee Rs ——— 
January, -| Distinct. | Slight. 0.58] 5.05 | 1.93 ||.0063].0370|.0225].0145]|.64 ||.0085].0001||.5427 | 1.4 
February, . Slight. Slight. 0.64|! 4.50 | 1.70 ||.0207|.0295|.0229| .0066/|.60 ||.0110/.0003)||.5716 | 1.5 
March, .| Slight. Slight. 0.65]| 4.65 | 1.90 ||.0171|.0237).0218).0019)|.63 ||.0070).0001||.5064 | 1.4 
April, -| Distinct. | Cons. 0.52|| 3.65 | 1.18 ||.0017).0279|.0213].0066]|.49 ||.0040).0002)|.4726 | 0.7 
May, . .| Slight. Cots. 0.41|| 3.00 | 1.15 ||.0007).0228|.0175|.0053]|.42 ||.0015|.0001||.5321 | 0.7 
June, -| Distinct. | Cons. 0.60|| 3.95 | 1.53 |/.0015].0230].0192).00388||.51 ||.0015|.0001|/.5042 | 0.7 
July, . -| Distinct. | Slight. 0.48|/ 4.00 | 1.80 |/.0008|.0291|.0214|.0077/|.50 ||.0000).0000}|.5018 | 1.1 
August, .| Slight. Slight. 0.55}; 8.83 | 1.63 ||.0017|.0244|.0212).0032)|.51 ||.0000|.0000)|.4769 | 0.8 
September, Distinct. | Cons. 0.70|| 8.90 | 1.45 ||/.0018).0301|.0214|.0087)!.50 |/.0010}.0000]|.5166 | 1.1 
October, .| Slight. | Slight. _|1.10/| 4.08 | 1.88 ||.0018|.0342| .0256|.0086||.52 ||.0050].0001|/.5960 | 0.8 
Ovember, | Slight. Slight. 1.60|| 6.20 | 2.90 ||.0026).0370)|.0345].0025)|.60 ||.0225|.0003}|.9990 | 1.5 
ecember, | Distinct. | Cons. 1.00]| 4.53. | 1.80 ||.0043).0391).0293].0098||.46 ||.0210}.0001]|.7761 | 1.5 
Average, |.....cceceslsceeeesesee|0.74/| 4.28 | 1.78 ||.0051|.0298} 0232) .0066]!.53 -0069]|.0001)/.5830 | 1.1 


SS TN STC SRR S TRU AT PE BE AVES | SSE ARSE LE ST AE LAN a ae RES Se EY 


These analyses represent the two years from December, 1892, to November, 1894, inclusive This 
reservoir has received its supply in recent years not only from its own water-shed but also from other 
reservoirs and streams from which the city of Lynn has authority to take water. The samples were 
Collected from the reservoir, near the gate-house, one foot beneath the surface. Excess of chlorine, 0.09. 
Odor, generally vegetable, frequently mouldy or unpleasant; on heating, the odor is generally stronger 
4nd sometimes disagreeable. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Breed’s Pond, Lynn. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


a 


RESIDUE ON i 3 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. NITROGEN 3 
TION. AS 5 
rae | g Albuminoid. z 
MONTH. Fe Z = ¢ < | ¢ ‘ , © g 
z : El dletll ¢| gl SslazlBl El ei ele 
5 = P— 2 a o oe) 2 inv) = Be $ r 5 
é o |S|| ae |A ele|ala ol #2] zi 6 |e 
January, .| Slight. Slight. 0.88)|| 4.63 | 1.75 ||.0027|.0273|.0218|.0055)||.66 ||.0105|.0001)|.6113 | 1.4 
February,.| Slight. Slight. 0.55)! 8.78 | 1.43 ||.0118).0213).0179/.0034)|.59 ||.0060|.0003|/.4599 | 1.2 
March, .| Slight. Slight. 0.55|| 8.53 | 1.33 || .0064).0163).0143).0020||.55 ||.0085|.0001)|.5053 | 1.1 
April, -| Slight. Slight. 0.60)| 3.60 | 1.25 || .0019).0184!.0164|.0020||.53 ||.0060|.0003|).4972 | 0.7 
Ys. -| Slight. Slight 0.52/| 3.55 | 1.40 || .0009).0210).0185|.0025)| 48 ||.0000).0000)|.5688 | 0.7 
June, -| Distinct. | Cons, 0.62|| 8.75 | 1.58 || .0015}.0188].0155).0038||.53 ||.0030).0001|/.5896 | 0.7 
July,. -| Slight. Slight. 0.50|| 3.40 | 1.33 | .0005).0218).0192|.0026)|.58 |/.0015).0001).5598 | 1.1 
August, .| Distinct. | Slight. 0.57|| 8.388 | 1.23 || .0008|.0235|.0181|.0054}|.56 ||.0000/.0000||.4508 | 1.1. 
September, | Slight. Slight. 0.65|| 3.38 | 1.35 ||.0007|.0219|.0188].0031]).55 |/.0010}.0001||.4595 | 0.9 
October, .| Slight. Slight. 0.62|| 3.68 | 1.73 ||.0014|.0249|.0210) .0039}|.52 |}.0025|.0001||.4572 | 0.9 
ovember, | Slight. Slight. 0.85||-8.68 | 1.88 ||.0031|.0233!.0207|.0026||.62 |}.0050|.0002||.5517 | 0.7 
ecember, | Distinct. | Cons. 0,80|| 3.78 | 1.55 || .0039|.0249|.0203|.0046/|.49 |}.0110).0001||.5655 | 1.8 
Average, |.....cesccclecseeseeeee(0.64|| 3.67 | 1.44 '| .0030| .0219| .0185].0084]|.56 || .0046).0001||.5189 | 1.0 


These analyses represent the two years from December, 1892, to November, 1894, inclusive. The 
Samples were collected from the pond, near the gate-house, about one foot beneath the surface. Excess 
of chlorine, 0,12.. Odor, generally distinctly vegetable and frequently unpleasant, becoming stronger on 
heating. 
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Chemical Examination of Water from the Saugus River at Howlett’s Pond, Saugus- 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON N a 
APPEARANCE. EvVAPoRa- AMMONIA. aaah S 
} wow AS z 
a Albuminoid. a 
MONTH. a 3 & Seti eee Ie: 5 | 4 
2 = e - Ht 5 = ° a 3 = co 
5 = =e | Ve a Wat -ca| P= eee | = | = el > | 8 
& Zz Se [SS |e] ee] sla sl ai ai 6 ta 
1894. 
February,.| V. slight. | Slight. 1.10|| 6.35 | 2.40 |/.0030].0216|.0194|.0022/| .59|/.0050|.0002!| .9600| 2-9 
March, -| Slight. Slight. 0.80|} 5.05 | 2.30 |/.0006).0228|.0202/.0026)| .55)|.0150).0002)| .8104 1.8 
April, -| Slight. eth " 0.60|} 5.80 | 2.20 ||.0008|.0196|.0162|.0034!| .65|/.0180).0001|| .5813) 2-1 
yellowish. 
May,. . | Slight. Cons. 1.80)|| 6.80 | 3.05 ||.0018|.0824|.0298|.0026|) .69)!.0050!.0002/|1.2972| 2.3 
June, .| Slight. Slight. 1.50)! 6.85 | 3.35 ||.0014).0308|.0290/.0018)} .58||.0030).0000/|1.0865, 2-2 
July,. .| Shght. Slight. 0.90|| 9.20 | 2.60 ||.0000!.0312|.0276|.0036 |1.19!|.0000|.0001|| .7854| 4-9 
August, .| Slight. race 1.10|/11.75 | 4.90 ||.0348|.0316|.0284|.0032]|1.80]|.0300).0100]| .5837) 4-7 
rown. 
September, | Slight. Slight. 1.00!/11.50 } 3.35 |).0062!.0346| .0292/.0054|'1.40)/.0220].0025]} .5852| 5.6 
October, .| Shght. Cons. 0.68)|13.05 | 4.85 |}.0028).0410|.0298|.0112||2.04||.0050).0020/| .6901 6.0 
November, | V. slight. cea. 1.60|| 9.00 | 3.90 |/.0012|.0398|.0362|.0036]| .76)|.0030|.0001) 1.7160) 3.5 
sh b’wn | 
December, | V. slight. | V. slight. |/1.70||10.15 | 4.05 |/.0090/.0356).0330}.0026//1.04'|.0220) .0003)|1.3860 3.8 
Average, waccvccecce|eccseseecee(1-16]| 8.68 | 3.36 |1.0056|.0310 +0272) .0038 weeds ae .0014|| .9529) 3.5 
| : | 


The analyses of samples from this source cover only the period from February to December, inclu- 
sive, 1894. The samples were collected from Howlett’s Pond, at the place where water is diverted from 
the river for the water supply of the city of Lynn. Excess of chlorine, 0.70. Odor, generally decidedly 
vegetable and very frequently mouldy or unpleasant; on heating, the cdor is sometimes disagreeable. 


ASSABET RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Assabet River, below Northborough. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


| RESIDUE ON 2 A 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMOIONTA, NITROGEN = 
TION. AS Es 
| e Albuminoid. g 
. ; 5 Lee | tas roe 
MONTH. | 3 2 2 ¢) diel el el c& le 
| c = : = 2 2 sl S 2 =} 
= 2 2 [Si g)enl gi 3] Sl agiS] £18 #12 
= Z o | $ © || 2 3/3 a 
= Ce ee eae ele|l|ala |S] 2/21 6 |e 
ok: et Ad | TR Pe | Ra 
January, .| V. slight. | V. slight. 0.30)| 3.20 | 0.85 ||.0006 .0142) .0122|.0020||.23 ||.0100!.0002 - - 
February,.| V. slight. | Cons. 0.50] 4.48 | 1.53 ||.0040|.0279/.0209].0070!|.24 ||.0140).0001 - = 
March, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.40)| 3.73 | 1.25 ||.0030).0282/.0190| .0042||.23 ||.0075|.0002 - - 
April, .| Slight. Slight. 0.55|| 3.48 | 1.40 ||].0011|.0319).0297|.0022||.19 ||.0075|.0002 ~ > 
May,.  .| Slight. Slight.  [1-20)] 4.50 | 1.90 |].0019].0300).0279|.0021!/.17 |}.0055|.0001|| - | 1.6 
June, .| Slight. Slight. 0.80} 4.84 | 1.84 ||.0025).0216).0216|.0000]|.20 ||.0115|.0003 - - 
July,. .| Slight. V. slight. |0.50)) 4.69 | 1.31 ||.0038|.0285 .0214/.0021]|.23 ||.0075|.0002 - = 
August, .; Slight. Slight. 0.60)| 5.03 | 1.29 ||.0057|.0259).0210|.0049]|.28 ||.0060/.0002 - - 
September,| Slight. Slight. 0.55 | 4.93 | 1.70 ||.0036).0273).0229) .0044]).28 || .0065) .0001 - - 
October, .| Slight. Slight. 0.98)| 4.88 | 1.53 ||.0016).0267|.0256/.0011]|.28 ||.0090) .0002 ~ = 
November, | Slight. Slight. 0.75|| 4.88 | 1.33 ||.0009 .0225).0203].0022}|.26 ||.0075|.0000 - - 
December, | Slight. Slight. 0.68)| 4.13 | 1.38 |/.0029).0189/.0151).0038} .25 ||.0080) .0002 - - 
3 paiermeias J oper ss Pee cre We el ira Sal aaa al Raa Ppl rss ees 
AVEFAZE, |... eee ececleeeeeeeeeee|0-65)| 4.39 | 1.44 || .0026) .0245|.0215] .0030)'.24 ||.0084|.0002 - = 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to May, 1889, inclusive. The 
samples were collected from the river, at Wood’s Mill Pond, about one mile below the village of Nortb- 
borough. Excess of chlorine, 0.07. Odor, faintly vegetable. 
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AsSsAWOMPSETT POND. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Assawompsett Pond, Lakeville. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 

RESIDUE ON 7 . $ 

| APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- . AMMONIA. NITROGEN || 5 

TION. AS 8 

| x PET Pte we 2 

Albuminoid. =| 
MONTH. bs ¥ 1 cen a gang Oe | 8 |a 
3 & 5 a a 3 Ol oe iis e] = |S 
5 | § isle 2 | £| 3 | 2| 282] 2) 2] 2 la 

& MR oO =) a | i) a Q MQ oO A ° 
January, .| Slight. Si’t, white.|0.20]! 3.55 | 1.80 ||.0002|.0268 | - - ||.46 ||.0050}.0000 -|- 
March, .| Slight. Slight. 0.53]| 3.10 | 1.25 ||.0000).0174 |.0128).0046)|.48 |/.0040}.0000||.5460 0.6 
May, . -| Slight. Slight. 0.50]; 3.95 | 1.30 ||.0000).0175 |.0140|.0035/|.44 |/.0020).0001)|.5655 |0.8 
June, .| Slight. Slight. 0.52|| 3.59 | 1.75 ||.0002).0168 |.0139].0029||.47 ||.0017|.0000|].5392 |0.4 
July,. .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.30]| 3.40 | 1.40 |}.0000|.0126 |.0112|.0014||.53 ||.0000).0000)|.4273 |0.8 
August, -| Slight. Slight. 0.20]| 3.80 | 1.70 ||.0000).0146 |.0132].0014)|.51 ||.0030).0000}|.3542 |0.6 
eptember,| Slight. Slight. 0.14|) 3.15 | 1.08 ||.0007|.0170 |.0138).0082)||.53 ||.0025/.0000]}.3752 |0.5 
October, .| Slight. SI’t, white./0.15]| 3.25 | 1.20 |}.0000).0168 |.0146).0022)/.58 ||.0030/.0000|}.3041 |0.8 
Ovember, | Slight. Slight. 0.25} 2.95 | 1.10 ||.0006).0164 |.0132|.0032)|.51 ||.0030}.0000)|.3936 |0.6 
ecember, | Slight. Slight. 0.06]; 2.72 | 1.02 ||.0002/.0161 |.0125|.0036||.49 ||.0027|.0000}|.3590 |0.4 
BRVBEROO; |. 506 esse s[es Baie ede 0.28]} 3.35 | 1.31 ||.0002|.0162*! .0133!.0030)|.50 | -0027|.0000}|.4293 |0.6 


This table is based upon analyses of seventeen samples, collected in the years 1887, 1888, 1891, 1893 
€nd 1894. The samples were collected from the pond, at various points. Excess of chlorine, 0.05. Odor, 
8enerally faintly vegetable, occasionally mouldy, sometimes none, 

* January omitted in making the average. 


CHARLES RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Charles River at South Natick. 
[Parts per 100,000. ] 


SS 


RESIDUE ON ee : 
APPEARANCE, EVAPORA- AMMONIA. bree 
TION. AS gf 
c Albuminoid. g 
MONTH . > = 3 We (PE. oy at 3 : 8 3 
= = S|] 2/27] $18) €]s8isi | 1 ele 
x = s 
Bese [Sie ls (ele) etaver ete 6 ie 
ERT See 2 somes 
January, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.75|) 4.27 | 1.67 ,0005| .0186 .0167 -0019|).33 |].0107|.0002)] .7450) 1.4 
February,.| Slight. Slight. 0.58|| 4.39 | 1.41 ||.0017|.0213 .0194/.0019||.33 ||.0118).0002)) .7640) 3.3 
arch, _ .| Slight. Slight. 0.67|| 4.15 | 1.62 ||.0004) 0223 .0194) .0029/|.32 |/.0140).0001} .7984) 1.3 
April, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.92}| 3.82 | 1.73 ||.0007|.0249' .0224| .0025||.30 || .0037|.0002)) .9376| 0.9 
ay,. | Slight. Slight. 1.23|| 4.38 | 1.93 ||.0019].0809 .0278}.0031|/.34 |}.0033|.0001|) .7426/ 1.3 
June, .| V. slight. | Slight. 1.55|| 4.91 | 2.23 || .0024|.0365).0325) .0040)|.27 |} .0037| .0001]/1.2074 1.3 
July,. .| V.slight. | V. slight. |0.65|| 4.28 | 1.75 ||.0008|.0262 .0233|.0029)|.34 || .0024|.0002/} .7084/ 1.8 
August, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.78|| 5.04 | 1.78 ||.0007|.0226 .0199|.0027|/.41 |/.0043|.0000| .5834) 1.1 
September, | Slight. Slight. 0.63|| 5.26 | 1.80 ||.0007|.0278 .0259|.0019||.44 ||.0033|.0001|| .5424) 1.6 
October, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |@.81|| 5.24 | 1.84 ||.0006|.0235 .0195| .0040||.49 |/.0058).0000|| .4899} 1.5 
November, | Slight. Slight. 0.95]| 5.45 | 2.25 ||.0005|.0262, .0228| .0084||.53 ||.0068|.0001|| .9533| 1.8 
December, | V. slight. | V. slight. |0.75|| 4.85 | 1.88 ||.0010|.0198 .0176).0022/|.39 ||.0110|.0001]/ .8932| 1.1 
Average, |..cccccecee|eceecececes 0.86], 4.67 | 1.82 |,0010 -0251! .0223} .0028]|.37 ||.0067|.0001|| .7806| 1.4 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to May, 1889, inclusive, two 
analyses made in July, 1890, and analyses made monthly from August, 1893, to November, 1894, inclu- 
Sive. The samples were collected from the river, just above the dam at South Natick. Excess of 
chlorine, 0.16. Odor, generally distinctly vegetable, frequently mouldy, rare'y disagreeable. 
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DEERFIELD RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Deerfield River at Shelburne Falls. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


——— 
|| RESIDUE ON | ail aS 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. orem gny Ee 
TION, ep n- Weak EI 
3 Albuminoid. | e |. 
MONTH. s, 3 s OR med | are || So 1 
3 5 g¢ | 312i 2) 8) 31g 
a} g ro ei © & . 4 3 S 5 nd 3 50 os 
a es isi 3/27 ¢| 3] s/s8/s] lB] & 1s 
5 2 2 ° 2 ou iS) = se Fa = 4 = 
a n 5 a A a a) A |n 5 | aAe = ad ho 
| 
January, .| None. V. slight. |0.15)| 3.35 | 0.95 ||.0000).0058/.0046/.0012}|.08 ||.0150).0000)|.2270 14 
March, .| Distinct. | Slight. 0.10|| 3.50 | 1.00 |}.0000}.0074/.0062|.0012]/.11 |/.0090).0000)|.2520 ae 
May, . .| Slight. Slight. 0.48|| 3.25 | 1.45 ||.0006!.0154|.0140|.0014]/.11 |}.0000/.0000)|.5453 Ie 
June, -| None. V. slight. |0.45/| 4.05 | 1.25 |/.0000|.0142!.0126/.0016)|.13 ||.0030).0000]|.4173 ie 
July,. -| V. slight. | Slight. 0.30)}] 3.60 | 0.65 |).0006).0132).0118/.0014//.16 ||.0000) .0000}|.3480 a 
August, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.50]| 3.70 | 0.95 ||.0004'.0158).0142).0016]/.13 ||.0000 .0000]| .4697 ae 
September,| Slight. Slight. 0.56)| 3.78 | 1.40 |).0006) .0116/.0103).0013}|.14 ||.0025 .0000}| .5618 e 
October, .| None. V. slight. |0.50/) 3.20 | 9.35 |/.0000|.0112/.0090].0022/|.10 ||.0000|.0000]|.5913 a 
November, | V. slight. | Slight. 0.65|| 3.40 | 1.20 | .0000).0108).0084!.0024/|.11 |}.0030).0000)|.6583 a 
December, | Distinct. | Heavy. 0.35]| 2.90 | 1.50 | -0006 -0180).0116) .0064}}.06 ||.0100).0001)|.5796 Beis’ 
Average, |....scsceeelsceees ..++./0.40!| 3.47 | 1.17 |.0003/.0123|.0103! .0020/|.11 |/.0042! .0000]|.4650 | 1-5 
{ u siete 


This table is based upon analyses of eleven samples, collected from September, 1893, to November 
1894, inclusive. The samples were collected from the river, about a mile above the bridge in the villag® 
of Shelburne Falls. Excess of chlorine, 0.03. Odor, faintly vegetable or none, becoming somewhat 
stronger on heating, 


Ipswicu RIver. 


Chemical Examinqtion of Water from the Ipswich River, near Howe’s Station, 
between Danvers and Middleton. 


{Parts per 100,000.] 


an 

RESIDUE ON a Es 

APPEARANCE. EvAPora- AMMONIA. gear race 

oe TION. ralitte ° 
nel Albuminoid. 

MONTHS. Be 3 S ae er sileé F x 

re = | o n . 
= 3 : joae -| 2) 88 81 3h ¢@ 
a a iS} ela gl el] Ale ol w| wis 

1892. 
January, . «| V.slight.| Slight. |1.-20|| 6.55 | 3.10 |/.0000).0194|.0180'.0014|/.49 |!.0100'.0001|| 1.8 
February, . .| V.slight. | Slight. —|1.00|| 6.35 | 2.35 ||.0006|.0204/.0180|.0024|/.51 ||.0120|.0001|| 1-7 
March, -  .| V. slight. | V. slight. |1.20)| 5.90 | 2.00 ||.0000).0226|.0176 .0050)|.38 ||.0070!.0000|| 1-1 
April,. . «| V. slight. | V. slight. |1-10/| 4.50 | 2.20 ||.0000|.0248).0236 .0012'|.39 ||.0070|.0000|| 1.3 
May) =) shane pelights Slight. |1.80|| 4.85 | 1.85 |/.0028/.0370) .0342!.0028!|.34 ||.0100!.0000|| 1.3 
June, .- »  —.| Slight. Slight. —|1.60|) 6.20 | 2.55 ||.0006|.0278|.0252).0026]/.43 |/.0000|.0000)| 1.3 
July, .  . «| V.slight. | V. slight. |1.70|| 5.90 | 3.10 ||.0006|.0334! .0282|.0042!!.40 ||.0000!.0000!| 1.6 
August, PI -| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.55)| 4.75 | 1.55 ||.0022!.0190) .0162!.0028/|.67 ||.0090|.0000|| 2.0 
September,. .| V.slight. | Slight. [1.40|| 7.55 | 2.95 ||.0006 .0370 .0290 .0080.58 || .0100 .0000| 1.9 
October, . «| V.slight.|Slight. {0-90|) 6.75 | 2.50 ||.0006).0262).0230!.0032'|.57 |/.0090'.0001)| 2-1 
November,. .| V.slight. | V. slight. |2.50/ 8.10 | 4.65 |/.0000 .0440 .0370|.0070 |.48 ||.0070 .0001)| 2.6 
December, . _.| V. slight. | V. slight. 1.90] 7.05 | 3.50 || .0012'.0326|.0290/.0036 |.43 || .0180,.0001| 2-5 
Average, . v[prtesneneeeleceeeese se /136) 6.20 | 2.69 || .0008|.0287| .0250 0037 -47 || 0082/0000 | 1-7 
t : ! il 


These analyses were made monthly during the year 1892. The samples were collected from the 
river, at the bridge, near Howe’r station. Excess of chlorine, 0.16. Odor, vegetable and grassy, OF’ 
sweetish, rarely mouldy. 
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MERRIMACK RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Merrimack River above Lowell, opposite 
the Intake of the Lowell Water Works. 
{Parts per 100,000.] 


eS 
RESIDUE ON . 5 
APPEARANCE. EyAPora- AMMONIA. NITROGEN || 3 
TION. AS 5 
+ ro || Albuminoid. a 
ONTH. ES 2 3 3 3 3 , . oO a 
= g : ‘ ee = s|| 5 oe 3 5 5 
= 2 1s) g127l ¢] 3! g]ssisi &] By) #8 1e 
= R S$] & {8 |e] eal aja ]6) a2) al 6 ia 
marae, 

January, . V.slight. | Slight. 0.35]! 3.60 | 1.20 ||.0037/.0131|.0108|.0023/|.21 ||.0075|.0001||.4358 | 1.3 
February,., Slight. Slight. [0.35]| 3.63 | 1.40 ||.0023!.0173!.0137|.0086/|.15 | .0105].0001||.4650 | 1.5 
March, ©’ .| Slight. Cons. 0.45|| 3.10 | 1.13 ||.0016|.0159|.0128].0031//.16 || .0150].0000)|.5153 | 0.7 
April, —.| Slight. Cons. 0.42|| 2.63 | 0.95 ||.0007|.0135| .0107|.0028||.15 | .0040].0001|/.4897 | 0.7 
-May,. .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.50|/ 3.18 | 1.18 |).0030].0121|.0097|.0024|/.12 | .0070|.0002)).4997 | 0.9 

_ dune, .| Slight. Slight. 0.32)! 3.18 | 1.13 |/.0024|.0154|.0103].0051/|.16 ||.0050/.0001)|.3842 | 1.1 
July,. | Slight. Slight. /0.20)| 4.50 | 1.28 |/.0030].0147|.0119|.0028)/.22 ||.0050|.0003)|.8103 | 1.1 
August, .| Slight. Slight. [0.19]| 3.45 | 1.10 |/.0018].0129).0095].0034)|.20 ||.0040|.0002/|.2931 | 1.1 
September, | Slight. Slight. [0.29|| 8.58 | 1.15 |).0049].0142|.0124|.0018]|.19 |/.0055].0001/|.3426 | 1.2 
October, .) Slight. Slight. [0.25] 3.43 | 1.38 |/.0046|.0126|.0103}.0023||.18 ||.0055].0000||.3776 | 1.4 
November, | Slight. Slight. 0.38) 3.85 | 1.30 ||.0033|.0133).0107|.0026)//.18 || .0150|.0000)|.5124 | 1.7 

ecember, | Slight. | Slight. —_|0.43| 8.50 | 1.43 | .0033|.0158].0144).0014//.18 || .0095}.0001||.5648 | 1.4 
Average, seeseeeeses|eeeeeren see 08M) 3.47 | 1.22 ||.0029!.0142).0114].0028||.18 ||.0078},0001)|.4288 | 1.2 
| | | 


TS ES LE SLT LETTE ET A TTT 


The amount of polluting matter turned into this river is increasing from year to year, and, in order 
to show the character of the water at a recent period, the average of analyses for the two years from 
November, 1892, to October, 1894, inclusive, is used, instead of the average of all of the analyses that 

ave been made. The samples were collected from the river, about one foot beneath the surface. Excess 
°f chlorine, 0.08. Odor, distinctly vegetable and musty, becoming somewhat stronger on heating. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Merrimack River above Lawrence 
opposite the Intake of the Lawrence Water Works. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON : 
APPEARANCE, Evyapora- AMMONIA. | NITROGEN || 3 
TION. AS g 
x | ie Albuminoid. g 
; I es 
eo 5 2 ! = 3) sted ata 2 48 
3 g ooo | Seal =) g/ 8] £1) 8158-18 
r= | ie | ee eg 3 a = o84 Woe = | at = & | 
5 3 2 il 8) | is 2|/2/ 8/e8iai | 8 ela 
& Z ‘s) | ei | ela} sla“lé] 2] all o |m 
January, . | Slight. Slight. 0.88|| 4.18 | 1.58 |}-0058).0157/.0135).0022)|.26 ||.0080).0003)|.4973 | 1.3 
February, .| Slight. Slight. 0.38|| 3.85 | 1.50 |/.0038).0193).0158).0085)|.22 ||.0135).0001)|.4796 | 1.3 
arch, ~ .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.50|} 2.93 | 1.10 |}-0080/.0204|.0155 .0049/|.14 ||.0095).0001)|.5588 | 0.7 
April, | Slight. Slight. 0.44/| 3.25 | 1.80 |/.0014|.0157|.0115|.0042)/.15 || .0050).0001)|.4733 | 0.7 
ay,. .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.52|| 3.05 | 1.13 |/-0027).0163).0140/.0023/|.16 |/.0115).0002|/.5132 | 1.9 
June, .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.41/| 3.73 | 1.33 ||-0079|.0187|.0157).0080||.19 ||.0040|.0002]|.4515 | 1.2 
uly,. .| Slight. Slight. 0.21|| 3.50 | 1.33 |}.0103).0184).0146].0038]|.25 ||.0035|.0003)|.38874 | 1.4 
August, .| Slight. Slight. 0.23]| 4.05 | 1.48 ||.0102|.0171).0126|.0045||.29 ||.0045|.0002)|.3648 } 1.1 
eptember, | Slight. Slight. 0.28]| 4.08 | 1.53 ||.0098/.0163).0134|.0029}|.24 |/.0060!.0001|/.3340 | 1.8 
etober, .| Slight. Slight. 0.62|| 4.65 | 1.88 ||.0087|.0175|.0144|.0031||.23 ||.0035).0003)|.6659 | 1.4 
November, Distinct. | Cons. 0.48|| 4.10 | 1.40 ||.0025!.0159].0185|.0024||.21 |/.0120|.0003|/.5586 | 1.7 
ecember, | Slight. Slight. 0.44)| 4.03 | 1.43 ||.0030).0191|.0155|.0036)|.20 ||.0125).0062)|.5994 | 1.1 
 - Se eae Pe nie GES) ) PAB sea SP FN EER 1 oat ae SS) | ee See Ee | 
Average, tie. eee tla. ..+-(0.41]] 3.78 | 1.42 ||.0058|.0175|.0142|.0033||.21 ||.0078|.0002!.4920 | 1.3 
| 


SR SS STS a, Say 


The amount of polluting matter turned into this river is increasing from year to year, and, in order 

to show the character of the water at a recent period, the average of analyses for the two years from 

Ovember, 1892, to October, 1894, inclusive, is used, instead of the average of all of the analyses that 

ave been made. The samples were collected from the river, opposite the intake of the Lawrence Water 

- orks, about one foot beneath the surface. Excess of chlorine, 0.08. Odor, distinctly vegetable and 
‘usty. 
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Nasuua RYIver. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the South Branch of the Nashua Rivet 
at Clinton. ; 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
——$—$—$—$— 
———E= 
RESIDUE ON | x a a 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. | + err ne go 
TION. Ey | 

. er |_Albuminoid, | By 

MONTH. 3 3 | $1 | rd] eis - aan: 

= 5 == | E a = gS o 5 5 

é 2 [St &js fats |-ale*i6] 2] & | 6 ae 
January, .| Slight. | Slight. |0.32|/ 3.50 | 1.12 ||.0014'.0177/.0147/.0080 |.18 ||.0113 .0001|.5499 0° 
February,.| Slight. Slight. 0.33)]| 3.48 | 0.98 ||.0012).0143 +0120) .0023, +23 ||.0097 .0001)|.4029 1 
March, .| Slight. Slight. 0.27/| 3.53 | 0.82 |}.0009/.0127/.0095).0032 |.19 |/.0090!.0001)'.5080 OF 
April, .| Slight. Slight. 0.32)| 2.80 | 0.98 ||.0002).0132|.0110|.0022 |.17 ||.0050/.0001)|.4335 pe 
May,.  .| Slight Slight. 0.50! 8.30 | 1.28 ||.0009!.0175.0131|.0044 |.15 ||.0043 .0002]/.5440 | 03 
June, -| V. slight. | Slight. 0.42|| 3.89 | 0.97 ||.0021|.0155/.0116|.0039||.18 ||.0063).0001||.6622 ro 
July,. .| Slight Slight. 0.62} 3.89 | 1.27 ||.0014).0227).0179).0048)|.20 ||.0060!.0001)|.8634 0 
August, .| Slight Slight. 0.43) 3.73 | 1.13 ||.0011!.0181|.0147 .0034||.24 ||.0043).0001||.3378 le 
September,| V. slight. | Slight. 0 29|| 4.08 | 1.30 |}.0016).0171/.0128!.0043)|.26 ||.0045! .0001//.2873 1 
October, .! Slight. Slight. 0.36)| 3.98 | 1.34 ||.0009|.0209|.0148).0061)/.25 ||.0957|.0001)|.2321 Le 
November, | Slight. Slight. 0.54!| 4.15 | 1.53 ||.0007|.0155!.0122).0033)/.30 ||.0078/.0002//.5019 Ae 
December, | Slight. Slight. 0.38)) 8.52 | 1.15 ||.0006|.0163|.0143 .0020!|.21 |/.0050!.0001||.6474 he 

| Lee leer Keel Ce ees | eee | en es | 

Average, |...seeeees seceeeeeee/0-40)| 8.65 | 1.16 |.0011!.0168].0132 se .21 ||.0066'.0001/| .4559 | 14 
This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to May, 1889, inclusive, ti? 


analyses made in October, 1891, and analyses made monthly from August, 1893, to November, 
inclusive. The samples were collected from the river, above the dam of the Lancaster Mills Compa2)* 
Excess of chlorine, 0.07. Odor, vegetable, occasionally mouldy. 


QuINEPOXET RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Quinepoxet River, a tributary of th® 
Nashua River, in Holden. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE oN | N so 

APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- | AMMONIA. mice ee: 2 

TION. Ey PER f = 
' a Albuminoid. 7 
MONTH. < 3 | & Sa = alee & | 4 
: g | ie £/ se 2] gi} ¢ |Z 
= u 3 © fe ° = ead = 3 = g 
Hl = D jo & | &|B|Aala oO] Ala fo) : 
January, .| Slight. Slight. |0-65/| 8.48 | 1.18 ||.0003).0131/.0115|.0016/|.20 |[.0090].0000/|.6809 4 
February,.| Decided. | Cons. 0.47/| 3.23 | 1.00 |/.0006).0118].0094|.0024//.21 |/.0110].0000/|.5293 yt 
March, .| Distinct. | Cons. 0.52/| 3.03 | 1.30 ||.0002).0148].0104|.0044/|.17 ||.0075].0000)|.6024 pat 
April, —_.| Slight. Cons. 0.48/| 2.58 | 1.23 || .0000) .0165/.0116|.0049|/.21 |/.0040].0001||.4658 ne 
May,. .|Slight. | Cons. 0.70/| 3.20 | 1.68 |/.0000) .0209}.0182|.0027/}.17 ||.0015].0001|).7280 pr 
June, .| Slight. Slight. 0.63] 3.88 | 1.53 ||.0023|.0238].0195|.0043]|.18 |).0025/.0001/|.6391 i" 
July,. _.| Slight. Slight. —_/0.60// 4.05 | 1.53 || .0136 .0229].0176).0053|/.28 |/.0025) .0001||.5844 | 1-4 
August, .|Slight. | Cons. 0.64/| 8.78 | 1.82 ||.0043).0217|.0183|.0034//.26 | .0067}.0001||.5124 1 
September,| V. slight. | Slight. 0.53|| 4.02 | 1.52 ||.0014|.0247|.0208|.0039]|.28 ||.0053/.0002)|.4184 - 
October, .| Slight. Slight. 0.48] 3.97 | 1.38 ||.0041|.0207|.0157|.0050||.27 |/.0053/.0001 |.4037 esi 
November, | V. slight. | Slight. —[0.65|| 4.80 | 1.85 ||.0016).0265|.0218|.0047||.36 |/.0033].0002/|.9147 | 1+ 
December, | Slight. Slight. 0.85) 8.95 | 1.73 ||.0002|.0193].0160|.0033/|.24 |) .0080|.0000/|.8229 a8 
Average, |...ssseeceelececeeeeee 0+60|] 8.66 | 1.48 |] .0024!.0197 0150} 0088 .24 |!.0056|.0001||.6084 | 0-8 


l 
ss SSS eee ee eee 
This table is based upon analyses made monthly, during the year 1892, and from August, 1893, t? 
November, 1894, inclusive. The samples were collected from the river, at a highway bridge, about 008 
mile above the line between Sterling and West Boylston. Excess of chlorine, 0.11. Odor, general 
faintly vegetable, rarely mouldy or unpleasant; on heating, the odor becomes somewhat stronger a2 
frequently mouldy. 
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STILLWATER RIVER. 


Mremical Examination of Water from the Stillwater River, a tributary of the 
Nashua River in Sterling. 


[Parts per 100,000 ] 
|| ResrpuE ON N * 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. eo g 
TION. AS 5 
M Albuminoid. z 
Morr = 3 § Sap | a 7 ae | ie 5 a 
= = == 2 eg | | er a | 3 
= E ei] a | && al =e| Sle aq 2 8 te 
iz a ¢ aa $/ 3] $ia8iisi &4 & ae 
= 3 mo ll tno $ BR} oO} 2] salal =] = 4) 8 
~ = an |Ojl a 18 al e| ala 5) 42] al 6 | 
y | 
Pouary, .| None. V. slight. |0.52)/ 3.00 | 1.08 ||.0003|.0094/.0082|.0012||/.17 ||.0055).0000)||.5288 | 0.7 
yetuary, .| V. slight. | V. slight. (0.35)/ 3.23 | 1.00 || .0002).0087/.0072|.0015||.17 ||.0075|.0000||.4226 | 0.8 
atch, -| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.42|| 2.88 | 0.90 || .0000/.0103|.0078).0025|/.13 ||.0090).0000)|.4320 | 0.7 
yeti, §=—-.| V. slight. | Cons. 0.35)| 2.80 | 1.13 |) .0005|.0108|.0096| .0012'|.14 ||.0040|.0000)|.8873 | 0.6 
Jue? . -| V. slight. | Slight. 0.68); 8.20 | 1.33 ||.0008).0180|.0136) .0044|).12 ||.0010|.0000||.6120 | 0.5 
Ter’? .| Slight. Slight. 0.48)) 3.35 | 1.38 |/.0005/.0163).0130).0033)|.14 ||.0025|.0000|/.4620 | 1.0 
, A ly,. .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.48)| 3.30 | 1.08 || .0013/.0146|.0138).0008)|.14 ||.0025).0000)|.5621 | 1.3 
gosust, -| V. slight. | Slight }0.41)| 3.35 | 1.25 |) .0003).0157).0130/.0027)|.14 ||.0033)/.0000)|.3712 | 0.9 
gPtember,| V. slight. | Slight. —|0.43/| 3.63 | 1.33 || .0004| .0139|.0121).0018|.12 ||.0043|.0001||.3764 | 0.8 
yilober, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.23)| 3.25 | 1.02 ||.0005/.0140|.0121).0019'|.17 ||.0043).0000)).2830 | 0.8 
vember, V. slight. | Slight. 0.77|| 4.18 | 1.53 ||.0013/.0203) .0173) .0030 |.25 |/.0033).0001)|.5942 | 1.1 
Lecember, V. slight. | V. slight. 0.54) 8.30 | 1.35 | .0000|.0117|.0101).0016)|.16 ||.0035).0001)).6357 | 0.7 
Average, eccccccecesleccccccesee(0.47|| 3.29 | 1.20 ||.0005].0137}.0115}.0022)|.15 ||.0042).0000)|.4723 | 0.8 
{az ears} 


This table is based upon analyses made monthly, during the year 1892, and from August, 1893, to 
vember, 1894, inclusive. The samples were collected from the river, at a highway bridge, about one 
Nile above the line between Sterling and West Boylston. Excess of chlorine, 0.01. Odor, vegetable, 
*ceasionally mouldy, sometimes none. 


i 


SHAWSHEEN RIVER. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Shawsheen River at Wilmington. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
ES ee ee 


: RESIDUE ON 


| 


| APPEARANCE. EVaApora- Aw™Monra. NiTROGEN || | 
TION. AS g 
s Albuminoid. ES 
MONTH. r a ; 5 | ¢ 
= g : sé z a | 3 
= g 18] 3/3" E Sa 
% | Zz Site ls 5 6 | 
January, .| None. | V. slight. 0.40) 4.48 | 1.25 |.ov4el.o128 nae 
{ebruary, | V. slight. | Slight.” |0.55) 4.75 | 1.60 ||.0022|.0234) 0208). id 5 
anreh, .| Slight. V. slight. |0.85)) 4.38 | 1.50 - 0228) .0205). - - 
yer, .| V. slight. | Slight. 1.00|| 4.20 | 1.58 - 0268) .0230). ra = 
i ay,. -| Slight. Slight. 1.57)| 5.47 | 2.33 +0299) .0272 - 1738) 1.6 
june, .| V. slight. | Slight. 1.17|| 5.19 | 1.84 +0295) .0268 1.6170) 1.4 
uly,, [|-Vislight. | Slight. |0.72|| 498 | 1.38 0259] .0202. 14420) 1.6 
August, -| V. slight. | V. slight. |1.03|| 5.75 | 2.07 - 0304) .0292 -4850) 1.5 
Q,ptember, V. slight. | V. slight. |0.35)| 5.58 | 2.00 -0176| .0162 A -2002) 1.7 
yilober, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.98]; 5.52 | 1.90 +0235) .0219 -2251| 1.7 
November, | V. slight. | Slight. [1-18] 6.80 | 2.69 0325] .0283) 19476 2.2 
€cember, | Slight. Slight. 0.85|| 4.60 | 1.50 -0213)] 0162). .8123 2-2 
Average, |.........0+[es0+++++0«|0.80|| 5.14 | 1.80 .0249| .0219 .6816) 1.8 
a : l 


a Sneek I RE OE SEE SRA A TR SO SN 
This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to May, 1889, inclusive, one 
8lalysis made in November, 1893, and analyses made monthly, from May to November, inclusive, 1894. 
‘The samples were collected from the river at the point where it is crossed by the old Middlesex canal,. 
tween the towns of Wilmington and Billerica. Excess of chlorine, 0.11. Odor, generally faintly veg- 
Stable, rarely mouldy; on heating, the odor is generally somewhat stronger. 
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Swirr River. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the East Branch of the Swift River " 
Greenwich. 


ee 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON || | 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. | 
TION. 
< Albuminoid. 

MONTH. 2 2 _3 3 Lt ae is 
=| g : ‘ Be = 3 || & 
74 g Pe 3 5 F = re ,ai| 8 
2 Se) =) =} H S 2 j)sata 
= BR Oey td w]e | Aja id 

1894. | 
April, V. slight. | Cons. 0.58) 2.55 | 1.20 | .0022).0172).0136) .0036 14 
October, .| V. slight. | Slight. [0.35 3.65 | 1.00 | .0000|.0120| .0098| .0022) .15 

Mobtaie, bot taist oncidlee eee vsee.|0.4T] 3.10 | 1.10 ||.0011'.0146| .0117|.0029| .15 | 


i 


NITROGEN 
AS 


Nitrites. 


Nitrates. 


: 


+0030) . 


-0015 


| 


xygen Consumed. 


5648 | 0-8 
3773 | 15 
ae 


—aw 


cami | 08 


ooo lo Eee 


The samples were collected from the east branch of the Swift River, just above its confluence with the 


amiddle branch. 


Excess of chlorine, 0.05. 


Odor, faintly vegetable. 


Chemical Examination of Water from the Middle Branch of the Swift River in 
Greenwich. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 


RESIDUE ON 
APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. 
TION. 
a Albuminoid. 

MONTH. 5 2 2 3 2 F 
= 5 rs} ad So P es = = = 
e | = [ei oie") 2) 3) 2] sel 2 
q D Of Ss a 4se ead A basil S 

1894. | 
April, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.43)} 2.65 | 1.10 ||.0024) 0124) .0106|.0018)|.14 
October, .| Slight. Slight. 0.32)| 3.65 | 0.95 ||.0000).0106 .0088/.0018)'.11 
AvVerage, |.-eeeeseeee eeccceseees(00d8)| 3.15 | 1.08 ||.0012|.0115).0097|.0018)|.13 


-0000) .0000 


NITROGEN 
AS 


Nitrites. 
: 


Nitrates. 


-0000).0000 


-0000) .0000 


xygen Consumed. 


Hardness. 


4404 | 0-5 
‘334g | 1-8 


— 


——S 


|.3887 0.9 


| || i 
per A NE FAOSTAT ANSEL D: WETS BESO LS Ea TERY ia Fo oC ATI EE EN ERR TI TF ETE EAE AEE TTS ORE 


The samples were collected from the middle branch of the Swift River, just above its confluenc® 


with the east branch. 


Excess of chlorine,0.08. Odor, faintly vegetable. 
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Chemical Examination of Water from the West Branch of the Swift River in 
Enfield. 


[Parts per 100,000.] 
> 


|| RESIDUE on || ; 

APPEARANCE. EVAPORA- AMMONIA. | NITROGEN || 

TION. AS g 

es Albuminoid. a 
MONTH z ~ 2 de Bie wha atol vad ce 
= 2 : Ze -| &| sisi 3] 38 18 
Z 1S elas! 2] 8) e8i8l £| i & le 
= o S) ° ° i= iS} 2) sala P=} A 4 a 
= F Oo] Sere ing &l|e| ela Vol a2} ay 6 ja 

 _ a a Pa Seas ae Wee RAE | (CE SEE ON a pe OE ©: | EEE | Ee. | ae 

1894. | - 
April, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.20)| 1.85 | 0.70 |/.0026)}.0108/.0100).0008)|.16 ||.0000) .0000)|.3065 | 0.2 
December, | Slight. | Heavy, |0.23) 3.10 | 1.05 ||.0008].0108|.0064) .0044||.12 ||.0070|.0000||.2772 | 0.8 

gray. 

—— wat | jn |e | ig Dr Mme erg PRY Fens | RO EY Pe SA | (ener PNT) 


Average, |.....cseseeleeeeeeeee++ (0.22) 2.48 | 0.88 ||.0017|.0108).0082).0026/|.14 ||.0085|.0000]/.2919 | 0.5 
Sa | - 2! ; ae! | ES ae 


The samples were collected from the west branch of the Swift River at a road crossing the river 
 8bout half a mile above its confluence with the main stream. Excess of chlorine, 0.04. Odor, very 
faintly vegetable. 


Ware RIver. 


Chemical Examination of Water from Ware River, at Cold Brook Station, Barre. 
[Parts per 100,000.] 


ee eee Se 


RESIDUE ON | : ‘ 

APPEARANCE. Evaprora- AMMONIA. saiiretuceell | 

TION. AS E 

~ Albuminoid. e 
MONTH. s 43 2 i Bate ee oor 
3 8 ea 2 sig B ra e | 3 

s . . ° po Lm] 2 7) 

rs & ig a Rei s| eel #! etl & 

: Ss |e] 5 \8 2\28l2| 2/2] & 
& R Si} ala A |: S| Z| all o |r 
January, .| Slight. Slight. 0.73]| 3.90 | 1.55 ||.0004| .0166|.0148) .0018 -0030) .0000)|.'7215 | 0.6 
Feb bruany,.| Slight. Slight. 0.60|| 8.50 | 1.50 ||.0016).0116}.0096) .0020 +0070) .0000, -5783 | 0.8 
arch, .| V. slight. | Slight. 0.75]| 3.55 | 1.25 +0006 .0166 -0122).0044 +0030 -0000) -6760 | 0.8 
April, || 'V. slight. | Slight. —_|0.70|| 2.90 | 1.30 ||.0004 .0132) .0112| .0020 -0080|-0000 |-5505 | 0.2 
May, . .| Slight. Slight. 0.95|} 2.90 | 1.75 |).0000| .0184|.0168!.0016 - 0000) .0000'|.8520 | 0.2 
June, _| Slight. | Slight. —[1:30|| 3.70 | 1.70 | .0010! .0246| .0226| .0020||.08 ||.0050.0000||.9471 | 0.3 
July’, || V. slight. | Slight. —_[0.85|| 3.60 | 1.45 ||.0008| .0190| .0172|.0018||-10 ||.0000| .0000]|.5644 | 0.8 
August, ||Slight. |Slight. [0.70] 3.30 | 1.68 | .0000 .0203|.0176| .0027||-12 || .0000|.0000)| .5038 | 1.0 
September,| Slight. | Slight. —_|0.63|| 3.25 | 1.25 | .0006 .0222) .0164| .0058| .14 ||.0000|.0001]|.4004 | 0.9 
October, .| Slight. |Slight. — |0.45|| 3.15 | 1.05 | .0000 .0170|.0152|.0018||-15 ||.0000|.0000]| .4180 | 0.6 
November, ve slight. Slight. 0.73|| 3.88 | 1.67 ||.0005|.0180)|.0148/|.0032|/.19 |/.0000|.0000||.7899 | 1.0 
December, V. slight. | Slight. 0.65)} 8.70 | 1.35 ||.0000|.0152) .0126/.0026||.17 ||.0000}.0000||.6513 | 0.9 
A vetare, ecccccccccclecccccsceee|O.70)| 5.44 | 1.46 ||.0005,.0177).015]| .0026 |.14 ||.0018).0000) .6453 0.7 


Oe 

This table is based upon analyses of fifteen samples collected from August, 1893, to November, 1894, 
inclusive. The samples were collected from the river, at the railroad bridge near Cold Brook station, 
in the southeasterly part of the town of Barre. Excess of chlorize, 0.03. Odor, generally distinctly veg- 
table, rarely mouldy or unpleasant. 
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Chemical Examination of Water from Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H. 


AVELAZE, |ooeeeereees 
A RSS Cg RE AE ESTES TET EA ND SEs SEAT TE APE LIS ETT ITS IEEE AE 
This table is based upon analyses made monthly, from June, 1887, to June, 1889, inclusive. The 


amples were collected at the Lake Company’s dam at Lakeport, N. H. Excess of chlorine, 0.02- 
Odor, generally none, rarely vegetable. 
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Lake WINNIPISEOGEE, NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


APPEARANCE. 
MONTH. & r 

ss ¢ 

3 & 

= eae 

a DR 5 
January, .| V.slight. | V. slight. |0.03 
February,.| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.00 
March,~.| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.02 
April, .| Slight. Slight. 0.00 
May,. .| V. slight | V. slight. |0.02 
June, .| Slight. Slight. 0.00 
July,. .| None. None. 0.00 
August, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.00 
‘September,| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.00 
October, .| V. slight. | V. slight. |0.03 
November, | Slight. Slight. 0.00 
December, | V. slight. | Slight. 0.00 


seeeee (0.01 


{Parts per 100,000.] 

RESIDUE ON . 
EVAPORA- Amyronra. NITROGEN 
TION. AS 

ee Albuminoid. 
oS SS ee 

3 Lod 4 . . a 

ARSE Weo 1,11 Sl al gs] 

Sle" s; 2) 21ssisi 8] 8 

~ —_ —= — 

a fariteltetaien lel) ele 
1.98 | 0.53 ||.0001|.0074! .0058) .0016)|.11 ||.0045).0000 
2.15 | 0.58 ||.0005).0093).0083).0010|/.12 ||.0055/.0000 
2.03 | 0.58 ||.0016|.0108).0097!.0011)|.12 ||.0055).0001 
| 2.03 | 0.53 |/.0000).0096/.0083) .0013)/.12 ||.0040) .0000) 
2.10 | 0.58 ||.0000).0088).0075).0013)/.11 |/-0015|.0000 
2.34 | 0.77 ||.0001|.0083) .0079/ .0013]/.13 ||.0040).0000 
2.10 | 0.55 ||.0001|.0091|.0077| .0014||.12 ||.0010!.0000 
2.26 | 0.51 ||.0006).0088).0072).0016]|.13 ||.0025|.0000 
2.19 | 0.63 ||.0000|.0092|.0075|.0017||.13 ||.0065|.0000 
2.05 | 0.53 ||.0000) .0099) .0095) .0004|/.09 ||.0030!.0000 
1.98 | 0.63 ||.0000).0093 .0087|.0006)}.10 ||.0045|.0000 
1.88 | 0.40 ||.0000).0106).0077| .0029/].12 ||.0035/.0000 
2.09 | 0.57 ||.0002|.0093).0079| .0014)|.12 ||.00388).0000 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


WATER SUPPLY OF DIFFERENT QUALITIES FOR 
DIFFERENT PURPOSES. 


By Dexter Brackett, C.E. 


At times during a number of years the water from the Sudbury River 
and Lake Cochituate has been subject to offensive tastes and odors, and at 
all times it has more or less color, which renders it somewhat objectionable 
for table use. For this reason a large quantity of spring water has been 
Sold in Boston, showing that many people are willing to pay an increased 
Price for drinking water which is pure, colorless and palatable. 

Surface water supplies where the water is received from a swampy ter- 
Yitory, or where it is stored in artificial reservoirs from which the soil has 
Not been removed, generally furnish a water of high color that is subject to 
tastes and odors which may not be detrimental to health, but are certainly 
Objectionable to the senses. 

The water from springs or wellsis, on the other hand, in almost. all 
Cases colorless and free from objectionable tastes and odors; the tempera- 
ture of the water is lower in summer than that of the surface waters ; and 
When obtained from a source which is not contaminated by sewage, a sup- 
_ Ply of ground water is much preferable to a supply from a river or pond. 

Taking into consideration the great expense of removing all the soil from 
Storage reservoirs or of constructing works for the filtration of the entire 
Supply of the metropolitan district, the question naturally arises as to the 
_ practicability of some division of the supply, either by supplying a spring 
 0r ground water for drinking and cooking purposes, or by furnishing an 
inferior water which would not be suitable for drinking or cooking, but 
Which would be suitable for mechanical, manufacturing and other uses. 

The question will then be considered under these two heads : — 

First. — A supply of spring or ground water for drinking and culinary 
purposes. 

; Second. — A supply of water of inferior quality, not suitable for drink- 
Ing or cooking, for mechanical, manufacturing and other purposes. 
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A Suppty or Spring or Grounp Water FoR DRINKING AND CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


The cities of Newton and Waltham and the town of Brookline now hav® 
supplies of ground water of excellent quality, which are obtained from th® 
gravelly soil in the valley of the Charles River. Some other towns in the 
metropolitan district now have supplies of ground water, but the quality ® 
water is inferior to that furnished by the three places just mentioned. 

By combining and developing the supplies of Newton, Waltham and 
Brookline, a daily supply of at least 12,000,000 gallons of excellent wate! 
can probably be obtained ; but it is evident that this quantity would be put 
a very small proportion of the total amount required for the metropolita® 
district for all purposes, and that, in order to utilize these works to supply 
water for drinking and cooking purposes to the whole district, a separaté 
system of works would be required. 

The quantity of water actually required for drinking and culinary pu! 
poses is probably not more than three gallons daily per person; and if the 
water were to be delivered by the jug or barrel, as the spring water now 15 
a much smaller quantity would suffice ; but in any public system of supply: 
where the water is distributed by pipes and can be had by opening ® 
faucet, the quantity used would be much larger, and the unavoidable leak- 
age from the 1,600 miles of mains and the 150,000 house services required fot _ 
distribution of the water would also be a very considerable amount, even i 
the greatest care were used in laying them. 

Considering these facts, it appears to me that six gallons daily per inhab- 
itant is the minimum quantity which should be estimated upon as a supply 
for drinking and cooking purposes, and this quantity will not be sufficient 
unless very stringent regulations are adopted to prevent the unnecessary 
use and waste of water. 

All the water should be supplied through meters, and the number and 
size of the faucets should be restricted, so that the opportunities for extrav- 
agant use and waste may be as few as possible. 

On this basis of six gallons per capita, the 12,000,000 gallons which the 
works of Newton, Waltham and Brookline can be expected to furnish will 
be sufficient for the needs of the whole metropolitan district until about the 
year 1920. It will then be necessary to obtain an additional quantity, and, 
although no careful study has been made, a general knowledge of the avail- 
able sources indicates that a limited supply may possibly be obtained in the 
upper portion of the Charles River valley, but that the most feasible sourc® 
would be among the numerous ponds in the sandy soil in the vicinity of 
Plymouth. 

As before indicated, the utilization of the Newton, Waltham and Brook- 
line supplies for furnishing a supply of ground water to the entire metro- 
politan district will necessitate a distinct system of works, with pumpi0g 
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Stations, reservoirs and an entirely distinct system of pipe distribution. 
No surveys have been made for such a system, but in order to furnish an 


idea of the cost of this system of supply the following approximate esti- 


Mate has been made, based upon the general cost of obtaining ground- 


Water supplies, with a pipe distribution system of the same length as that 


Now in use, but of much smaller sizes. 
As the introduction of a duplicate supply will necessitate additional 


_ Plumbing in all houses, entailing additional expense to every water taker, 


the cost of this work should be considered in the estimate. It appears to 
Me that $40 per service is a fair allowance for the cost of this house plumb- 


ing, and this amount has been included in the following estimate : — 


- Works for collecting 12,000,000 ial per ih ; 3 , « $1,200,000 


Pumping stations ant engines, . ‘ P > 300,000 
Reservoirs Berns : ; ; : 2 A e ; : : - 100,000 
Force mains, . F : : ‘ 4 ; 300,000 


_ 75,000 feet of twenty SflanthGh it at $4, : : . ‘ . . 800,000 
_ 25,000 feet of twenty-inch pipe, at $3.20, . : ‘ e ‘ : 80,000 


116,000 feet of sixteen-inch pipe, at$2.40, . . . . . . 278,400 
95,000 feet of twelve-inch pipe, at $1.75, . . . .« « 6 166,250 


m7 215,000 feet of ten-inch pipe, at $1.50,. 6. 6 oe te ee 262,500 


235,000 feet of eight-inch pipe, at$1.20, . . .« .© «© .« 282,000 
1,500,000 feet of six-inch pipe,at$1, . . . .« « «~~ «~~ 1,500,000 


_ 6,400,000 fect of four-inch pipe, at $0.70, . . «. « « « 4,480,000 


150,000 service pipes from mains to buildings at $10, . R ° - 1,500,000 
150,000 meters, at $10, .  .  . FR ey eg clge ee gh nt as ge 


3 House plumbing, 150,000 services, at $40, Tid Neto eine Memon rane 6 i 


$18,249,150 
Add ten per cent., for contingencies,. . ef one bead SIE 


$20,074,065 


Taking into consideration the cost of maintenance, including the depre- 
Ciation of the 150,000 meters, the total yearly cost of maintenance has 
been estimated at $400,000, to which must be added the interest and sink- 
ing fund requirements on the cost of the works, which can be estimated at 
four and one-half per cent., or $903,332.92, making the yearly cost of a 
Supply of ground or spring water for drinking and cooking purposes 
$1,303,332.92, or $1.30 for each inhabitant. 


A Suprry oF Water not SurTaBLeE FoR DRINKING OR COOKING, FOR 
MECHANICAL, MANUFACTURING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
There are many purposes for which the public water supply is now used 
for which a water of quality inferior to that required for drinking and 
Cooking would be equally good. This statement applies not only to the 
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supply for mechanical and manufacturing purposes, but also to that part 
of the domestic supply which is not used for drinking or cooking; but ! 
the inferior water were introduced into houses, it would be very difficult if 
not impossible to so regulate the supply as to prevent its use for drinking 
purposes, with the consequent danger from typhoid fever and other kindred 
diseases caused by polluted drinking water. 

This difficulty is well illustrated by the experience of the city of Law 
rence, as stated in the annual report of the State Board of Health for thé 
year 1893 (page 559). As there stated, the city of Lawrence is n0W 
furnished with a supply of filtered water, but in some of the factories * 
supply of unfiltered water from the canals is distributed to the sinks fo? 
washing purposes; and, although notices have been posted to warn the 
employees against drinking the canal water, nine deaths from typhoid 
fever occurred among the mill operatives from October, 1893, to Mays 
1894, and in every case they had drunk the unfiltered canal water. The 
total number of deaths in the city from this disease during the same tim? 
was seventeen. é 

While it would not be advisable to use water of an inferior quality 2 
places where there would be danger of its being used for drinking, there 
are many places where its use would be attended with little if any dange? 
to the health of the community. 

For the supply of steam boilers, railroads and elevators, for street 
sprinkling and for many manufacturing purposes, an inferior water not 
suitable for drinking or cooking would be equally good. 

If Mystic Lake should be abandoned as a source of water supply for 
drinking and cooking, as has been suggested by both the Boston Wate? 
Board and the State Board of Health, it can be utilized at a comparatively 
small expense to supply water of the inferior quality for the purpose® 
above mentioned. 

The railroads, sugar refineries and many of the large manufacturing 
establishments of the metropolitan district are so located that they can be 
supplied by a very short system of pipe distribution. 

The accompanying plan shows a proposed system of distribution from the 
Mystic Works, which is designed to reach many of the largest consumer® 
of water for mechanical and manufacturing purposes in Somerville, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown, South Boston and Boston proper. It is estimated 
that the consumers on these lines of pipe now use between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 gallons of water per day for purposes for which the inferio? 
water might be substituted. 

Under present conditions of operation, the safe capacity of the Mysti¢ 
Works in a dry year is about 7,000,000 gallons per day; but a supply 
of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 gallons can be obtained in most years, and 
when necessary the takers from these works could be supplied from the 
other sources, the distribution systems being connected. 
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_ At seasons of the year when there is a surplus of water in the other 
- Sources of supply, and until the consumption of the district reaches the 
_ Capacity of the present works, it may not be advisable to use the Mystic 
Supply, as there will be an additional cost for pumping. 

The estimated cost of the mains is as follows: — 


From the Mystic distributing reservoir through Somerville and 
Charlestown, across the Charles River bridge and around the water 
front to Congress Street, 35,000 feet of thirty-inch pipe at $5.50, . $192,500 
_ Through the city of Cambridge, across Essex Street bridge, through 
~. Commonwealth Avenue, Massachusetts Avenue, Albany Street, 
; Lehigh Street, South Street, Kneeland Street, Federal Street and 
Atlantic Avenue to Congress Street, 42,400 feet of ribs ei 


pipe, at $4, . : - 169,600 
_ Across Congress Street phi, through Cares and A ireoth to 
Dorchester Avenue, 6,200 feet of twenty-inch pipe at $3.25, . ; 20,150 
Through Huntington Avenue, Boylston, Eliot and Kneeland streets, 
9,000 feet of twerlty-thich pipe, at $3.25, .. : : 29,250 
Through Charles, Leverett, Minot, Lowell, Lancaster, Merrimack, 
Travers and Charlestown streets, 10,400 feet of horas aaa pipe at 
$3.25, - .. Be as sic Pai SS 33,800 
_ Siphons and bridge ey ‘ , ‘ ‘ fe ce ae 2 75,000 
$520,300 
Add ten per cent., for contingencies, . er ° ‘ ‘ 52,030 


$572,330 
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APPENDIX No. 7%. 


SANITARY EXAMINATION OF NASHUA RIVER WATER- 
SHED. 


The tables which follow contain the results of an inspection of the mills — 
and villages upon the Nashua River water-shed, made by Mr. Chester W. 
Smith. The mills which will be flooded by the proposed reservoir are not 
included in the tables. A summary of the results of the inspection is 
given below. 


Summary. 
~ Number of Mills Operatives 
Kind of Mill or Factory. or Factories. Employed. 
Woolen, : ; * ; ; ‘ : ; j 7 550 
Cotton, . . e e « . . . ° e 3 110 
WEOOUSWOPKINg.(5- s oe ae ; 16 108 
Shoddy, ‘ ; : . > ‘ 6 30 
Tannery, . 1 15 
Emery wheel, . . ac team : . : ; 1 15 
Pottery, e . « . . « 1 UW. 
Grist and cider, . : : : ‘ é 3 7 
Total, . . . . . . . . . 38 847 


Number of villages in water-shed having a population of more 
than 100, Paes aS hoe ; » ; : s ‘ : 10 
Population in villages, . : : . 4,446 
Population in villages, exclusive of Binet Weng within limits of 
proposed reservoir, , . ‘ : ; , . é . 2,979 


TOWN. 


Stream. 


_ 


West Boylston, 
West Boylston, 
West Boylston, 
West Boylston, 
West Boylston, 
West Boylston, 
Holden, 


Holden, 


(SS GO eee 2) Sor ree -' Cae BO 


Holden, 
Holden, 
11 Holden, 


a" 
So - 


12 | Holden, 
13 | Holden, 


14 | Holden, 


15 | Holden, 
16 | Holden, 


17 | Holden, 


18 | Holden, 


19 | Holden, 
20 | Holden, 
21 | Holden, 


22 | Holden, 
23 Paxton, 
24 | Paxton, 
25 | Sterling, . 
26 | Sterling, . 
27 | Sterling, - 


98 | Sterling, . 


29 | Sterling, . 
30 | Princeton, 
831 | Princeton, 
32°| Princeton, 
33 | Princeton, 


34 | Princeton, 
35 | Princeton, 


36 | Princeton, 


37 | Leominster, 


88 | Leominster, 


Malden Brook, 

Quinepoxet River, . 
Quinepoxet River, . 
Quinepoxet River, . 
Quinepoxet River, . 
Stillwater River, 

Quinepoxet River, . 
Quinepoxet River, . 

Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 
Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 
Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 
Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 


Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 


‘Asnebumskit Brook, 


Asnebumskit Brook, 


Branch of Asnebumskit Brook, 


Asnebumskit Brook, 


Asnebumskit Brook, 
Quinepoxet River, . 
Quinepoxet River, . 


Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 


: | Branch of Quinepoxet River, . 


Asnebumskit Brook, 


“i Asnebumskit Brook, 


: | Waushacum Brook, 


Waushacum Brook, . 


Stillwater River, 


Stillwater River, 


Justice Brook, . 


Branch of South Wachusett Brook, 


East Wachusett Brook, . 
East Wachusett Brook, . 
East Wachusett Brook, . 


Keyes’ Brook, . 


Keyes’ Brook, . 


Keyes’ Brook, . 


Justice Brook, 


Justice Brook, 


* Raceway Teceiyes water from bottom of dam} 


. . 


tatisti 


Description of Mill or 
Factory. 


| eer Te 
t ! 


Powor ; Used. 


cs of M 


Size and Kind of Water 
Wheel. 


Goodale’s excelsior mill, 
Harris cotton mill, 

Whiting cotton mill, . 
Benson’s shoddy mill, 
Warfield’s cotton yarn mill, 
Howe’s saw mill, 

Glen woollen mill, 


Canada shoddy mill, . 


Farmer's saw and shoddy mill, . 


Howe’s shoddy mill, . 


Bryant’s cider, grist and planing mill, 


Chaffinville shoddy mill, 


Dawson’s woollen mill, 
Lovellville woollen mill, . 
Day’s shoddy mill, 
Warren’s tannery, 


Jefferson woollen mill (lower), 


Jefferson woollen mill (upper), 
Quinepoxet woollen mill, , 
North Woods woollen mill, 


Austin’s saw mill, 


- | Austin’s moulding mill, 


. | Harrington’s saw mill, 


Harrington’s box shop, 
Sterling basket factory, 


\Voushacum pottery, - 


Sterling emery wheel factory, - 


Allen’s grist and cider mill, 


Washington saw and grist mill, 
Bigelow’s saw and grist mill, 


Buck’s chair shop, 


Parker’s turning and grist mill, . 


Buck’s saw mill, . 


Keyes’ toy shop, ¢ 


Temple’s saw mill and chair shop, 


. | Stewart’s chair shop, . 


| Bartlett’s chair shop, . 


Bartlett’s saw mill, 


Water, 


Water and steam, 
Water, 

Water, 

Steam, 

Water and steam, 
Water and steam, 
Water, ; ; 
Water, 4 5 
Steam, : 3 
Water, ; : 
Steam, : 
Water and steam, 


Water and steam, 
Steam, 


Water and steam, 


Water and steam, 


Water and steam, 
Water and steam, 
Water, 


Water and steam, 


Water, 


Water and steam, | 
Steam, 


Water and steam, | 
Water, 


Water, 
Steam, 
Water and steam, 


W ater, 


Water, 
Water and steam, 


Water, 
Water, 


Water and steam, 


—— 


18” Tyler scroll, 

Holyoke turbine, . 

96” Hunt horizontal wheel, 
48” Turbine, . 

48” Turbine, - 

Two 30” Hunt turbines, 
36” Turbine, - 

30’ Whitney turbine, 

60’ Leffel turbine, . 


Two 15” Hercules turbines, 


21” Turbine, - . 
21” Turbine, . 
80” Turbine, . 
21” Turbine, . 


33” Hercules turbine, 
30” Hercules turbine, 
27” Hercules turbine, 
27” Turbine, .« 

21" Holyoke turbine, 


15/ Orange turbine, 


14’’ Orange horizontal wheel, | 


20” Houston turbine, 
9” Hercules turbine, 
40” Leffel turbine, . 


Two 18” Orange turbines, 


ee Blake turbine, . 


36” Clark turbine, . 
Two 36” turbines, . 


15” Hercules turbine, 

22” Leffel turbine, . 

44’ Leffel turbine, . 
( 30” Tyler turbine, . 
j 24” Tyler turbine, . 
24” Whitney turbine, 


= ian 
an sf. | 200,000 feet of boards, 
6 


15 | 900 tons of rags, 
15 | 10,000 hides, . 


Wumber 
of Character and Amount 
Hands of Material used per Year, as 
em- far as known. 
ployed. 
— ————— | —---- ——— —— ~ — 
: y) - = om = a 
: Raw cotton, . : : 4 2 
90 
. Raw cotton, . : - ‘ ‘ 
; 5 | 300 tons of rags, . : : ; 
. 20 | Raw cotton, ue. ae 
25 | 1,200,000 feet of logs, 
85 | Shoddy and cotton warp, 
3 | 300 tons of rags, 
2 | 1,000,000 feet of timber, 
: 3 | 225 tons of rags, 
2 | Product 1,200 barrels of cider, 
2 | 150 tons of rags, 
65 | Wool, 65 tons of woollen shoddy, 15,000 
pounds of logwood. 
| 
& 50 | Cotton warp and rags, . 


150 | Product 300,000 yards of § cloth, wool 
and woollen shoddy. 


100 | Woollen shoddy, cotton warp and wool. 
Product 900,000 yards of 3 cloth. 
100 | Cotton warp and woollen rags, 


50 | Wool and woollen shoddy, 


; | 100,000 feet of timber, 
32 | 


350,000 feet of timber, 


100,000 feet of oak timber, 


12 = 2" - = a 
15 | 310,000 pounds of emery, 


3 | 18,000 bushels of apples, 12 carloads of 
grain. 

2 | 1,000 bushels of grain, 175,000 feet of 
timber. 

9 | 80 car loads of grain, 700,000 feet of 
timber. 

20 | 1,200 cords of timber, 
4 | 900 cords of timber, 
2 | 1;200 cords of timber, 


ae 
eS 


300,000 feet of timber, . 


. 
5, 


Disposal of Human Disposal of Manufact- 


Wastes. 


Privies, . 


Privies over stream, | 


Privies over stream, | 


Privy over stream, . 
Privies, . 
Privies, . 
Privies over stream, 
Privies, . 
Privies, . 
Privies, . 
Privies, . 
Privy over stream, . 


Privies over stream, 
Privies over stream, 
Priyies, . 
Privies, . 
Closets into stream, 


Closets into stream, 
Closets into stream, 
Closets into stream, 


Privies, 


| Privies, . 


Privies, . 


Privies, 


_ Privy over stream, . 


Privies, . 


Privy over stream: . 
Privies, 


Privies, . 

Privies, 

Privy over stream . 
Privy over streams . 
Privies, 


Privy over streat: - 


Sl Into stream, . 


uring Wastes. 


; | Taken away, - 


Burned, . 

Taken away, . 
Into stream, . 
Burned, . 
Principally burned, 
Into stream, . 
Into stream, . 
Burned, . 


Into stream, . 
Into stream, . 


Burned, . 


Tnto stream, : 


Into stream, . 
2 


Into stream, . 


Into stream, . 


Into stream, . 


.| Burned, . 


Burned, . 


Burned, . 
Burned, . 


Dumped near by, - 


Principally taken away, 


Partly into stream, 
Burned or taken away, . 
Principally burned, 
Into stream, .« 


Principally taken away, 


Into stream, . 


Character of Manufacturing Wastes. 


Sawdust and shavings, 

No waste, 

No waste, 

Sweepings and some waste rags, 
No waste, 

Sawdust and shavings, 


1,100 gallons daily of spent speck dye stuff and wash water, . 


Sweepings and some waste rags, : ; 5 2 ; 2 
Sawdust, 
22 tons of waste rags and sweepings annually,, . . . .  , 


Pomace and shavings, 
Sweepings and some waste mgs, 


Discharge annually the refuse from 15,000 pounds of logwood and 500 


pounds of aniline dyes, besides considerable soda-ash and soap. 


1,000 gallons daily of spent dye stuff and wash water, 


Sweepings and some waste g's, 

4,000 gallons daily of spent tuning liquor, containing lime, etc., 
Discharge daily 3 pailfuls of Soda-ash and 1 pailful of soap, also consid- 
erable quantities of refuse from logwood and aniline dyes. . 

Considerable quantities of waste from speck dyeing and fulling, 

3,000 gallons daily of spent dye stuff and wash water, 

One barrel of waste logwood and aniline dye stuff, also three pailfuls 
of soap, discharged daily. 

Sawdust, .. : ; : 


Sawdust and shavings, 


. | Sawdust, 


Sawdust and shavings, 
Sawdust and shavings, 
Broken ware and ashes, 


No waste, 
Pomace, 


Sawdust, 
Sawdust, 
Sawdust and shavings, 
Sawdust and shavings, 


Sawdust, . . ® © . ™ . . . . . 


Sawdust and shavings, 


Water, oar. 30” National turbine, 9 | 200,000 feet of lumber, . Privy over streat:- | Burned, . Sawdust and shayings. 
Water, , : 247 Leffel turbine, }  ¢ | Product 10,000 chairs, Privies, Into stream, . Sawdust and shayings, 
24” Tyler turbine, . 44 
W abet | ie Whiciey Licline, } [ 100,000 feet of timber, . Privies, Into stream, . Sawdust and shavings, 
Gaerne, Ge I ee 


10 feet more head could be utilized, 


t Raceway receives Wate, from bottom of dam; 20 feet more head could be utilized. 


t Not run at present; owner dead. 
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